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THE 


FRUITS  OF   EXPERIENCE; 

OB 

MEMOIR  OF  JOSEPH  BRASBRIDGE, 

WRITTEN    IN    HIS    80tH    YEAR. 


"Better  late  than  never,"  is  an  old  adage, 
the  truth  of  which  1  hope  to  exemplify  in  the 
course  of  the  following  pages.  It  has  been  said, 
that  the  hfe  of  any  individual  whatsoever,  would, 
if  fairly  and  impartially  narrated,  afford  abundant 
materials  for  instruction  ;  and  I  am  willing  to 
hope  that  mine  will  be  found  equally  productive 
of  warning  to  the  dissipated,  and  of  encourage- 
ment to  the  industrious;  for  whilst  I  honestly 
confess,  that  at  one  period  of  it  I  might  but  too 
justly  be  classed  with  the  former,  I  may  likewise 
reasonably  hope,  that  at  another  I  might  as  fairly 
rank  with  the  latter. 
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I  began  business  as  a  silversmith,  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  year  1770,  in  partnership 
with  Mr.  Slade,  an  honesty  worthy  man,  whose 
brother-in-law  I  became  in  June,  1771,  having 
the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  hand  of  his  sister, 
a  most  lovely  and  amiable  woman,  with  a  portion 
of  two  thousand  pounds.  The  strictest  friend- 
ship subsisted  between  our  families,  and  my  do- 
mestic happiness  seemed  to  have  no  room  for 
increase,  excepting  what  might  be  brought  by 
children,  to  whom  we  naturally  looked  forward 
as  the  seal  of  our  felicity.  But  alas  !  when  this 
blessing,  for  some  years  delayed,  did  at  length 
arrive,  it  was  in  the  form  of  the  heaviest  calamity. 
My  dear  wife  was  safely  brought  to  bed  on  the 
19th  of  March,  1776,  and  appeared  to  be  reco- 
vering extremely  well;  but  on  the  tenth  day 
afterwards,  whilst  sitting  in  her  chair,  she  leaned 
back  her  gentle  head,  and  died  in  a  moment. 
My  poor  infant  was  put  out  to  nurse,  but  the  wo- 
man who  took  him  having  at  the  same  time  a  child 
of  her  own  at  the  breast,  most  unjustly  neglected 
him,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  a  sickly  habit, 
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which  deprived  me  of  him  in  his  ninth  year,  to 
my  inexpressible  sorrow. 

Thus  left  a  widower,  and  childless,  I  unhappily 
sought  that  relief  in  dissipation,  which  would 
have  been  better  found  in  better  means.  Charles 
Bannister  was  one  of  my  associates,  and  it  will 
be  readily  believed,  that  no  deficiency  of  wit  or 
hilarity  was  found  in  parties  over  which  he  pre- 
sided. "  You  will  ruin  your  constitution,"  said 
a  friend  to  him,  "  by  sitting  up  in  this  manner  at 
nights." — *'  Oh,"  replied  he,  "  you  do  not  know 
the  nature  of  my  constitution  :  I  sit  up  at  night 
to  watch  it,  and  keep  it  in  repair,  whilst  you  are 
sleeping  carelessly  in  your  bed." 

In  this  kind  of  "  worshipful  society,"  I  divi- 
ded ray  time  between  the  tavern-club,  the  card- 
party,  the  hunt,  the  fight, — and  left  my  shop  to 
be  looked  after  by  others,  whilst  I  decided  on 
the  respective  merits  of  Humphries  and  Men- 
doza,  Johnson  and  Big  Ben.  Every  idle  sight, 
in  short,  was  sure  to  have  me  for  a  spectator ; 
and  I  should  be  ashamed,  at  this  advanced  period 
of  my  life,  to  narrate  the  extent  of  ray  early 
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follies,  did  I  not  hope  that  the  sequel  of  my  story 
will  gain  me  the  forgiveness  of  ray  readers. 

What  made  my  conduct  still  more  inexcusa- 
ble at  this  time,  was,  that  I  had  married  again, 
and  found  in  the  excellent  woman  who  has  now 
been  my  partner  for  more  than  forty  years,  a 
tender  and  judicious  friend,  who  patiently  bore 
with  my  infirmities,  in  the  daily  hope  of  my 
amendment. 

For  several  years,  I  was  a  member  of  the 
Highflyer  Club,  held  at  the  Turf  Coffee- House, 
and  so  called  in  compliment  to  Mr.  Tattersall, 
the  grandfather  of  the  present  well-known  and 
highly  respectable  gentleman  of  that  name.  Mr. 
Tattersall  was  the  founder  of  this  club  ;  he  was 
a  kind-hearted,  worthy  man.  abounding  in  anec- 
dote, and  extremely  entertaining  in  conversa- 
tion ;  though,  to  his  credit  be  it  told,  he  was  so 
scrupulous  with  respect  to  truth,  that  it  might  be 
said  of  him,  as  Bennet  Langton  said  of  John- 
son, he  always  spoke  as  if  he  was  on  oath.  He 
invited  me,  along  with  some  other  friends,  to 
pay  him  a  visit  at  Highflyer-Hall ;  and  added, 
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that  if  I  would  come  to  see  him,  he  would  give 
me  an  order  to  replenish  his  side-board,  as  he 
intended  laying  out  a  hundred  pounds  on  it.  I 
thanked  him  for  his  kindness,  but  told  him  there 
was  no  occasion  to  put  sugar  on  the  cake,  as  the 
pleasure  of  enjoying  his  society  under  his  own 
roof,  would  be  quite  sufficient  to  draw  me  there, 
without  the  additional  inducement  of  serving 
my  own  interests. 

Accordingly,  I  set  off  one  summer  morning, 
with  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  of  Bridge-street,  a 
brandy-merchant;  Mr.  Fozzard,  of  Park-lane,  the 
great  stable-keeper  ;  and  another,  whose  name  I 
have  at  this  distance  of  time  forgotten.  We 
rode  to  Cambridge  the  first  day,  and  the  next 
morning  arrived  at  Highflyer- Hall,  where  we 
found  one  of  the  best  tempered  men  upon 
earth,  in  the  person  of  Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall, 
ready  to  receive  us;  Mr.  Tattersall,  his  father, 
being  unfortunately  detained  in  town,  by  an 
action  brought  against  him  as  principal  proprie- 
tor of  the  Morning  Post,  by  Lady  Lambert,  for 
a  libel.     The  house  stood  pleasantly  on  a  rising 
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ground,  surrounded  by  fine  meadows  :  attached 
to  it  was  a  large  enclosure,  in  which  were  up- 
wards  of  sixty  high  brood  mares,  with  their 
progeny ;  which,  to  use  a  sporting  phrase,  had 
all  been  sold  in  their  mothers'  bellies, — the  fillies 
at  fifty,  and  the  colts  at  a  hundred  guineas  each. 
Mr.  Edmund  Tattersall  shewed  us  an  estate  of 
his  father's  hard  by,  consisting  of  some  hundred 
acres  of  excellent  meadow  land.     It  had  been 
bought,  some  years  before,  by  a  Mr.  Jones,  a 
clergyman,  in  conjunction  with  another  gentle- 
man.    When  Mr.  Jones  lautiched  out  into  ex- 
penses on  the  estate,  his  partner  took  fright,  and 
gave  up  his  share  in  it,  upon  which  Mr.  Jones 
came  up  to  London,  with  a  fine  plan  of  the  es- 
tate, shewing  a  vast  track  of  meadow  land,  on 
the  strength  of  which  he  borrowed  of  a  banker 
more  thousands  than  it  had  cost  him  hundreds ; 
for  the  divine,  fortunately  for  his  loan,  forgot  to 
mention  the  trifling  circumstance  of  the  ground 
being  under  water  for  nearly  half  the  year.  The 
estate  was  however  well  worth  the  money  ad- 
vanced upon  it,  notwithstanding  this  disadvan- 
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tage,  which  was  soon  remedied,  by  a  judicious 
application  of  the  loan :  drains  were  cut,  water- 
mills  erected,  and  the  whole  estate  so  improved, 
that  the  banker  sold  it  to  Mr.  Tattersall  for 
a  sum  that  amply   repaid  all  that  had  been 
laid  out  upon  it.     This  same   Mr.  Jones,  his 
spirit  of  enterprise  nothing  damped,   came  up 
to  London  some  time  afterwards,  with  a  son, 
for  whom  he  wished  to  provide,  and  who  was 
himself  bent  on  going  out  to  India.     They  put 
up  at  the  Black  Bull  Inn,  in  Bishopsgate-street. 
The  next  morning,  Mr.  Jones  walked  into  Lead- 
enh all-street,  and  seeing  a  throng  of  carriages, 
was  tempted  to  inquire  by  what  power  of  at- 
traction they  were  all  drawn  together  in  that 
point.     He  was  informed  that  a  meeting  of  Di- 
rectors was  held  that  day  at  the  India-House  ; 
on  hearing  which,  he  returned  to  his  inn,  and 
wrote  the  following  letter    to   the  Honorable 
Board  : 

"  GENTLEMEN, 

"  I  HAVE  a  parcel  of  fine  boys,  but  not  much 
cash  to  provide  for  them.     I  had  intended  my 
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eldest  son  for  the  church,  but  I  find  he  is  more 
likely  to  kick  a  church  down  than  support  it. 
I  sent  him  to  the  university,  but  he  could  not 
submit  himself  to  the  college  rules  ;  and,  on 
being  reproved  by  his  tutors,  he  took  it  up  in 
the  light  of  an  affair  of  honor,  and  threatened 
to  call  them  to  account  for  it.  All  my  plans  for 
his  welfare  being  thus  disconcerted,  I  asked  him 
if  he  had  formed  any  for  himself;  he  replied  he 
meant  to  go  to  India.  I  then  inquired  if  he  had 
any  interest,  at  which  question  he  looked  some- 
what foolish,  and  replied  in  the  negative.  Now, 
Gentlemen,  I  know  no  more  of  you  than  you 
do  of  me.  I  therefore  may  appear  to  you  not 
much  wiser  than  my  son.  I  can  only  say  that 
he  is  of  Welsh  extraction  for  many  generations, 
and,  as  my  first-born,  I  flatter  myself,  has  not 
degenerated.  He  is  six  feet  high,  of  an  athletic 
make,  and  bold  and  intrepid  as  a  lion.  If  you 
like  to  see  him  I  will  equip  him  as  a  gentleman, 
and 

"  I  am, 

"  Gentlemen,"  &c. 
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This  letter  did  more  for  the  young  man  than 
any  studied  epistle  would  have  done;  it  created 
a  sudden  and  simultaneous  feeling  among  the 
Directors,  under  the  influence  of  which  he  was 
sent  out  by  them  as  a  cadet,  and  might  have 
been  handsomely  provided  for,  but  from  some 
cause  or  other  he  quitted  India  a  few  years  after 
going  out,  and  at  last  fulfilled  his  original  des- 
tination, by  throwing  himself  into  the  church. 

I  called  since  the  second  edition  of  these 
Memoirs  went  to  press,  on  General  Sir  Sackville 
Brown,  in  Gloucester-place.  He  received  me 
with  his  usual  kindness,  and  thanked  me  for 
the  pleasure  I  had  given  both  him  and  his 
daughter  Mrs.  Dyer,  a  most  beautiful  and  en- 
gaging woman,  by  my  book.  "  1  have  reason," 
said  he,  "  to  remember  Mr.  Jones's  letter  to 
the  East  India  Directors  which  you  mention, 
for  if  it  had  not  been  for  that  letter,  I  might 
never  have  gone  out  to  India,  and  never  have 
attained  the  rank  I  hold  ;  as  the  Directors  had 
come  to  a  resolution  that  they  would  send  out 
no  more  cadets  that  year ;  but  being  moved  by 
Mr.  Jones's  appeal  to  appoint  his  son,  a  motion 
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was  made  in  my  favor,  directly  after,  by  Mr. 
Wheeler  the  chairman,  and  they  could  not  refuse 
to  nominate  me,  without  the  imputation  of  par- 
tiality, which  they  did  not  wish  to  incur."  Such 
are  the  apparently  trifling  causes,  on  which 
worldly  prosperity  may  depend.  The  very  same 
advantage  which  was  thrown  away  upon  young 
Jones,  as  far  as  his  advancement  in  India  was 
concerned,  ultimately  secured  to  General  Sir 
Sackville  Brown,  wealth,  rank,  and  an  honor- 
able place  in  society. 

The  only  drawback  to  the  pleasure  of  our 
excursion  to  Highflyer-Hall,  was  the  absence 
of  its  worthy  owner,  and  the  unpleasant  nature 
of  the  circumstance  that  kept  him  away.  The 
action  went  against  him,  and  he  was  cast  in 
four  thousand  pounds  damages.  He  was  kind 
enough  to  say  that  this  should  make  no  differ- 
ence in  his  promised  order  for  his  side-board. 
I  would  not,  however,  hear  any  thing  about  it 
at  such  a  juncture,  and  told  him  I  would  take 
another  look  at  it  some  future  time,  before  any 
thing  should  be  decided  as  to  the  additions 
it  might  require.     I  saw,  indeed,  that  he  was 
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somewhat  depressed  by  this  disagreeable 
affair,  in  which  he  was  no  way  concerned,  ex- 
cepting that,  as  the  responsible  person,  he 
had  to  pay  for  it.  He  told  me  that  the  first 
serious  loss  he  ever  had  was  when  he  was  head 
ostler  at  Bever's,  St.  Martin's-lane.  He  had 
been  very  particular  in  having  his  room, 
for  he  had  but  one,  well  and  comfortably  fur- 
nished ;  when  one  day,  the  door  being  left 
open,  a  person  came  in  and  packed  up  his  bed 
and  bedding,  and  walked  off  with  it ;  not  with- 
out being  seen  by  several  persons,  who,  never- 
theless, imagining  him  to  be  employed  by  Mr. 
Tattersall  himself,  made  no  attempt  to  detain 
him.  It  is  probable  that  in  a  mere  pecuniary 
point  of  view,  the  loss  of  his  bed  at  that  time, 
when  he  was  beginning  the  world,  was  more 
felt  by  him,  than  the  payment  of  the  four 
thousand  pounds,  after  he  was  so  well  estab- 
lished in  it. 

The  chances  and  changes  in  commercial 
life  are  almost  proverbial ;  yet  it  may  be  deemed 
a  singular  instance  of  worldly  vicissitudes, 
when  I  inform  my  readers,  that  of  this  quar- 
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tette  who  set  off  so  merrily  for  Highflyer- Hall, 
Mr.  Smith  became  the  Lord  Mayor  in  after  life, 
Mr.  Fozzard  and  myself  were  bankrupts,  and 
the  fourth,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  expe- 
rienced such  a  reverse  of  circumstances,  that  he 
was  glad  to  accept  of  the  situation  of  patrol, 
which  I  procured  for  him  on  the  walk  before 
the  house  of  this  very  Mr.  Smith,  whose  com- 
panion and  associate  he  had  been  only  a  few 
years  before.  And  here  I  must  be  allowed  to 
pay  a  tribute  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  Mr. 
Smith,  of  whose  worth, 

"  Well  tried,  through  many  a  varying  year," 

I  can  scarcely  speak  too  highly.  He  was  of 
humble  origin,  and  had  no  advantages  from 
education,  but  he  was  one  of  whom  it  might 
be  said,  that  he  was  born  a  gentleman ;  and 
he  joined  to  the  activity  and  acuteness  of  a 
tradesman,  a  polish  of  demeanour,  a  suaviter 
in  modo,  that  would  not  have  disgraced  a  cour- 
tier. His  generosity  was  equal  to  his  industry, 
and  though  he  had,  as  he  told  me  himself  after 
he  was  Lord  Mayor,  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
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worth  of  bad  debts  in  his  books,  he  yet  died  in 
possession  of  one-fourth  of  that  sum.  Never  was 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor  filled  with  more  dig- 
nity and  more  hospitality  than  when  it  was 
held  by  him  ;  nor  was  his  private  residence  less 
the  abode  of  cheerfulness  and  welcome.  It  was 
a  sort  of  half-way  house  between  London  and 
Epsom,  and  my  readers  will  easily  imagine  that 
at  such  times  as  the  races,  with  his  liberal  and 
open  temper,  it  was  sure  of  being  pretty  well 
filled.  Sometimes  I,  with  a  degree  of  prudence 
in  theory,  which  it  would  have  been  better  for 
me  if  I  could  have  reduced  to  practice,  exhorted 
him  not  to  squander  his  property  upon  indis- 
criminate crowds,  who,  however  they  might 
flatter  him  whilst  partaking  of  his  kindness, 
would  abandon  him  as  soon  as  fortune  might 
frown,  and  scarcely  give  him  a  cup  of  cold 
water  in  return  for  the  wine  he  might  have  la- 
vished upon  them.  He  used  to  acknowledge 
the  truth  of  all  I  said,  but  still  his  liberality  pre- 
vailed ;  and  the  wealth  which  he  left  behind 
him,  notwithstanding  the  losses  he  was  liable 
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to,  and  the  expenses  he  gave  into,  justified  the 
truth  of  the  scriptural  assertion,  that  **  the  li- 
beral soul  shall  be  made  fat."  Well  does  he 
deserve  this  kindly  mention,  whose  life  was  a 
succession  of  kindnesses ;  as  I  myself  expe- 
rienced when  I  began  business  a  second  time  ; 
for  he  then  endeavoured  to  the  utmost  to  serve 
me  in  every  respect,  not  more  from  his  indi- 
vidual regard  for  me,  than  from  the  general 
principle  by  which  he  regulated  all  his  actions, 
which  was  to  do  all  the  good  in  his  power, 
and  to  give  whatever  orders  he  could  to  such 
as  might  be  really  benefite  d  by  them,  in  prefer- 
ence to  those  who  were  already  amply  pro- 
vided for. 

It  must  not  be  imagined,  that  the  Highflyer 
Club  was  one  of  gamblers ;  it  was  purely  for 
social  intercourse,  and  abounded  in  members 
every  way  capable  of  bringing  their  individual 
stores  of  wit  and  good-humour,  for  the  gene- 
ral entertainment.  A  more  kind-hearted  and 
cheerful  man,  than  Mr.  Tattersall,  our  worthy 
president,   never  existed.     I   may   well   speak 
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feelingly  of  his  benevolence ;  for  I  was  largely 
indebted  to  it  when  I  recommenced  business, 
after  the  derangement  of  my  affairs.  He  was 
indeed  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  ;  and  **  a 
word  in  season"  from  him  among  his  sporting 
friends,  was  enough  to  set  hound  and  horse, 
spaniel  and  gun,  in  motion  in  every  county 
in  the  kingdom,  to  supply  his  hospitable  board 
with  game.  This,  our  anniversary  dinners  amply 
testified  ;  the  table  being  literally  covered  at  such 
times  with  delicacies  of  that  description,  sent  to 
him  out  of  the  country  by  his  friends.  Another 
kind  and  social  soul  was  Whitfield  ;  not  the  con- 
venticler,  but  the  comedian  ;  as  polite  and  well- 
behaved  a  man  as  ever  met  in  festive  circle ; 
with  only  one  weakness, — and  that  was  his  un- 
bounded attachment  to  the  initial  letters  T,  B.j 
so  well  translated  in  the  theatrical  language,  by 
the  words  *'  T'other  bottle."  There  was  also 
Mr.  Col  burn,  of  the  Treasury,  whose  very  look 
inspired  cheerfulness  and  good-humour;  and 
Bob  Tetherington,  as  merry  a  fellow  as  ever  sat 
in  a  chair;  and  last,  though  "not  least  in  our 
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dear  love,"  was  Owen,  the  confectioner,  a  gentle- 
manly man,  of  considerable  accomplishment 
and  talent.  He  wrote  his  own  songs,  and  sung 
them  in  such  a  manner  as  to  please  the  whole 
party ;  particularly  on  our  anniversary  days, 
when  our  lengthened  bill  of  fare,  and  quickened 
circulation  of  the  social  glass,  seemed  to  put 
the  whole  force  of  the  company  into  requisition, 
to  supply  a  proportionate  increase  of  wit  and 
hilarity. 

Whilst  I  thus  reckon  up  the  associates  of  my 
former  days,  whilst  their  figures  pass  in  review 
before  me,  and  the  favorite  spots  fixed  on  for 
our  meetings  rise  to  my  remembrance  with  all 
the  exactness  of  reality,  I  cannot  but  perceive 
how  many  of  them  are  removed  from  the  earth, 
and  that  I  am  left  almost  alone,  to  talk  of  them 
to  those  who  knew  them  not.  In  such  a  mood, 
it  is  natural  for  the  survivor  of  so  many  friends 
to  exclaim,  with  the  poet. 

Those  restless  cares,  those  busy  bustling  days, 
Those  gay-spent  festive  nights,  those  veering  thoughts. 
Lost  betwixt  good  and  ill,  that  shared  their  lives, 
All  now  arc  vauish'd  ! 
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Yet  SO  it  is  !  we  all  desire  long  life,  yet  we  all 
know  that  it  must  be  held  by  the  tenure  of 
seeing  those  whom  we  most  love  drop  into  the 
grave  before  us.  "  The  loss  of  our  friends," 
said  his  late  Majesty,  on  the  death  of  one  of 
his  brothers,  "  is  the  fine  which  nature  levies 
upon  our  own  lengthened  days."  If,  then,  it 
be  in  the  order  of  nature,  let  us  submit  to  her 
decrees  without  repining ;  and  if  the  morning 
of  our  life  be  gilded  with  hope,  let  not  the  mild 
beams  of  resignation  be  wanting  to  cheer  its 
evening. 

I  have  mentioned  Mr.  Owen  with  particular 
regard,  but  I  had  no  acquaintance  with  him  be- 
yond meeting  him  at  the  club,  until  we  became 
intimate,  from  the  following  circumstance.  I 
happened  to  come  from  Margate  once  in  the 
same  packet  with  him.  He  was  landed  at  the 
Tower,  and  I  went  on,  in  a  wherry  which  con- 
tained the  luggage,  to  Blackfriars'  bridge.  The 
stairs  were  then  under  repair,  and  only  a  narrow 
pathway  was  left  for  passengers  to  descend  by. 
On  the  left  was  a  broad  paved  platform,  for  the 
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purpose  of  landing  goods  at  high  water.  I  saw 
Mr.  Owen  in  Chatham-place.  He  was  going 
towards  the  bridge,  and  I  followed  him.  It 
being  dusk,  he  mistook  the  platform  for  the 
stairs ;  and  having  got  within  a  few  paces  of 
the  outermost  edge,  he  would  inevitably  have 
been  precipitated  from  a  height  of  twenty  feet, 
the  water  being  very  low,  had  I  not  hailed  him 
at  that  critical  moment,  and  thereby  saved  him, 
probably,  from  instant  death,  or,  at  any  rate,  from 
broken  limbs,  or  dangerous  bruises.  The  plea- 
sure I  felt  in  thus  preserving  the  life  of  a  most 
worthy  man,  by  a  very  trifling  exertion  of  fore- 
sight, and  kindness  on  my  own  part,  made  me 
strenuously  endeavour  to  impress  on  the  mind  of 
my  dear  son,  the  duty  of  never  omitting  to  per- 
form a  benevolent  action  whenever  opportunity 
might  throw  it  in  his  way  :  telling  him,  that  even 
on  a  selfish  principle,  it  would  always  bring  its 
own  reward,  to  a  certain  degree,  in  the  soothing 
approbation  of  his  conscience ;  and  that  the 
good  which  might  collaterally  arise  from  it 
could  not  be  calculated  or  limited. 

Of  this  I  will  give  an  instance  or  two,  though 
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only  in  trifling  matters,  that  happened  to  myself. 
I  was  going  into  the  pit  of  Drury-lane  theatre, 
and  chanced  to  arrive  at  the  door  at  the  very 
same  moment  with  the  late  Mr.  Chilcot  and  his 
son.  He  had  just  had  his  pocket  picked  of  all 
the  money  he  had  about  him.  The  door-keeper 
would  not  admit  him  without  he  would  leave  his 
watch  as  a  deposit.  I  begged  him  to  permit  me 
to  pay  six  shillings  for  him  and  his  son  ;  he  de- 
sired  to  know  where  he  could  repay  me.  "  Ne- 
ver mind  that.  Sir,"  I  replied :  "  when  I  meet 
you,  I  will  ask  you  for  the  money."  He  would 
not,  however,  accept  my  offer,  without  receiving 
my  address ;  I  therefore  gave  him  it,  at  98,  Fleet- 
street.  The  next  day  he  brought  me  the  six 
shillings,  and  the  day  following  he  came  again, 
and  gave  me  an  order  for  plate,  to  the  amount 
of  forty  or  fifty  pounds,  which  I  declined ;  re- 
marking, at  the  same  time,  that  he  was  the  most 
grateful  man  I  had  ever  met  with,  to  think  of 
repaying  so  trifling  a  civility  in  so  munificent  a 
manner ;  and  that  it  almost  seemed  as  if,  in  of- 
fering it,  I  had  had  an  insight  into  his  disposi- 
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tion,  and  wished  to  give  myself  a  claim  on  his 
kindness,  and  lead  him  to  buy  what  he  might 
not  want.  He  assured  me,  that  he  was  actually 
intending  to  make  the  purchase,  and  merely 
gave  me  the  preference  in  laying  out  the  money ; 
and  this  preference  he  continued  to  shew  me  to 
the  end  of  his  life,  always  taking  every  oppor- 
tunity to  serve  me. 

Another  excellent  customer,  whom  I  gained 
chiefly  by  shewing  a  disposition  to  oblige  in 
trifles,  was  the  late  Major  Fraser.  A  gentleman 
came  into  my  shop,  as  he  was  passing  by,  for  a 
pair  of  plated  candlesticks :  he  fixed  on  a  pair, 
the  price  of  which  was  four  and  thirty  shillings. 
He  said  that  he  did  not  intend  to  lay  out  more 
than  a  guinea  and  a  half,  and  asked  me  if  I  would 
let  him  have  them  for  that  sum.  I  told  him  it 
was  contrary  to  my  plan  to  make  any  abatement. 
He  replied,  that  he  did  not  come  to  me  for  plans, 
but  for  candlesticks ;  I  then  told  him  that  I 
would  give  up  my  plan  to  his ;  but  that  1  hoped 
the  next  time  he  came  into  my  shop  the  word 
abatement  would  not  be  mentioned.  He  replied 
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that  his  plan  at  that  moment  was  to  give  the 
candlesticks  to  Captain  Fraser,  the  commissary 
at  Dunkirk,  appointed  by  government  to  super- 
intend tlie  demolition  of  the  fortifications  there, 
at  the  end  of  that  war.     He  added,  that  he  had 
another  plan  in  his  head,  which  he  would  tell 
me  the  next  time  he  came.    Accordingly  he 
procured  me  orders  from  Captain  Fraser,   at 
different  times,  for  between  three  and  four  hun- 
dred pairs  of  candlesticks  similar  to  those  which 
I  first  sent  to  him :  and  on  his  return  to  England 
I  derived  a  far  greater  benefit  in  the  honor  and 
pleasure  of  his  personal  acquaintance,  and  unin- 
terrupted friendship  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
He  was  afterwards  made  major,  and  appointed 
governor  to  one  of  our  West  India  islands.     He 
was  recalled  from  this  situation  by  the  Duke  of 
Richmond,  at  that  time  master  of  the  ordnance, 
and  tried  by  a  court  martial,  for  the  offence  of 
having  two  of  the  men  who  were  on  the  muster- 
roll  at  work  in  his  garden.     He  alleged  in  his 
defence,  that  his  predecessor  had  been  in  the 
habit  of  doing  the  same  thing ;  but  the  plea  was 
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not  allowed.  He  was  cast ;  and  the  disgrace  was 
so  painful  to  his  finely  sensitive  mind,  that  he 
died  broken-hearted. 

The  next  instance  of  an  act  of  courtesy  being 
repaid  a  hundred-fold  to  me,  originated  in  an 
incident  which  some  might  have  fretted  over,  as 
a  mischance,  but  which  I  was  wise  enough  to 
make  the  best  of,  at  the  moment  it  happened. 
One  day,  when  my  journeyman  was  left  alone 
in  the  shop,  which,  I  am  ashamed  to  say,  he  too 
often  was,  a  person,  accompanied  by  a  boy, 
came  into  it  for  a  pair  of  pinchbeck  sleeve-but- 
tons, sold  at  that  time  for  eighteen-pence  or  two 
shillings  a  pair.     When  I  returned  home,  I  saw 
that  the  glass  case  which  contained  a  quantity 
of  gold  buttons  and  trinkets,  had  been  cleared 
of  all  its  contents,  even  to  the  cotton  that  they 
lay  upon.     I  asked  the  young  man  if  the  shop 
had  been  robbed  ? — till  that  moment  he  had  not 
perceived  the  loss  ;  but  he  then  immediately  re- 
collected the  man  who  had  come  in  for  the  but- 
tons ;  and,  convinced  that  he  was  a  party  con- 
cerned, was  going  to  run  after  him.     I  would  ' 
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not,  however,  let  him  do  so,  but  told  him  that 
we  would  have  nothing  more  to  do  with  that 
branch  of  the  trade,  and  that  I  felt  myself  much 
obliged  to  the  man  for  clearing  me  of  my  old 
stock.  Shortly  afterwards,  a  gentleman  came  in 
to  purchase  a  pair  of  gilt  sleeve-buttons,  having 
lost  one  of  his  own  in  the  street :  I  told  him  I 
had  given  up  selling  them ;  but  that  he  was  wel- 
come to  take  a  pair  if  he  would  accept  them. 
He  said  he  wanted  two  pair.     I  told  him  he 
was  welcome  to  ten,  if  he  liked  them.     He  ac- 
cordingly took  two  pair,  expressed  his  thanks, 
and   departed. — Some  months  after  he  came 
again,  with  a  very  elegant  woman,  who  was,  I 
found,  his  wife.     He  asked  me  if  I  recollected 
him ;  I  told  him  I  certainly  had  had  the  honor 
of  seeing  him  in  my  shop  before,  but  I  could  not 
recollect  precisely  when.  He  then  reminded  me 
of  the  sleeve-buttons,  and  added,  "  Since  that 
time,  Sir,  I  have  had  the  misfortune  to  have  my 
house  burnt  down ;  but  at  least  it  affords  me 
an  opportunity   of  shewing   my   gratitude :    I 
have,  in  consequence  of  it,   brought  my  wife, 
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Lady  Catherine  Stanhope,  here,  to  give  you 
an  order  for  plate,  feeling  assured  that  you 
will  use  her  well."  I  told  him  he  might  rely 
upon  it  I  would  not  disgrace  his  recommenda- 
tion: They  laid  out  three  hundred  pounds  with 
me  at  that  time ;  I  afterwards  bought  a  service  of 
plate  for  them,  of  five  hundred  pounds  in  value; 
and  for  forty  years  they  remained  ray  kind  and 
constant  friends. 

The  fire  in  Mr.  Stanhope's  house  was  caused 
by  the  iniquity  of  a  servant,  who  first  robbed 
his  master,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  premises, 
to  conceal  his  dishonesty.  The  Queen,  hearing 
of  the  disaster,  sent  for  Mr.  Stanhope  to  condole 
with  him  upon  it ;  saying,  "  It  is  not  the  mere 
amount  of  the  loss  that  is  so  much  to  be  la- 
mented, but  the  loss  of  things  that  may  have 
been  a  long  time  in  the  family ;"  adding  most 
graciously,  that  she  wished  she  could  shew  him 
some  proof  of  her  regard,  but  that  there  was  no- 
thing vacant  at  tnat  time,  except  a  place  of  com- 
missioner of  the  Salt-office,  and  which  she  would 
have  him  accept  as  a  token  of  her  esteem.   This 
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place  was  a  sinecure  of  five  hundred  pounds 
per  annum ;  and  the  delicacy  with  which  it  was 
bestowed  added  to  the  value  of  the  gift. 

I  have,  in  the  long  course  of  my  life,  had 
frequent  opportunities  of  shewing  kindness  and 
consideration,  which  have  been  quite  sufficiently 
rewarded  by  the  feeling  they  left  in  my  own 
breast.  One  instance  only  I  will  relate,  and 
that  more  to  recommend  forbearance  and  lenity 
of  judgment  to  tradesmen,  who  may  find  them- 
selves similarly  situated  with  myself,  than  to 
draw  attention  to  my  own  behaviour.  An  ele- 
gant woman  came  into  the  shop  one  day,  and 
asked  to  look  at  some  trinkets.  She  did  not 
find  the  sort  she  particularly  wanted  ;  but  when 
she  left  the  shop,  I  missed  a  valuable  one,  which 
my  journeyman  was  certain  she  must  have  taken. 
I  was  of  his  opinion  with  respect  to  the  fact,  but 
I  was  not  less  certain  that  it  was  unconsciously ; 
and  at  any  rate  I  resolved  that  she  should  never 
hear  any  more  about  it  from  me.  Just  as  I  was 
saying  so  to  my  journeyman,  the  lady  herself 
came  back  in  the  utmost  agitation.     She  had 
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discovered  the  trinket  hanging  to  the  lace  of  her 
cloak,  which  had  most  probably  caught  it  up, 
whilst  she  was  stooping  over  the  case  to  ex- 
amine the  articles.   I  told  her,  that  though  I  had 
not  the  honor  of  knowing  her,  yet  her  counte- 
nance and  manners  sufficiently  convinced  me, 
that  any  action  that  might  have  appeared  wrong 
in  her  must  be  purely  the  effect  of  accident. 
She    expressed    her    gratitude    for    my    good 
opinion  in  the  warmest  terms,  adding,   "  What 
would  have  become  of  me,  Sir,  if  such  an  acci- 
dent had  befallen  me  in  the  shop  of  one  less 
considerate  and    kind!       I   might  have  been 
involved  in  all  the  horrors  of  disgrace,  and  the 
consciousness  of  my    innocence   would    have 
availed  me  nothing."     I  have  never  seen  the 
lady  from  that  time  to  the  present ;  but  even  now 
1  feel  gratified  by  thinking,  that  she  will  never 
recal  the  incident  to  her  mind  without  feeling 
herself  obliged  to  me. 

I  frequently  used  to  ride  to  the  Christopher  at 
Eton  after  the  business  of  the  day  was  over  on  a 
Saturday,  to  be  ready  to  go  out  with  the  King's 
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stag-hounds  on  Monday.  I  was  generally  accom- 
panied by  Mr.  Griffiths  of  Marlborough,  a  most 
worthy  and  good  tempered  man.  He  was  at 
that  time  Secretary  to  the  Guardian  Society,  for 
protecting  against  swindlers  (not  political)  and 
sharpers.  He  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Foss,  a 
highly  valued  friend  of  mine,  for  whose  success 
in  getting  the  appointment  I  exerted  myself  to  the 
very  utmost  of  my  power;  and  he  has  drank  my 
health  ever  since  on  the  return  of  the  21st  of 
March.  I  respect  Mr.  Foss,  as  much  for  his  amia- 
ble qualities  as  a  man,  as  for  his  ability  and  watch- 
ful attention  to  the  interest  of  his  clients,  in  his 
profession.  He  has  conducted  three  causes  for 
me,  and  gained  them  all.  In  the  last,  my  oppo- 
nent wanted  another  trial,  which  Mr.  Foss  oppos- 
ed ;  but  I  requested  he  would  not  balk  the  gentle- 
man of  his  fancy,  for,  if  he  had  not  had  enough, 
I  would,  to  use  a  vulgar  expression,  give  him  a 
belly.full.  ''  This  first  suit,"  I  added,  "  shall 
be  for  every  day,  and  the  other  for  Sundays." 

I  used  likewise  to  go  occasionally  to  the  Cock 
at  Sutton,  to  be  ready  for  Epsom  Races  the  next 
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day.  Riding  there  once  with  some  friends, 
we  overtook  a  dashing  young  man  of  the  name 
of  Sherwin,  though,  his  father  being  a  tallow- 
chandler,  he  was  almost  as  well  known  by  that 
of  Count  Dip  :  he  stopped  to  chat  for  a  minute 
or  two,  on  the  news  of  the  day ;  but  unfortu- 
nately in  the  course  of  the  conversation  I  hap- 
pened to  ask  the  Count  how  all  friends  did  at 
Vauxhall.  A  cloud  immediately  passed  over 
his  face.  "  I  know  what  you  mean,"  said  he  ; 
**  I  suppose  you  have  heard  that  I  had  a  set-to 
there,  the  other  night,  with  a  blackguard  who 
insulted  me,  and  was  worsted  :  if  he  had  been  a 
gentleman  like  yourself  I  could  have  settled  him 
presently — if  you  will  dismount  I  will  shew  you 
how."  I  told  him  that  I  should  never  fight  with 
any  man  until  I  had  quarrelled  with  him,  and  as 
that  was  not  the  case  in  the  present  instance,  I 
would,  with  his  leave,  remain  on  horseback.  We 
met  at  dinner  at  the  Cock,  and  he  then  imme- 
diately came  up  to  shake  hands  with  me,  apo» 
logising  for  his  hastiness.  Notwithstanding  this 
concession,  Mr.  Leake,  a  gentleman  still  living, 
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and  in  the  enjoyment  of  the  affluence  his  indus- 
try has.gained,  thought  proper  to  tell  the  story, 
during  dinner,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  raise  a 
laugh  at  my  expense.  I  told  the  company  that 
it  was  certainly  true,  that,  knowing  my  man,  I 
had  thought  it  prudent  to  decline  encountering 
Mr.  Sherwin,  but  that  I  should  be  very  happy  to 
have  a  set-to  with  Mr.  Leake  at  that  time,  if  it 
would  afford  them  any  amusement ;  or  that  if  he 
would  call  uponmeanydayintheweek,heshould 
find  me  equally  at  his  service,  as  I  had  always  a 
stock  of  cudgels  ready  cut  and  dried  for  such  oc- 
casions. The  evening  notwithstanding  this,  ended 
very  amicably,  or  rather  I  may  say  it  did  not  end 
at  all ;  for  we  played  till  the  next  day  at  whist ; 
though  we  had  been  very  anxious,  when  we  first 
went  into  the  house,  to  secure  beds.  Had  we  not 
succeeded  in  getting  them,  we  should  probably 
not  have  sate  up  so  contentedly  ;  for  human  na- 
ture is  perverse  enough  generally  to  want  that 
the  most  which  cannot  be  obtained.  I  have  seen 
many  instances  of  this  in  the  course  of  business. 
I  recollect  one  in  Mr.  Grey  of  Boswell  Court, 
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who  had  ordered  a  watch  of  Dutton,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  watch-makers  in  the  world.  He 
never  let  an  order  come  out  of  his  hands,  in  less 
than  two  years  after  it  was  given.  During  that 
time  Mr.  Grey  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
thought  he  had  rather  not  have  the  watch ;  but 
as  soon  as  ever  he  heard  that  his  declining  it 
would  make  no  sort  of  difference  to  Mr.  Dutton, 
as  another  gentleman  would  be  glad  to  take  it, 
directly,  he  changed  his  mind  again,  and  could 
not  be  satisfied  without  it. 

Whilst  I  was  in  the  habit  of  riding  so  much) 
I  found  myself,  like  all  others  who  have  any 
thing  to  do  with  horse-flesh,  occasionally  taken 
in  by  the  dealers.  One  horse  which  I  bought 
at  a  handsome  price,  as  warranted  sound  and 
only  seven  years  old,  turned  out  lame  and 
aged.  I  therefore  commenced  an  action  against 
the  dealer,  and  recovered  damages,  contrary  to 
the  opinion  of  the  great  Lord  Mansfield,  who, 
with  all  his  knowlege,  did  not  know  the  test  by 
which  the  age  of  a  horse  may  be  ascertained. 
And,  as  the  major  part  of  my  readers  may  be  no 
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better  informed  than  his  Lordship  on  this  subject, 
they  may  learn  from  perusing  these  pages,  that 
mares  are  aged  at  seven  years  old,  and  horses 
at  eight.    The  mark  goes  out  of  the  mouth  of 
both  at  seven,  but  the  tusk  of  the  horse,  which  is 
concave,  does  not  fill  up  till  he  is  eight  years  old, 
and  as  that  increases  in  roundness,  the  age  of 
the  animal  is  nearly   determinable.     They  are 
called  aged  till  twelve  or  fourteen;  after  that 
there  is  a  sink  in  about  the  loins  which  denotes 
old  age.    All  this  was  so  well  set  forth  by  my 
principal  evidence,  Mr.  Layton,  that  I  attribute 
my  gaining  my  cause  entirely  to  the  manly  and 
perspicuous  manner  in  which  he  gave  his  testi- 
mony.    All  the  rest  of  my  witnesses  were  paid 
for  their  time ;  but  Mr.  Layton  would  not  ac- 
cept of  any  compensation  for  his,  though,  from 
his  numerous  engagements,  it  was  very  valuable 
to  him.     I   therefore   had   a   silver  tea-caddy 
made,  with  a  good  drawing  of  the  horse  on  it, 
and  Layton  looking  into  his  mouth,  which  I 
sent  home  for  Mrs.  Layton's  acceptance.     This 
worthy  man  was  afterwards  appointed  farrier  to 
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the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  used  to  gallop  down 
to  Brighton,  receive  his  orders,  and  gallop  back 
again  the  same  day,  having  relays  of  horses 
ready  halfway. 

The  next  time  I  saw  Lord  Mansfield  was  on 
the  trial  of  Mrs.  Rudd,  an  enchantress  whose 
charms,  so  fatal  to  the  unfortunate  Perreaus, 
seemed  to  inspire  his  Lordship  with  fresh  elo- 
quence, and  the  liveliest  zeal  in  her  behalf.  She 
was,  indeed,  the  very  head  of  that  fascinating 
and  dangerous  class  of  women  of  whom  it  may 
be  said. 

If  to  ber  share  some  female  errors  fall. 
Look  in  her  face,  and  you  forget  them  all. 

Lord  Mansfield  was  very  desirous  of  long  life, 
and,  whenever  he  had  old  men  to  examine,  he 
generally  asked  them  what  their  habits  of  living 
had  been.  To  this  interrogatory  an  aged  person 
replied,  that  he  had  never  been  drunk  in  his 
life.  "  See,  gentlemen,"  said  his  Lordship,  turn- 
ing to  the  younger  barristers,  "  what  temperance 
will  do."  The  next,  of  equally  venerable  ap- 
pearance, gave  a  very  different  account  of  him- 
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self,  he  had  not  gone  to  bed  sober  one  night  for 
fifty  years.  *'  See,  my  Lord,"  said  the  young 
barristers,  "what  a  cheerful  glass  will  do." 
"  Well,  gentlemen,"  replied  his  Lordship,  "  it 
only  proves,  that  some  sorts  of  timber  keep 
better  when  they  are  wet,  and  others  when  they 
are  dry."  His  Lordship  himself  bade  fair  to 
reach  the  advanced  stage  of  existence  to  which 
he  aspired,  but  it  is  certain  that  grief  for  the  loss 
of  his  papers,  which  were  destroyed  in  the  time 
of  the  riots,  shortened  a  life  equally  honorable 
to  himself  and  useful  to  the  public. 

Another  gentleman,  whom  I  used  to  meet 
with  great  pleasure  at  the  Christopher,  was  Mr. 
Richard  Ramsbottom,  an  eminent  brewer  and 
distiller,  since  member  for  Windsor,  brother  to 
the  venerable  gentleman  of  that  name  still  living 
in  the  place,  and  uncle  to  the  present  respected 
member  for  that  borough.  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
had  more  of  the  suaviter  in  modo  than  any  man 
I  ever  met  with ;  his  company  was  always  an 
acquisition.  His  appearance  and  countenance 
were  likewise  greatly  in  his  favor.     He   wore 
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the  uniform  of  the  hunt  when  he  went  out  with 
the  King's  stag-hounds,  and  one  day  his  Majesty 
inquired,  who  that  good-looking  gentleman  was ; 
"  Your  Majesty's  brewer  at  Windsor,"  was  the 
reply ;  "  And  a  very  fine  man  he  is,"  his  Majesty 
remarked.     He  was  likewise  a  bold  rider,  as  I 
myself  one  day  experienced,  to  the  momentary 
surprise  of  my  nerves.  I  dined  with  him  in  a  party 
at  the  Greyhound  at  Croydon  one  Sunday,  to 
be  ready  to  go  out  with  the  harriers  the  next 
morning ;  and  being  rather  elevated,  I  offered 
to  lay  him  a  bet  of  a  bottle  of  wine,  that  he  would 
not  take  any  leap  which  I  should  not  follow  : 
the  next  morning,  not  unmindful  of  his  wager,  he 
rode  up  to  a  new-staked  hedge ;  I  begged  him  by 
no  means  to  think  of  taking  so  dangerous  a  leap, 
as  he  might  get  his  horse  staked  in  the  attempt, 
and  break  his  own  neck.    He  cleared  it  notwith- 
standing my  remonstrance.  I  then  rode  up  to  the 
place  to  examine  it,  and  my  mare,  determined 
not  to  be  outdone,  went  over  it  in  a  moment ; 
fortunately,  I  kept  my  knees  tight  and  came 
safely  to  the  opposite  side,  to  the  great  astonish- 
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ment  of  the  lookers-on,  and  to  my  own  surprise 
also ;  for  in  fact  I  never  took  so  dangerous  a 
leap  either  before  or  since.  Honest  Tom  Pote, 
the  Etonian  bookseller,  was  also  one  of  our 
associates  at  the  Cliristopher,  and  an  excellent 
one  he  was.  There  is  an  admirable  portrait  of 
him  in  the  court-room  at  Stationers'  Hall ;  and 
I  hope  some  of  his  numerous  friends  will  gratify 
themselves  by  going  to  look  at  it,  for  in  it  they 
will  see  his  character  most  faithfully  delineated 
as  a  worthy,  honest-hearted,  guileless  man.  Nor 
must  I  in  this  place  omit  my  tribute  of  respect 
to  our  worthy  host  and  hostess,  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Kendell :  never  did  people  show  more  attention 
to  their  guests :  their  wine  was  excellent,  and 
their  accommodations  offered  all  the  comforts 
of  a  private  house,  with  the  additional  advan- 
tage of  having  every  thing  at  the  word  of  com- 
mand. 

I  belonged  also  to  a  card-club  at  the  Crown 
and  Rolls,  Chancery-lane.  Mr.  Ramsbottom 
came  in  one  evening,  and  related  to  us  a  most 
singular  accident  he  had  met  with  in  riding, 
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without  receiving  any  injury  either  to  himself  or 
his  horse.  He  was  coming  from  Epsom  races  ; 
the  night  was  very  dark  ;  he  met  a  tilted  cart, 
both  the  carter  and  himself  were  going  at  a 
brisk  rate,  when  the  girth  of  Mr.  Ramsbottom's 
horse  being  slack,  the  pole  of  the  cart  slipped 
into  it,  and  ripped  it  open;  by  which  Mr. 
Ramsbottom  and  the  saddle  came  to  the  ground 
together.  Another  member  of  this  club  was  a 
Mr.  Russell,  a  very  steady  gentlemanly  man, 
who  never  could  be  prevailed  upon  to  bet  half- 
a-crown,  and  yet  he  finally  ruined  himself 
by  gambling.  A  country  gentleman  came 
to  lodge  with  him,  whilst  the  lottery  was  draw- 
ing; he  brought  a  good  round  sum  of  money 
with  him,  and  took  back  three  times  as  much. 
His  way  of  making  it  was  by  insuring  a  cer- 
tain number  of  tickets  in  the  lottery,  and  if  they 
did  not  come  up  by  a  particular  day,  his  insu- 
rance-money was  doubled  or  trebled  ;  the  next 
year  he  c^me  again,  and  by  representing  his 
scheme  as  absolutely  certain  of  success,  poor 
Russell  was  induced  to  join  him.  Fortune  how- 
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ever  frowned  upon  the  partnership  ;  they  lost 
every  thing ;  the  projector  cut  his  throat ;  but 
Russell  sold  a  reversionary  interest  he  had  in  an 
estate  to  make  up  his  losses,  and  ventured  into 
the  field  once  more,  with  a  person  of  the  name 
of  G — ,  who  had  been  his  shopman.  They  laid 
a  scheme  for  gaining  in  London  the  earliest  intel- 
ligence of  the  state  of  the  lottery  in  Dublin, 
by  means  of  G — ,  who  was  a  light  weight  and  a 
good  horseman.  He  went  over  to  Dublin,  and 
waited  for  the  drawing  of  the  first  slip  :  as  soon 
as  that  was  drawn  he  set  off;  and  the  tide  hap- 
pening to  suit,  he  got  on  to  Chester,  where  his 
horse  was  waiting  for  him  ;  relays  were  planted 
on  the  road ;  he  galloped  off*  to  London,  and 
arrived  there  a  day  and  a  half  before  the  express 
could  reach  it,  on  account  of  having  to  wait  till 
the  day's  drawing  was  closed,  as  well  as  from 
the  extraordinary  speed  G —  had  used.  He  and 
Russell  had  not  however  money  enough  between 
them  to  insure  a  suflScient  number  of  undrawn 
tickets  to  mix  with  the  others.  Of  course  sus- 
picion was  awakened,  detection  took  place,  and 
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the  office  would  only  return  them  what  they  had 
actually  paid.  Pope,  the  lottery-office  keeper, 
told  me  how  near  he  was  being  pigeoned ;  I 
said  to  him  that  I  never  heard  any  man  for 
whom  I  had  a  regard  accused  of  any  thing  dis- 
honorable without  telling  him  of  it,  to  give  him 
an  opportunity  to  clear  his  character,  and  in 
case  of  his  not  being  able  to  do  so,  I  should 
cease  to  associate  with  him.  I  accordingly 
went  to  Russell,  and  told  him  the  subject  of  our 
conversation.  He  made  no  reply,  but  that  he 
was  completely  miserable,  and  believed  he 
should  destroy  himself.  Any  severity  of  re- 
mark on  my  part,  to  a  person  in  such  a  state  of 
feeling,  would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  it 
would  have  been  the  extreme  of  cruelty.  I  en- 
deavoured therefore  to  soothe  him  into  a  better 
frame  of  mind ;  representing  to  him  that  his  of- 
fence, after  all,  was  not  one  of  so  very  heinous  a 
nature,  but  that,  by  integrity  of  conduct  for  the 
future,  all  remembrance  of  it  might  be  oblite- 
rated ;  and  he  might  yet  enjoy  many  years  of 
respectabiUty  and  comfort;  for  that  the  worst 
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that  could  be  said  of  the  matter  was,  that  the 
lottery  had  cheated  him,  and  he  had  tried  to  be 
revenged. — I  took  my  leave  of  him  with  this  at- 
tempt at  consolation,  and  never  saw  him  again ; 
and  indeed  not  long  afterwards  he  terminated 
his  existence  with  his  own  hand. 

I  often  spent  my  evenings  at  the  Globe  ta- 
vern in  Fleet-street.  Mr.  P.  the  surgeon  was 
regular  in  his  attendance  there :  and  as  he  lived 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  water,  and  Black- 
friars'  Bridge  was  not  then  erected,  he  conti- 
nually had  to  take  a  boat,  very  late  at  night,  at 
the  certain  expense  of  three  or  four  shillings, 
and  the  risk  of  his  life  into  the  bargain.  When 
the  bridge  was  built  however,  he  grumbled  at  hav- 
ing to  pay  a  penny  for  crossing  it,  though  he  saved 
both  his  silver  and  his  person  by  the  exchange 
of  the  boat  for  the  bridge.  Among  the  com- 
pany at  the  Globe  was  Archibald  Hamilton 
the  printer,  with  a  mind  fit  for  a  lord  chancellor ; 
also  Mr.  Thomas  Carnan  the  bookseller,  who 
brought  an  action  against  the  Stationers'  com- 
pany for  the  printing  of  almanacks,  and  won 
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his  cause.     Dunstall  the  comedian,  famous  for 
his  song  in  Love  in  a  Village, 

I'm  not  such  an  elf,  though  I  say  it  myself. 
But  I  know  a  sheep's  head  from  a  carrot; 

and  as  delightful  a  companion  in  a  private 
room  as  he  was  amusing  on  the  stage  ;  also 
the  veteran  Macklin,  who,  when  the  company 
were  disputing  on  the  mode  of  spelling  the 
name  of  Shakespeare,  was  referred  to  by 
Billy  Upton,  a  good-tempered  fellow,  with  a  re- 
markably gruff  voice,  the  loudest  tones  of  which 
he  put  forth  as  he  observed,  "  There  is  a  gentle- 
man present  who  can  set  us  to  rights ;"  then  turn- 
ing to  Macklin  he  said,  *'  Pray,  Sir,  is  it  Shake- 
speare or  Shakzper  f  '*  Sir,"  said  Macklin,  "  I 
never  give  any  reply  to  a  thunderbolt." — Ano- 
ther of  the  frequenters  of  the  Globe  tavern  was 
Akerman  the  keeper  of  Newgate,  a  humane 
and  social  man,  and  one  of  those  careful  person- 
ages, who  always  thought  it  most  prudent  not 
to  venture  home  till  daylight.  Mr.  William 
Woodfall,   the   reporter  of    the   parliamentary 
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debates,  was  also  frequently  with  us;  and 
though  our  conversation  might  not  be  quite  of 
such  an  Attic  description  as  when  Shakespeare, 
and  Ben  Jonson,  and  Beaumont  and  Fetcher, 
used  to  frequent  it,  and  boast  that  they  left 
wit  enough  in  the  air  of  the  room  to  make 
the  next  two  companies  witty  in  spite  of  them- 
selves, we  yet  had  quite  variety  of  information 
and  quickness  of  repartee  enough  among  us  to 
leave,  even  at  this  distance  of  time,  a  delightful 
raciness  of  recollection  upon  my  memory  as  I 
recal  the  animated  groupes  that  used  to  form 
the  social  circle. 

The  Globe  was  kept  by  Deputy  Thorpe,  and 
truly  it  might  be  said  that  he  kept  it,  for  it  did 
not  keep  him.  He  was  too  convivial  and  too 
liberal  to  make  it  any  thing  but  a  losing  con- 
cern, and  he  died  insolvent.  One  evening  the 
conversation  turned  upon  the  experiment,  then 
in  agitation,  of  crossing  the  Channel  from  Dover 
in  a  balloon.  He  offered  to  bet  twenty  guineas 
that  it  would  not  be  accomplished,  and  was  so 
delighted  when  his  proposal  was  accepted  by 
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one  of  the  company,  that  he  treated  the  party 
with  a  gallon  of  claret,  and  very  soon  after  he 
had  to  pay  the  wager  also.  Another  of  our 
company,  whose  social  qualities  were  his  ruin, 
was  Doctor  Glover  ;  he  was  surgeon  to  a  regi- 
ment in  Ireland,  and  rendered  a  man,  who  was 
hung  in  Dublin,  the  doubtful  favor  of  restoring 
him  to  life ;  he  found  it  was,  at  any  rate,  no  fa- 
vour to  himself,  for  the  fellow  was  a  plague  to  him 
ever  afterwards,  constantly  begging  of  him,  and 
always  telling  him,  when  the  Doctor  was  angry 
with  him  for  it,  that,  as  his  honor  had  brought  him 
into  the  world  again,  he  was  bound  to  support 
him.  The  poor  Doctor  came  to  want  support  him- 
self before  he  died;  and  afterwards  there  were  se- 
veral handsome  subscriptions  made  in  behalf  of 
his  family,  to  one  of  which  I  willingly  put  down 
my  ten  guineas,  as  a  mark  of  my  respect  for  the 
memory  of  a  man,  who  was  a  friend  to  all  whom 
he  could  serve,  and  an  enemy  to  himself  alone. 
Doctor  Glover  possessed  inexhaustible  powers 
of  amusement,  and  an  address  so  pleasing  as  to 
procure  him  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  them 
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whenever  he  wished.  One  day  he  was  dining 
with  the  celebrated  Goldsmith,  at  the  Pack- 
Horse  at  Turnham  Green,  and  after  cracking  a 
social  bottle  they  strolled  homewards  through 
Little  Chelsea.  It  was  a  fine  midsummer  even- 
ing, and  as  they  passed  a  handsome  house,  they 
perceived  through  the  open  windows  a  large 
party  enjoying  themselves  in  the  most  festive 
manner ;  a  wish  to  join  it  sprung  into  their 
minds  and  broke  from  their  lips  at  the  same 
instant.  "  We  will  go  in,"  said  Doctor  Glover, 
and  taking  Goldsmith's  arm  he  marched  him 
forthwith  into  the  house,  and  made  his  bow  to 
the  owner  of  it,  who  imagined  him  to  have  some 
connection  with  his  guests,  and  welcomed 
him  accordingly;  in  a  few  minutes  he  was 
the  life  of  the  company  with  his  wit,  his  anec- 
dotes and  his  songs  ;  his  ease  and  cheerfulness 
inspired  Goldsmith  with  equal  confidence,  and 
after  entertaining  and  being  entertained  for  a 
couple  of  hours,  they  took  their  leave  in  high 
glee.  When  they  were  fairly  out  of  the  house 
Goldsmith  asked  Doctor  Glover  how  long  he 
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had  known  the  gentleman  they  had  been  visit- 
ing. "  I  don't  know  him  at  all,"  said  the  Doc- 
tor, "  I  never  saw  him  before."  Goldsmith,  all 
aghast  at  the  information,  was  going  to  run  back 
with  an  apology,  but  the  Doctor  restrained  his 
ardour,  and  persuaded  him  to  rest  satisfied  that 
the  impromptu  visit  had  ended  so  agreeably. 

Another  gay  and  fascinating  member  at  the 
Globe,  was  the  late  Mr.  John  Morgan,  a  man 
universally  known  and  esteemed ;  and  whose 
death  made  a  chasm  in  the  wide  circle  of  his  ac- 
quaintance not  easily  filled  up.  He  was  a  remark- 
ably handsome  young  man,  and  seeing  him  one 
night  at  an  E.O.  table,  he  reminded  me  so  strongly 
of  the  character  of  George  Barnwell,  and  awak- 
ened in  me  such  an  anxiety  lest  he  might  be 
exposed  to  equal  temptation,  that,  as  we  walked 
home,  I  could  not  help  remonstrating  with  him 
on  the  folly  and  danger  of  frequenting  such 
places  ;  I  told  him,  that  he  and  his  companions 
had  appeared  to  me  like  a  swarm  of  moths, 
hovering  round  the  flame,  into  which  they  would 
all  sooner  or  later  inevitably  be  drawn,  to  their 
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utter  destruction.  I  bade  him  consider  that  even 
if  he  neither  won  nor  lost,  which  was  more  than 
the  chances  against  him  could  justify  in  expect- 
ing, he  yet,  if  he  staked  a  guinea,  paid  at  the  rate 
of  three  guineas  an  hour  interest  for  the  use  of 
the  table  ;  and  that  I  was  certain  no  gentleman 
could  play  constantly  at  faro,  hazard,  or  any 
game  of  that  kind,  for  less  than  a  thousand  a 
year,  even  leaving  his  probable  losses  out  of  the 
calculation.  The  wisest  gamester  is  he  who 
winning  once  plays  no  more.  I  remember  one 
night,  at  Wettenhall's  in  Pail-Mall,  seeing  Mr. 
Mazzinghi,  the  composer,  come  in  with  a 
Frenchman,  whom  he  introduced  as  not  know- 
ing a  word  of  English,  but  who  managed  to 
win  a  considerable  sum,  with  which  he  walked 
off.  Wettenhall,  provoked  at  such  an  unfa- 
vorable run  upon  the  bank  from  an  entire 
stranger,  and  a  foreigner  too,  called  out 
to  him  as  he  was  going  down  stairs,  "  I  wish 
you  good  night,  Monsieur;  1  am  very  much 
obliged  to  you  for  your  company,  and  I  hope  I 
shall  see  you  again  :"  to  the  astonishment  of  all 
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present,  who  would  as  soon  have  expected  to 
hear  a  dog  speak,  Monsieur  replied  in  per- 
fectly good  English,  "  Mr.  Wettenhall,  I  wish 
you  good  night;  you  are  perfectly  welcome  to  my 
company,  but  you  will  never  see  mehere  again." 

Morgan  was,  without  exception,  the  best  com- 
panion I  ever  knew.  One  night  in  particular,  he 
was  so  irresistibly  droll,  that  Mr.  Woodmarston 
the  stock-broker  presented  the  ludicrous  specta- 
cle of  a  man  of  six  feet  high  rolling  about  on  the 
floor  with  his  arms  a-kimbo,  to  keep  himself  to- 
gether, as  he  said,  for  that  he  was  certain  other- 
wise he  should  break  a  blood-vessel,  that  fellow 
Morgan  made  him  laugh  so  much.  I  was  to 
Morgan  what  Sir  Watkin  Lewes  was  to  Wilkes, 
when  he  complained  that  Wilkes  made  a  butt 
of  him;  "  True,"  said  Wilkes,  "  still  it's  only  a 
waste  butt." 

I  likewise  belonged  to  a  sixpenny  card-club, 
at  the  Queen's  Arms  in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard  : 
it  consisted  of  about  twenty  members,  of  whom 
I  am  the  sole  survivor.  Among  them  was  Mr. 
Goodwin  of  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  a  woollen- 
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draper,  whose  constant  salutation,  when  he  first 
carae  down  stairs  in  the  morning,  was  to  his 
shop  in  these  words,  "  Good  morrow,  Mr.  Shop  ; 
you'll  take  care  of  me,  Mr.  Shop,  and  I'll  take 
care  of  you."  Another  of  our  members  was 
Mr.  Curtis,  a  respectable  stationer,  who  from 
very  small  beginnings,  left  his  son  ninety  thou- 
sand pounds  besides  an  estate  of  near  three 
hundred  a  year.  He  likewise  specified  the 
names  of  several  persons  for  legacies,  leaving 
blanks  for  the  sums  he  intended  them.  These 
blanks  were  afterwards  filled  up  by  his  son 
in  the  most  liberal  manner,  insomuch  that  all  the 
parties  interested  ackno  wleged  the  obligation  they 
were  under  to  him  for  his  generosity.  I  also  am 
among  the  number  of  those  whom  he  has  ren- 
dered his  debtor  by  acts  of  kindness.  I  had 
money  of  his  in  my  hands  for  many  years,  and 
when  his  mother  died,  which  was  soon  after  my 
recommencing  business,  he  came  to  me  formourn- 
ilng-rings.  I  told  him  that  I  was  much  obliged 
to  him  for  thinking  of  me ;  "  it  was  natural^''  said 
he,  "  for  me  to  think  of  you :"  and  this  single 
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word  uttered  in  the  kindest  tone  of  friendship 
sunk  into  my  memory  with  an  impression  which 
has  never  been  effaced.  He  died,  I  am  sorry  to 
say,  since  the  first  edition  of  these  pages  went  to 
press ;  leaving  a  widow  and  a  large  family,  but  all 
nobly  provided  for.  His  residence  at  Denmark- 
hill,  which  he  built  himself,  will  long  stand  a 
memorial  alike  of  his  taste  and  opulence ;  and 
that  those  whom  he  has  left  to  inherit  it  may 
spend  many  prosperous  and  happy  years  in  it, 
is  the  sincere  wish  of  him  who  pens  this  humble 
tribute  to  his  worth. 

My  worthy  friend  Henry  Baldwin,  another  of 
the  members  of  this  club,  married  Miss  Graham, 
the  sister  of  Mr.  Curtis's  wife,  and  was  no  less 
successful  in  business  than  his  brother-in-law; 
though  he  did  not  leave  so  large  a  fortune  behind 
him,  preferring,  as  he  expressed  it,  to  sip  of  the 
stream  himself  as  it  flowed,  and  to  disperse  it  to 
those  around  him  in  his  life-time.  He  was  indeed 
the  very  soul  of  benevolence  and  hospitality. 
He  had  a  large  family,  all  of  whom  he  liberally 
educated   and  set  up  in  the   world,   thinking 
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very  properly,  that  by  so  doing  he  acquitted 
himself  more  effectually  of  his  duty   towards 
them,  than  if  he   abridged  them   of  comforts 
and  respectability  during  his  life,  to  leave  them 
a  profusion  to  waste  after  his  death.    To  all 
around  him  in  business  he  was  liberal  and  just; 
to  men  of  genius  he  was  considerate  and  gene- 
rous.    Often   at  his  hospitable  board   have  I 
seen  needy  authors,  and  others  connected  with 
his  employment,  whose  abilities,  ill  requited  as 
they  might  have  been  by  the  world  in  general, 
were  by  him   always  appreciated  and  served. 
He  was  my  bosom  friend  and  constant  com- 
panion, and  the  favours  he  has  conferred  on  me 
are  indelibly  engraved  upon  my  heart ;  not  more 
for  the  essential  service  they  rendered  me  in 
times  of  need,  than  for  the  delicacy  and  feeling 
with   which   they    were  always   accompanied. 
Under  the  auspices  of  Bonnel  Thornton,  the 
elder  Colman,  Garrick,  and  some  other  wits  of 
the  age,  my  friend  Baldwin  set  up  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  of  which  he  was  printer  and  joint 
proprietor.     By  mixing  with  such  associates  his 
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intellectual  powers,  naturally  good,  were  much 
improved,  and  he  became  as  instructive  and 
cheerful  a  companion  as  could  be  desired,  for 
either  the  serious  or  the  social  hour. 

The  St.  James's  Chronicle,  for  many  years  de- 
servedly popular,  was  founded  on  the  soundest 
principles,  and   was  the  staunch  supporter  of 
government.     My  friend   Harry   was.  however, 
ill   requited  for   his  loyalty  and    zeal ;  for  the 
ministers,  whom  he   labo!ired  so   faithfully  to 
serve,  were  ungrateful  enough  to  set  up  a  paper  in 
opposition  to  his,  and  even  to  withhold  intelli- 
gence  from   him,  in    order  that  it    might  first 
appear  in  their  own  paper.  The  St.  James's  Chro- 
nicle is  still  conducted  by  my  friend's  worthy 
son  Mr.  Charles  Baldwin,  with  increased  re- 
pute, and  with  a   circulation  far  beyond  that 
of  any  other  evening   paper.      I   found   great 
benefit  to  my  business  from  advertising  in  this 
paper,   wherein   my   friend  used    generally   to 
assign  me  a  conspicuous  place  near  the  Poet's 
Corner :  and  I  was  by  this   means  introduced 
more  especially  to  the  notice  of  the  clergy,  who 
all  read  the  St.  James's  Chronicle,  from  the  hum- 
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blest  curate  up  to  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
and  among  whom  I  have  ever  had  to  rank  a 
great  number  of  my  best  customers. 

J  was  frequently  assisted  in  the  drawing  up  of 
my  advertisements  by  the  late  Reverend  Doctor 
Cosens,  an  elegant  writer  and  admired  preacher 
in  his  day.  He  was  likewise  a  clever  man  and 
a  most  agreeable  companion,  and  he  and  I  were 
such  cronies  that  1  felt  no  reluctance  to  entrust 
him  with  the  whole  state  of  my  affairs.  "  The  art 
of  advertising,"  he  used  to  say,  "  is  the  same  to  a 
tradesman,  as  the  art  of  dressing  is  to  a  beauty. 
The  great  secret  with  both  is  to  expose  enough 
to  excite  curiosity,  and  to  conceal  enough  to 
leave  curiosity  ungratified.  Only  get  people  to 
come  to  your  shop,  and,  when  there,  you  can 
easily  convince  them  that  they  cannot  go  to  a 
better ;  do  as  well  as  the  best,  and  better  than 
most,  and  you  will  always  be  sure  of  cus- 
tomers." This  notion  was  quite  in  conformity 
with  my  own  creed  ;  and,  indeed,  my  way  of 
settling  things  was  always  concise,  and  I  hope 
in  general    satisfactory.     It   was  comprised  in 
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these  few  words,  "  Whatever  you  lay  out  with 
me,  you  shall  never  have  occasion  to  repent  J* 
This  is  enough  for  a  fair  dealer  to  say  ;  for  as 
to  pretending  to  supply  goods  of  equal  quality 
ten  per  cent,  cheaper  than  any  other  house  will 
do,  or  to  plate  with  a  solidity  equal  to  silver 
itself,  when  all  the  world  knows  that  there  never 
was  any  plating  used  of  the  thickness  of  gold- 
beater's skin,  it  carries  such  falsehood  on  the 
face  of  it,  as  would  effectually  set  me  on  my 
guard  against  any  person  who  might  promul- 
gate it;  for  I  have  made  one  observation 
throughout  life,  which  has  never  deceived  me, 
and  that  is,  that  he  who  will  tell  one  lie  will  tell 
a  thousand,  whenever  interest  or  inclination  may 
tempt  him  so  to  do. 

Advertisers  are  in  general  looked  upon  with 
distrust,  from  the  old  adage,  that  "  Good  wine 
needs  no  bush;"  but  when  a  man  advertises 
himself  as  a  manufacturer  of  plated  goods,  and 
states  that  he  can  sell  them  at  ten  per  cent,  less 
than  the  most  respectable  persons  in  the  trade 
can  do,  it  is  so  contrary  to  fact,  that  Mr.  B61- 
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ton  and  the  superior  manufacturers  at  Sheffield 
would  not  supply  him  with  a  single  article,  not 
only  from  contempt  of  his  barefaced  effrontery, 
but  from  knowing  also,  that  their  newest  pat- 
terns would  be  sent,  by  such  a  person,  to  inferior 
workmen,  to  make  similar  articles  of  an  inferior 
quality.     It  is  extraordinary  that  a  late  financier 
should  be  the  friend  and  patron  of  persons  of  this 
description ;  it  bespeaks  such  a  narrow  mind,  that 
the  public  have  no  reason  to  regret  the  change 
that  has  taken  place  in  his  department  of  the  mi- 
nistry ;  in  fact,  he  never  had  the  wit  to  devise  a 
new  tax,  and  therefore  could  only  double  and  tre- 
ble the  old  ones  ;  for  instance,  the  license  for  a 
working  silversmith  used  to  be  forty  shillings  ; 
it  is  now  four  pounds  twelve  shillings — a  pro- 
digious burden  upon  the  poorer  classes  of  work- 
men, who  cannot  work  up  a  bit  of  silver,  or 
make  a  teaspoon  of  the  value  of  sixteen  pence, 
without  paying  this  enormous  addition  to  the 
former  tax.     The  whole  tax  is  indeed  so  dispro- 
portionally  oppressive  to  the  individual,  com- 
pared to  the  trifling  profit  it  brings  in  to  govern- 
ment, that  it  might  be  abolished  altogether  with- 
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out  loss,  as  it  scarcely  pays  more  than  the  ex- 
pense of  collecting,  whilst  the  industry  of  a  large 
class  of  people  would  be  greatly  benefited  by 
its  repeal.  Should  this  humble  statement  meet 
the  eye  of  any  financial  gentleman,  and  induce 
him  even  to  get  the  tax  reduced  to  the  old  rate, 
1  shall  indeed  feel  the  gratification  of  one  who 
is  assured  that  he  has  not  lived  entirely  in 
vain. 

It  might  seem  an  insult  to  warn  my  readers 
against  the  impudent  pretensions  of  advertisers 
in  various  lines,  did  not  the  opulence,  which  too 
often  waits  on  their  shameless  professions,  suf- 
ficiently  prove   that   they   find   a  multitude  of 
credulous  readers.     I  knew  a  man  who  made  a 
fortune  by  advertising  a  strop,  that  was  capable 
alike  of  taking  a  notch  out  of  a  scythe,  or  giving 
an  edge  to  the  finest  razor ;  and  I  have  seen  in 
Blackfriars'-road  an  empiric  in  his  coach  and 
four,  with  his  phaeton  following,  his  son  and 
daughter  on  horseback,  and  two  outriders  ;  and 
all  this  pomp  and  luxury  were  supported  by  the 
sale  of  a  pretended  remedy  for  the  tooth-ache, 
incessantly  advertised  as  infallible,   though   it 
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was,  in  fact,  nothing  but  a  solution  of  aqua  fortis, 
which,  by  giving  increased  pain,  diminished  the 
lesser,  at  the  expense  of  turning  the  teeth  black, 
and  finally  destroying  them. 

Doctor  Rock  was  another  famous  quack  and 
advertiser  in  his  day.     His  advertisements  cost 
him  above  a  thousand  a  year,  fifty  years  ago  ; 
but  the  money  thus  laid  out  came  back  to  him 
with  enormous  interest.     A  person  told  him  one 
day,  that  he  wondered  where  he  found  people 
foolish  enough  to  take  his  medicines.  "  You  may 
soon  satisfy  yourself  on  that  point,"  replied  the 
Doctor,  "  if  you  will  only  stand  at  the  window 
a  few  minutes,  and  give  me  the  impartial  result 
of  your  observations  on  the  countenances  of  the 
passers  by."     He  accordingly  did  so.     "Well," 
said   the   Doctor,    "  what   do    you    observe  ?" 
"  Why,  I  see  a  great  many  stupid  faces,  a  great 
many  foolish  ones,  and  here  and  there  a  sensible 
one."  **  Now  then,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  you  know 
my  secret,  the  stupid  and  foolish  take  my  medi- 
cines, and  the  sensible  let  them  alone."     A  man 
told  him  one  day,  that  he  remembered  his  being 
fellow-porter  with  him  at  St.  Bartholomew's; 
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"  Aye,"  said  the  Doctor,  "  and  if  I  had  been  a 
stupid  fellow  like  you,  I  should  have  been  a 
porter  still." 

The  latter  days  of  my  friend  Mr.  Baldwin 
were  spent  in  comfortable  retirement  at  Rich- 
mond. He  died  in  his  79th  year.  His  widow 
still  survives  him,  and  is  at  this  time  of  the  same 
age,  in  possession  of  all  her  faculties,  and  with  a 
countenance  which  eloquently  expresses  the 
pleasure  of  looking  back  upon  a  long  and  well- 
spent  life.  None  but  the  family  were  invited  to 
the  funeral  of  this  worthy  man ;  I,  however,  a 
mourner  in  heart,  as  much  as  any  of  them,  went 
a  silent  spectator  of  the  solemn  scene,  and  when 
the  attendants  had  all  retired,  I  stepped  up  to 
the  grave,  and  looking  on  the  earth  which  now 
hid  him  from  my  sight,  I  fervently  ejaculated, 
*'  Blessed  be  the  memory  of  the  wise  and  good  !" 
and  blessed  indeed  it  is ;  for  his  image  often 
steals  upon  my  recollection,  and  cheers  the  twi- 
light hour  of  my  quiet,  though  not  lonely,  hearth. 

On  my  return  home,  Mrs.  Brasbridge  remind- 
ed me,  that  about  seven  years  before  Mr.  Bald- 
win had  left  a  packet  to  my  care,  with  a  direc- 
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tion  on  the  envelope,  that  it  was  to  be  placed 
among  my  private  papers,  and  opened  by  me  in 
case  of  my  surviving  him;  to  this  direction  the 
following  words  were  added  :  "  Of  this,  do  not 
say  a  word  to  any  body,  but  be  assured,  that  in 
the  enclosed  there  is  nothing  to  give  you  any  un- 
easiness;" so  careful  was  this  worthy  man  to  spare 
me  even  a  momentary  anxiety,  whilst  I  might  be 
unfolding  it.  I  now  fulfilled  his  request  by  open- 
ing it,  and,  to  my  great  surprise,  I  found  it  to 
contain  a  bond  of  my  own,  with  a  few  lines 
from  him,  begging  me  to  accept  it,  and  the  in- 
terest up  to  that  time,  as  a  token  of  his  regard. 
I  mentioned  it  to  his  son  Charles,  who  replied : 
"  In  every  thing  that  was  my  father's  practice ; 
whatever  good  action  he  did,  he  always  wished 
it  should  be  unknown." 

Another  place,  which  I  used  to  frequent  occa- 
sionally, was  the  Cider  Cellar  in  Maiden-lane  : 
It  was  famous  for  its  political  debates  and  argu- 
ments, unpolluted,  however,  with  such  doctrines 
as  have  since  been  broached  in  places  of  similar 
resort  by  the  radicals,  though  it  was  just  then  that 
the  short-lived  popularity  of  Wilkes  was  begin- 
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ningto  dawn.  Among  the  company  was  the  late 
Mr.  Thomas  Evans,  bookseller  in  the  Strand, 
a  man  whose  mind  was  cultivated  by  much 
reading,  and  stored  with  anecdotes,  which  he 
related  with  singular  felicity.  There  was  also  a 
Mr.  Whitehead,  a  Quaker,  a  man  of  consider- 
able abilities,  and  of  such  disinterested  patriotism 
that,  whilst  he  took  upon  himself  the  setting  to 
rights  of  the  affairs  of  government,  he  magnani- 
mously suffered  his  own  to  go  to  decay ;  inso- 
much that  I  have  seen  him  in  the  streets  in  a 
state  of  distress,  which  irresistibly  extended  my 
hand  towards  him  with  the  momentary  relief  of 
charity.  I  endeavoured  at  the  same  time  to 
console  him  under  his  poverty,  with  telling  him, 
that  I  also  had  experienced  the  vicissitudes  of 
fortune,  but  that  I  looked  upon  them  as  bless- 
ings in  disguise  sent  to  correct  a  mispent  life. 
"  Ah !"  he  replied,  "  if  mine  are  blessings  in 
disguise,  they  are  hidden  under  so  thick  a  cover- 
ing, that  I  cannot  make  out  one  of  them." 

The  "  Free  and  Easy  under  the  Rose"  was 
another  society  to  which  I  belonged.  It  was 
founded  sixty  years  ago  at  the  Queen's  Arms, 
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in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard,  and  was  afterwards 
removed  to  the  Horn  tavern.     It  was  origin- 
ally kept  by  Bates,  who  was  never  so  happy 
as   when  standing  behind   a  chair  with  a  nap- 
kin under  his   arm ;  but  arriving  at  the  dignity 
of  Alderman,  tucking  in  the  calipash  and  cali- 
pee himself,  instead  of  handing  it  round  to  the 
company,  soon  did  his  business.     My  excellent 
friend  Crickitt,  the  marshal  of  the  High  Court 
of  Admiralty,  was  President  of  this  society  for 
many  years,  and  I  was  constantly  in  attendance 
as  his  Vice.  It  consisted  of  some  thousand  mem- 
bers, and  I  never  heard  of  any  one  of  them  that 
ever  incurred  any  serious  punishment.  Our  great 
fault  was  sitting  too  late  ;  in  this  respect,  accord- 
ing to  the  principle  of  Franklin,  that  "  time  is 
money,"  we  were  indeed  most  unwary  spend- 
thrifts;   in   other   instances   our   conduct    was 
orderly  and  correct.     I    cannot   say   so  much 
for  the   company  that  frequented  the  Spread 
Eagle,  in  the  Strand,  a  house  famous  for  the  re- 
sort of  young  men  after  the  theatre.     Shorter, 
the  landlord,  facetiously  observed,  that  his  was 
a  very  uncommon  set  of  customers,  for  what 
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with  hanging,  drowning,  and  natural  deaths,  he 
had  a  change  every  six  months. 

One  of  our  members,  Mr.  Hawkins,  a  spat- 
terdash  maker,  of  Chancery-lane,  was  remarka- 
ble for  murdering  the  king's  English.     Having 
staid  away  for  some  days  in  consequence  of  a 
fit  of  illness,  one  of  his  friends  asked  him  the 
cause  of  his  absence;  he  said  he  had  been  an 
individual  some  time,  meaning  an  invalid.     In 
giving  an  account  of  the  troops  landing  from 
America,  after  long  absence  and  perilous  service, 
he  said,  they  were  so  rejoiced,  that  they  prosti- 
tuted themselves  on  the  earth ;  the  person,  to 
whom  he  was  relating  it,  observed,  that  they 
had  been  manured  to  hardships ;  "  Yes,  indeed 
they  had,"  said  Mr.  Hawkins,  "  and  that  was 
the  reason  they  were  so  much  affected."     Mr. 
Hawkins  was,  nevertheless,  a  very  good  man,  as 
well  as  a  good  spatterdash  maker ;  and  the  name 
of  Equity  Hawkins,  which  we  gave  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  living  in  Chancery-lane,   might 
have  been  applied  to  him,  with  equal  truth,  on 
account  of  his  own  integrity. 

Amons::  our  number  was  a  Mr.  Darwin,  a 
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good-natured  fellow,  but  of  those  yielding  ma- 
terials, that  may  be  impressed  either  with  right 
or  wrong  notions,  according  to  the  hand  that 
undertakes  to  mould  them.  He  brought  a  paper 
into  the  club-room  one  evening,  entitled,  "  The 
Farce  of  the  Guillotine,  with  the  King's  Head 
in  a  Basket."  This  precious  morceau  was  embel- 
lished with  a  cut,  exhibiting  the  head  of  our 
venerable  and  revered  sovereign  as  just  decapi- 
tated ;  it  was  handed  round,  and  elicited  various 
comments  ;  when  it  came  to  me,  I  remarked  to 
Mr.  Darwin,  that  life  was  considered  a  long 
education,  but  that  the  longer  he  lived,  the  more 
foolish  he  seemed  to  grow.  I  added,  however, 
that  I  thought  it  my  duty,  when  I  found  him  dis- 
seminating such  opinions  as  those,  to  teach  him 
their  impropriety.  I  then  rang  the  bell  for  the 
waiter,  and,  when  he  came,  I  ordered  him  in  an 
authoritative  tone  to  go  for  the  city  marshal, 
accompanying  my  order,  however,  with  a  wink, 
which  told  him  it  was  only  in  jest.  Mr.  Darwin 
took  the  alarm,  bolted  out  of  the  room,  and 
made  a  precipitate  retreat  into  his  own  house, 
where  he  immediately  consigned  the  cause  of 
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his  fright  to  the  flames.  It  was  a  full  fortnight 
before  he  ventured  back  to  the  "  Free  and  Easy;" 
when  I  saw  him  there  again,  I  went  up  to  him, 
and  told  him,  that  he  m.ustknow  me  well  enough 
to  be  aware  that  I  would  not  do  any  thing  to 
hurt  him,  and  that  I  only  intended  to  frighten 
him  a  little  ;  he  laughed,  and  told  me  that  I  had 
certainly  succeeded,  for  that  he  had  rummaged 
all  the  drawers  in  his  escritoire,  to  find  out  if  he 
had  accidentally  any  thing  of  an  objectionable 
kind  among  his  papers.  He  carried  his  good- 
nature so  far,  as  not  only  to  forgive  me,  but  to 
seal  his  forgiveness  by  a  reconciliation  dinner 
to  me,  and  half  a  dozen  other  buds  of  the  rose, 
where  all  of  us  appeared  animated  by  one  senti- 
ment of  conviviality  and  good  will. 

Mr.  Darwin  was  one  of  the  churchwardens  of 
St.  Mildred's.  A  gentleman,  who  had  formerly 
lived  in  the  parish,  and  whose  wife  was  buried  in 
the  churchyard,  afterwards  went  into  a  distant 
county,  and  erected  a  superb  mausoleum  upon  his 
estate  ;  the  first  dedication  of  which  he  wished  to 
be  to  the  remains  of  his  wife.  Accordingly  he  wrote 
to  the  churchwardens  ;  and  a  proper  deputation 
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of  graved iggers,  with  the  sexton,  and  Mr.  Darwin 
at  their  head,  descended  into  the  vaults  to  search 
for  the  coffin  of  the  defunct.     When  they  found 
it,  however,  it  was  in  such  a  state  that  it  could 
not  be  moved  ;  they  therefore  contented  them- 
selves with  transferring  the  plate,   stating  the 
name,  age,  and  period  of  decease,  to  its  next 
neighbour,  a  respectable  old   gentleman,   who 
most  likely  little  dreamed  in  his  life-time,  that 
his  clay  would  finally  rest  beneath  a  superb 
mausoleum,    and  have  all  the  honors  paid  to  it 
that  were  intended  by  the  owner  for  his  departed 
wife.       When    the    removal    was    completed, 
Darwin  remarked,   that  they  had  had  a  very 
disagreeable  job,  and  it  would  require  a  good 
dinner  to  get  them  over  it,  which  they  accord- 
ingly had. 

Darwin  was  very  intimate  with  Mr.  Figgins, 
a  wax-chandler  in  the  Poultry,  who  was  also 
a  member  of  the  "  Free  and  Easy."  They  almost 
always  entered  the  room  together,  and,  from  the 
inseparable  nature  of  their  friendship,  I  gave  them 
the  names  of  Liver  and  Gizzard ;  and  they 
were   ever    afterwards   called   the    Liver    and 
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Gizzard    of  the   Common  Council.     Mr.  Fig- 
gins   had    the  honor  of  receiving    knighthood 
from  the  fair  hand  of  Miss  Boydell,  when  her 
uncle,  that  worthy  patron  of  the  arts,  was  the 
Lord    Mayor,    and    she    officiated    as   Lady 
Mayoress.     She  called  him  up  to  her,  and  said, 
*'  Now,   Mr.  Figgins,  I  will  knight  you  ;"  and 
giving  him  a  smart  rap  with  her  fan  over  his 
head,  which  would  have  very  safely  borne  a  blow 
from  a  much  heavier  weapon,  she  said,  "  Rise 
up,  Sir  Benjamin  :"  all  the  company  laughed 
heartily,  and   Sir   Benjamin  retained   his  title 
among  his  acquaintance  ever  after.     Sir  Watkin 
Lewes,  also  a  member  of  the  "  Free  and  Easy," 
one  evening  called  to  him,  saying,  *'  Come,  Sir 
Benjamin,  we  are  brother  knights,  let  us  take  a 
glass   of  wine  together."     Sir  Benjamin  was 
greatly  flattered  by  this  mark  of  condescension, 
and  could  not  have  felt  prouder  of  his  honours 
had  they  been  of  a  much  more  substantial  nature. 
I  should  be  wanting  in  my  habitual  reverence 
for  the  fair  sex,  did  I  not  take  this  opportunity 
of  acknowledging  the   attractions   and  graces 
possessed  by  Miss  Boydell  at  this  time.     Her 
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countenance  was  of  the  most  animated  descrip- 
tion, and  beamed  with  the  benevolence  which 
formed  the  distinguishing  feature  of  her  charac- 
ter ;  this  benevolence  she  might  be  considered  as 
inheriting  from  her  worthy  uncle,  who  was  like- 
wise one  t)f  the  most  industrious  of  men.  In 
this  respect  also,  his  niece  resembled  him.  After 
her  marriage  with  Mr.  Nicol,  the  late  king's 
bookseller,  she  formed  one  of  the  most  valuable 
collections  of  prints  in  the  kingdom,  which  at 
her  death  she  ordered  to  be  sold  ;  and  which, 
for  the  most  part  elegantly  mounted  with  her 
own  hands,  excited  the  admiration  of  all  be- 
holders, as  a  surprising  monument  of  female 
perseverance  and  taste.  The  principal  part  of 
this  noble  collection  was  purchased  by  his  Grace 
the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  who  appointed  as  his 
agent,  for  that  purpose,  Mr.  Smith,  the  keeper  of 
the  prints  at  the  British  Museum ;  a  gentleman 
valued  by  the  connoisseurs,  for  his  knowledge 
in  the  arts,  and  esteemed  by  all  his  friends  for 
the  goodness  of  his  disposition,  and  the  inex- 
haustible vivacity  of  his  conversation.     To  Mr. 

E 
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Nicol,  likewise,  I  would  here  pay  that  tribute  of 
respect,  to  which  he  is  entitled  from  his  veteran- 
ship  in  literature,  and  the  thousand  benevolent 
and  social  qualities  which  have  endeared  him  to 
a  large  circle  of  acquaintance  through  his  long 
life ;  the  evening  of  which  is  cheered  to  him  by 
the  affectionate  and  unremitting  attentions  of  an 
amiable  niece,  who  has  for  some  years  devoted 
herself  entirely  to  him,  and  whose  society  and 
conversation,  of  no  common  order,  must  have 
been  doubly  valuable  to  him  since  the  death  of 
his  worthy  wife. 

-  I  must  now  return  to  the  "  Free  and  Easy" 
and  its  politics.  We  had  at  least  the  benefit  of 
the  earliest  intelligence  in  all  matters  of  import- 
ance ;  for  Harrison,  the  printer,  who  was  one  of 
our  members,  used  to  bring  us  the  Gazette  in 
manuscript,  which  was  very  agreeable,  as  it  ena- 
bled us  occasionally  to  appear  wiser  than  our 
neighbours.  One  of  the  happiest  evenings  I 
ever  spent  there,  was  that  on  which  the  late  king- 
went  to  Covent  Garden  theatre  for  the  first  time 
af(er  his  long  and  alarming  illness.     The  late 
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Mr.  Illiff,  the  carpenter,  a  worthy  man  and  a  good 
subject,  came  in  and  informed  us  of  the  enthu- 
siasm with  which  his  Majesty  had  been  greeted  ; 
never  indeed  was  more  joy  exhibited  by  a  loyal 
people.  When  Mr.  Illiff  had  concluded  his  ac- 
count, he  struck  up  '^  God  save  the  King"  in  most 
stentorian  tones,  in  which  we  all  joined  "  heart 
and  voice  ;"  and  gave  the  passages 

Confound  their  politics, 
Frustrate  their  knavish  tricks, 

with  peculiar  emphasis,  for  we  were  just  then 
beginning  to  suspect  that  we  had  got  a  few 
democrats  among  us,  whose  sentiments  were 
in  direct  opposition  to  those  of  the  majority  of 
our  party. 

We  had  hitherto,  though  so  numerous  a  body, 
been  remarkably  united  in  opinions  on  civil  and 
political  subjects ;  but,  about  this  time,  the  re- 
volutionary mania  began  to  spread,  like  some 
awful  epidemic,  from  the  continent  to  this  hap- 
py island  ;  many  foreigners  gained  admittance 
among  us,  and  the  doctrines  they  occasionally 
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broached,  were  such  as  threatened,  if  generally 
promulgated,  to  involve  our  own  country  in  all 
the  anarchy  and  bloodshed  of  France.  Among 
the  rest  of  these  intruders,  for  such  I  must  deem 
them,  was  a  Mr.  Lothroi,  a  Frenchman,  who 
appeared  to  me  a  very  suspicious  character,  and 
whom  I  strongly  suspected  of  being  in  England 
without  a  proper  license.  Under  this  idea  I  did 
what  I  thought  my  duty,  and  what  I  should 
think  every  real  lover  of  his  country  would  have 
done  in  similar  circumstances,  when  the  peril- 
ous aspect  of  the  times  called  on  all  true  Eng- 
lishmen to  be  on  their  guard  alike  against  inter- 
nal and  external  enemies.  I  went  to  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Clark,  and  stated  fully  and  explicitly 
my  suspicions  respecting  Mr.  Lothroi,  taking 
care,  at  the  same  time,  to  explain  that  I  knew 
of  nothing  positively  wrong  in  his  conduct ;  and 
that  I  was  not  actuated  by  any  motive  of  ill-will 
against  him,  but  merely  by  my  desire  to  do 
what  I  thought  my  duty  as  a  good  citizen,  and 
a  loyal  subject,  demanded  of  me.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain Clark  told  me,  that,  in  order  to  carry  on 
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the  business  in  proper  form,  I  ought  to  send  for 
Mr.  Lothroi,  and  then  deliver  him  up  to  the 
city  marshal,    who   would  take  him  before  the 
Lord   Mayor,  which  office  was,  at  that  time, 
filled  by  Paul  Le  Mesurier,  Esq.  who  would 
make  him  give  a  proper  account  of  himself,  or 
take  the  consequences.     I  accordingly  did  so  ; 
Mr.  Lothroi  was  taken  before  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and,  the  account  he  gave  of  himself  being  deemed 
satisfactory,  he  was  discharged.    I  was  perfectly 
contented  with  the  result,  for,  as  I  had  no  per- 
sonal malice  against  the  man,  I  could  not  be  sorry 
that  he  had  cleared  himself  from  my  suspicions. 
I  will  frankly  acknowledge,  that  I  have  a  natural 
antipathy  to  a  Frenchman,  the  stronger  because  it 
is  hereditary  ;  for  my  father,  w  ho  was  an  honest 
inland  farmer,  entertained  the  same  feeling,  and 
carried  it  to  such  a  height  that  he  would  never 
even  let  me  learn  the  language  of  a  people,  whom 
he  regarded  as  our  natural  and  unchangeable 
enemies  :  but  I  hope  that,  with  his  prejudices,  I 
likewise  inherited  too  much  of  his  justice  and 
sincerity  to  endeavour  to  do  any  man  a  secret 
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injury,  or  to  say  a  thing  behind  his  back  which  I 
should  not  have  the  courage  to  do  before  his 
face.     This  affair  of  Lothroi's,  nevertheless,  got 
related  in  a  thousand  ways  to  my  disadvantage : 
I  was  accused  of  having  invited  a  foreigner  to 
my  house,  in  order  to  betray  him,  most  unjustly, 
into  the  hands  of  justice ;  of  putting  on  for  this 
purpose  a  show  of  friendship,  which  no  motive 
whatever   could    make    me   exhibit   towards   a 
Frenchman  in  such  a  manner  as  to  deceive  him, 
and  of  innumerable  other  meannesses  which  my 
soul  would  have  held  in  utter  abhorrence.     To 
silence  these  unjust  accusations,  and  awe  the 
democrats,    who    thought    to    bully    me    into 
cowardly  submission,  I  was  compelled  to  put  on 
a  most  determined  air  of  defiance,  and  to  chal- 
lenge each  and  every  one  of  them,  that  had  any 
fault  to  find  with  me,  to  do  it  at  once,  so  as  to 

give  me  an  opportunity  of  vindicating  my  conduct 

in  whatever  way  might  appear  most  proper  and 

eligible  in  my  own  eyes. 

I  must,  however,  leave  the  Highflyer,  the  Free 

«nd  Easy,  the  Whist  club,  and  Cider  Cellar,  and 
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return  to  my  shop,  or  I  shall  let  them  do  as  they 
have  often  done  before,  draw  me  from  what  ought 
obe  the  chief  object  of  my  attention. 

In  the  year  1779  Mr.  Slade  and  I  dissolved 
partnership;  and  my  friend  Baldwin,  perceiv- 
ing that  I  looked  somewhat  grave  upon  the 
occasion,  told  me,  he  supposed  I  might  not 
find  myself  just  then  possessed  of  money  enough 
to  settle  our  accounts  comfortably ;  and  that,  if 
five  hundred  pounds  would  do  me  any  good,  I 
might  have  it  from  him.  I  replied,  that  I  had 
always  taken  him  to  be  a  man  of  good  sound 
sense,  but  that  now  I  should  give  him  credit 
for  being  a  conjuror ;  for  that  he  had  precisely 
guessed  the  situation  in  which  I  was  placed, 
and  that  five  hundred  pounds  was  exactly  the 
sura  that  would  enable  me  to  fulfil  my  wishes. 
"  Will  you  then  have  it  now,"  he  inquired,  with- 
out the  least  parade  of  serving  me  ;  I  replied 
not  at  that  moment,  but  that  in  about  ten  days 
I  would  call  upon  him  for  it.  "Very  well," 
said  he,  "it  shall  be  ready  for  you;  only  do 
not  make  a  talk  about  it."     When  I  went  fojc 
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the  money  I  took  him  my  bond,  for  which  he 
scolded  me,  as  putting  myself  to  an  unne- 
cessary expense,  when  I  ought  to  have  known 
my  note  would  have  been  enough  to  satisfy  him. 
*'  To  be  explicit,"  said  he,  "  it  is  contrary  to  my 
plan  to  lend  money  for  a  permanency,  therefore 
if  you  have  any  friend,  who  will  let  you  have  it 
for  a  length  of  time,  bring  me  mine  back  again ; 
but  if  such  a  one  should  not  be  to  be  found, 
keep  it  as  long  as  you  live ;  I  shall  never  ask 
you  for  it ;  I  only  tell  you  what  I  like  the  best  of 
the  two."  A  short  time  afterwards  I  mentioned 
the  matter  to  a  female  relative,  Mrs.  Lewis,  who 
since  married  Dr.  Halifax,  as  the  most  flattering 
circumstance  of  my  life ;  she  agreed  with  me 
that  it  was  so ;  and,  that  a  person  capable  of 
so  generous  an  action  might  be  secured  from 
losing  any  thing  by  it,  she  said  she  would  come 
to  town  herself,  the  next  day,  to  discharge  the 
obligation.  "  That,  madam,"  said  I,  "  you  cannot 
do,  either  with  respect  to  Mr.  Baldwin  or  your- 
self; the  obligation  must  ever  remain  with  me  to 
the  latest  moment  of  my  existence."    The  next 
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day  she  came  to  town  to  sell  out  stock,  to 
enable  me  to  discharge  the  bond ;  I  told  my 
friend  Harry,  that  1  might  as  well  have  had  a 
thousand  pounds  as  five  hundred,  as  I  should 
never  be  asked  for  it  again;  he  jokingly  said, 
"  When  will  you  do  any  thing  like  a  man  ?"  I 
replied,  "  I  never  had,  and  was  afraid  I  never 
should."  It  would  swell  these  pages  far  beyond 
my  intention,  were  I  to  detail  half  the  acts  of 
kindness  I  have  received  from  this  worthy  man  ; 
whenever  I  wanted  money,  to  him  I  could  al- 
ways apply  with  confidence,  and  willingness  to 
be  under  obligation  to  him.  He  never  showed 
any  further  caution  than  saying  sometimes,  "  Do 
not  take  me  in,  my  good  fellow ;  let  me  have  my 
money  again."  I  used  only  to  assure  him,  I 
never  would  deceive  him  ;  and  I  am  happy  to 
think  that  never,  in  a  single  instance,  did  I 
betray  the  confidence  he  so  kindly  placed  in 
me. 

I  had,  at  the  time  I  am  speaking  of,  a  thriving 
business,  free  from  bad  debts,  and  requiring  no- 
thing but  personal  attention  to  secure  a  hand- 
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some  independence  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Tliis  attention,  unfortunately,  it  did  not  receive 
from  me.  I  gradually  transferred  all  my  cares 
to  a  young  man  of  the  name  of  Ashforth,  who 
had  been  apprenticed  to  me  for  six  years,  and  in 
whom  I  placed  the  utmost  confidence.  He  was  a 
clever  acute  boy,  with  gentlemanly  manners  and 
address,  but  his  articulation  was  almost  unin- 
telligible from  its  extreme  rapidity.  This  defect 
I  took  great  pains  to  cure  him  of;  insomuch, 
that  I  have  often  made  him  repeat  a  message  to 
me  ten  times  over,  until  he  did  it  with  the  dis- 
tinctness and  precision  I  wished  him  habitually 
to  acquire.  When  he  came  of  age,  he  requested 
permission  to  visit  his  friends  for  a  month.  I 
gave  him  leave  of  absence  for  five  weeks, 
and  at  the  same  time  put  a  bank-note  of  fifteen 
pounds  into  his  hands,  as  a  token  of  my  ap- 
probation of  his  past  conduct.  I  likewise  told 
him,  that  I  would  allow  him  forty  pounds  for  the 
first  year  he  should  serve  me ;  fifty  for  the 
second ;  sixty  for  the  third,  and  so  on,  in  pro- 
gressive  increase,   until   a   proper  time  might 
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arrive  for  him  to  have  a  share  in  the  business. 
Unfortunately  the  possession  of  money  now 
enabled  him  to  go  into  company ;  and  he  was 
equally  solicited  and  induced  to  do  so  by  the 
possession  of  that  dangerous,  though  social  gift 
of  nature,  a  fine  voice.  In  truth,  it  was  a  talent 
I  should  have  been  very  glad  of  myself,  and 
would  have  willingly  purchased,  at  his  age,  at 
the  price  of  a  thousand  pounds.  I  took  care, 
however,  to  give  him  good  advice  respecting  it, 
exhorting  him  above  all  to  confine  his  display 
of  it  to  domestic  circles.  "  There,"  said  I  to 
him,  "  you  may  make  it  the  instrument  not  only 
of  gratification  to  your  friends,  but  also  of  ad- 
vancement to  yourself.  A  young  man,  who 
can  sing  as  you  do,  may  marry  any  woman  he 
wishes  for.  You  may  court  her  in  the  presence 
of  all  her  family,  for  none  of  them  will  interrupt 
your  song,  and  you  may  always  make  choice  of 
one  applicable  to  your  own  feelings.  You  can 
sing  to  her  in  the  evening,  whisper  to  her  in  the 
morning,  and  in  a  month  you  may  take  her  to 
church,  and  your  fortune  is  made.     But  if  you 
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mingle  with  gay  associates,  they  will  only  get 
into  your  debt,  when  you  go  into  business  for 
yourself,  and  bring  you  into  poverty  and  dis- 
grace." He  often  thanked  me  for  my  admo- 
nitions, but  they  proved  of  little  avail  in  in- 
fluencing his  conduct.  His  expenses  gradually 
increased  ;  he  slept  at  his  father's ;  I  had,  there- 
fore, no  control  over  him,  after  the  business  of 
the  day  was  ended  ;  and  I  found  afterwards  that 
his  Sunday  dinners,  at  the  Crown  and  Anchor 
tavern,  cost  him  a  guinea  a  time.  He  spent 
twenty  shillings  in  one  evening  for  old  hock. 
He  subscribed  to  many  different  assemblies ; 
kept  an  expensive  lady,  and  a  fine  horse;  had 
his  letters  addressed,  as  well  became  so  fashion- 
able a  gentleman,  "  William  Ashforth,  Esq." 
and  gave  his  copper-plate  card,  98,  Fleet-Street. 
All  this  time  he  had  the  complete  run  of  my 
house ;  my  confidence  was  unlimited,  and  he 
had  the  entire  care  of  the  cash.  I  once,  when 
I  saw  him  put  a  sum  of  money  into  his  pocket 
instead  of  the  cash-drawer,  reminded  him  of 
the  mistake,  as  I  imagined  it ;  "  What,  Sir !" 
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said  he  indignantly,  "  do  you  think  I  mean  to 
rob  you  ?"  He  used  to  boast  that  he  had  rae 
under  his  thumb ;  and,  as  I  had  borrowed  five 
hundred  pounds  of  his  father,  which  my  modes 
of  life  at  that  time  did  not  hold  out  much  pro- 
spect of  my  soon  repaying,  he  might  feel  himself 
but  too  well  justified  in  making  the  assertion. 
His  associates  were  as  expensive  and  audacious 
as  himself.  One  of  them,  who  is  now  an  emi- 
nent solicitor,  and  has  most  likely  learned  bet- 
ter manners  by  this  time,  was  in  the  habit  of 
coming  to  the  shop,  sitting  there  with  his  hat 
on,  and  taking  no  more  notice  of  me  than  he 
would  of  the  man  that  swept  the  crossing. 
"  Patience,"  says  Fielding,  *'  is  a  virtue  soon 
tired  by  exercise ;"  this  I  experienced  ;  mine  was 
at  last  overcome.  I  called  out,  one  day,  to 
Ashforth,  when  his  friend  was  with  him,  that,  as 
soon  as  he  should  be  alone,  I  wished  to  speak 
to  him,  and  should  not  choose  to  do  it  till  then  : 
his  friend,  seeing  me  out  of  humour,  went  away  ; 
and  I  then  briefly  and  positively  told  him,  that 
none  of  his  companions  should  come  after  him  to 
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any  place  of  which  I  was  the  owner,  as,  if 
they  did,  my  behaviour  would  probably  be 
equally  degrading  to  them  and  to  himself.  He 
as  briefly  and  positively  stated,  that,  if  that  were 
to  be  the  case,  he  would  stay  no  longer ;  and 
proved  himself  in  earnest  by  instantly  leaving 
the  house.  My  predominant  feeling  at  that 
moment  was  joy  at  getting  quit  of  him  ;  and  I 
went  up  stairs  directly  to  my  wife  to  inform  her 
of  his  departure,  and  of  my  resolution  that  he 
should  return  no  more.  Indeed  his  insolence 
had  become  insupportable  to  others,  as  well  as  to 
myself;  insomuch  that  one  of  my  best  workmen 
declined  doing  any  thing  more  for  me  on  ac- 
count of  his  overbearing  behaviour.  At  that 
time  I  made  every  possible  excuse  for  him,  and 
said,  that  whatever  fault  there  might  be  in  his 
manners,  there  was  none  in  his  principles ;  for, 
though  a  pigmy  in  stature,  he  was  a  giant  in 
integrity,  and  would  not,  I  believed,  tell  an  un- 
truth to  save  himself  from  condign  punishment. 
The  honesty,  however,  of  which  I  attested  so 
much,  was  now  to  be  brought  to  the  proof;  it 
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was  indeed  **  weighed  in  the  balance,  and  found 
wanting." 

Resolving,  now  that  I  was  left  to  myself,  to 
take  my  business  into  my  own  hands,  and  lead  a 
life  more  adapted  to  respectability  and  domestic 
comfort,  I  got  two  able  accountants  to  examine 
my  books,  hoping  to  find  some  considerable 
sums  due  to  me.  They  could  only,  however, 
find  seventy  pounds  that  I  had  been  defrauded 
of;  and,  not  being  willing  to  sue  Ashforth  for 
such  a  trifle,  I  submitted  the  matter  to  the 
opinion  of  his  friends  ;  they  awarded  me  thirty- 
six  pounds,  which  Ashforth  insisted  on  having 
two  witnesses  present  to  attest  the  payment  of; 
insolently  remarking,  that  he  should  otherwise 
have  to  pay  it  twice  over,  as  he  supposed  I 
should  deny  my  own  handwriting  next;  for 
indeed  he  had  my  signature  already  to  the  pre- 
sent sum,  and  therefore  looked  upon  himself  as 
being  unjustly  called  upon  to  pay  it.  I  told 
his  friends,  that  those,  who  had  known  me  thirty 
years,  had  never  known  me  disgrace  myself  by 
a  mean  action.     Stubborn   audacity  is  the  last 
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resource  of  guilt :  his  ingratitude  and  insolence, 
however,  so  far  roused  me,  that  I  resolved,  if  I 
found  any  thing  else  against  him,  to  expose  it  to 
public  view ;  accordingly,  having  traced  out  that 
he  had  applied  ten  pounds  worth  of  my  goods 
to  his  own  use,  I  brought  an  action  against  him 
for  the  debt :  Lord  Kenyon  said,  he  wished  I 
could  have  recovered  a  much  larger  sum,  and  it 
was  fortunate  for  the  defendant  that  the  matter 
was  carried  into  a  civil  court  instead  of  a  cri- 
minal one. 

I  sold  my  paternal  estate  for  fifteen  hundred 
pounds,  but  that  sum  was  not  enough  to  make  up 
what  I  lost;  nevertheless,  had  he  given  me  a  can- 
did explanation  of  his  inaccuracies,  and  solicited 
my  indulgence,  the  matter  should  have  dropped 
entirely;  he  should  neither  have  heard  resent- 
ment or  reproach  from  my  lips,  for,  indeed,  I  took 
shame  to  myself  as  the  greatest  sinner ;  I  had 
forgotten  the  solemn  clause  in  the  best  and 
most  comprehensive  of  prayers,  "  Lead  us  not 
into  temptation  ;"  for  I  did  undoubtedly  expose 
him  to  temptation,  by  the  large  sums  with  which 
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I  intrusted  him,  and  the  example  of  expense  1 
too  often  set  him.  He  had  in  me  a  kind,  but 
by  no  means  a  prudent  master,  and,  at  this  dis- 
tance of  time,  I  look  upon  his  errors  with  more 
pity  than  condemnation. 

I  had  often  observed  to  Ashforth,  that  it 
seemed  somewhat  unaccountable  to  me,  that 
the  more  money  I  put  into  the  business,  the  less 
there  was  for  me  to  take  out.  He  replied,  that 
my  business  was  falling  off.  "If  that  be  the 
case,"  I  observed,  "  I  will  reduce  my  expenses 
accordingly.  I  can  live  as  plainly  as  a  foot- 
soldier,  and  be  contented.  I  will  part  with  my 
horse,  and  leave  off  wine."  I  did  so,  and,  whilst 
I  took  a  pint  of  porter  from  the  nearest  public- 
house,  my  shopman  regaled  himself  below 
stairs  with  his  wine  from  the  York  Hotel.  Soon 
after  this,  he  told  me  he  would  keep  my  ac- 
counts by  double  entry,  by  which  means  I  could 
see  to  a  single  shilling  what  I  gained  and  lost. 
This  plausible  pretence  to  the  most  scrupulous 
exactness  threw  dust  enough  into  my  eyes,  for 
two  or  three  years  longer,  to  blind  me  against 
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making  any  further  inquiries.  The  book  for 
this  redoubtable  double  entry  was  imposing 
enough  in  size  and  appearance  for  the  Bank  of 
England  itself;  but  the  accounts  of  profit  and 
loss  in  it  were  so  elaborately  specified,  and  so 
adroitly  balanced,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I  could 
never  make  out  a  simple  bill  of  parcels  by  it ; 
and  the  only  entry  ever  made  by  me  in  its  vo- 
luminous pages,  was  one  after  I  had  given  up 
my  effects  to  my  creditors,  explanatory  of  my 
situation,  and  comprised  in  these  words  : 

To  Mr.  Ashforth, 

All  the  profit. 

To  Joseph  Brasbridge, 

All  the  loss. 
Some  time  after  these  occurrences,  T  was  in- 
duced, at  the  suggestion  of  Mathew  Bolton,  Esq. 
of  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  to  look  more  nar- 
rowly into  my  affairs.  His  advice  had  indeed,  at 
all  times,  the  greatest  weight  with  me,  for  as  he 
was  one  of  the  best,  so  also  was  he  one  of  the 
wisest  men  I  ever  knew.  He  asked  me,  one  day, 
(on  my  applying  to  him  for  the  loan  of  a  hundred 
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pounds,  which  he  readily  granted,)  when  I  had 
taken  stock  ?    I  replied.   Never ;  adding,  that, 
having  no  partner,  and  knowing  I  had  no  bad 
debts,  and  that  the  smallest  profits  on  my  re- 
turn must  greatly  exceed  my  expenditure,  there 
was  nothing  that  could   harm  me,  or  risk  my 
credit.     In  truth,  I  had  too  high  an  opinion  of 
all  those  whom  I  had  put  in  confidence  around 
me,  so  that  I  had  not  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
the  depredations  that   were   daily  committed. 
Mr.  Bolton,  however,  pressed  on  my  mind  the 
propriety   of  ascertaining  the  precise  state  of 
my  affairs  ;  as  he  thought,  from  my  want  of  mo- 
ney, they  could  not  be  exactly  what  I  might 
imagine.     He  sent  me  one  of  his  own  clerks, 
Mr.  Woodward,  to  assist  me :  on  striking  the 
balance   I   found    that    my   paternal   property, 
which,  with  my  wife's  fortune,  made  up  four 
thousand   pounds,   was  all  gone,  besides  two 
gifts  of  five   hundred  pounds  each  ;  and  that 
there   was  just  enough  remaining,   in  stock  in 
trade,  and  book-debts,  to  pay  all  demands  upon 
ine.     "  Now,"  said  Mr.  Bolton,  "  I  would  ad- 
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Tise  you  to  give  up  every  thing,  and  begin  again 
on  a  better  plan."  It  was  afterwards  deter- 
mined, however,  between  him  and  Mr.  Aplin, 
one  of  my  principal  creditors,  that  I  should  go 
on  for  another  year.  I  consulted  another  of  my 
creditors,  Mr.  Crosley,  of  Giltspur-street,  on 
the  occasion,  declaring  myself  willing  to  be  go« 
verned  by  his  decision,  whether  I  should  go  on, 
or  stop  at  once.  He  replied,  that  I  had  a  good 
trade,  and  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  I  could 
get  round  ;  saying,  that  he  himself  had  a  bill  of 
two  hundred  pounds  of  mine  just  then  due, 
which  he  would  take  care  of  for  me,  and  would 
render  me  any  other  assistance  in  his  power. 

I  now  began  on  that  plan  which  it  would  have 
been  advisable  for  me  to  have  followed  long  be- 
fore. I  sold  my  horse,  let  off  part  of  my  house, 
took  my  station  behind  the  counter,  put  my  son 
into  Christ's  Hospital,  and  practised  the  utmost 
assiduity  and  frugality  :  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
however,  I  found  myself  oppressed  with  fatigue 
and  care,  and  without  any  visible  amendment 
in  my   circumstances ;  I  therefore  resolved  to 
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give  up  every  thing  I  had,   and  to  begin  the 
world  afresh. 

Mr.  Oliver  Aplin,  an  attorney  at  Banbury, 
was  my  principal  creditor:  no  two  men  ever 
had  a  greater  regard  for  each  other.  About  a 
year  before  my  bankruptcy,  he  came  to  me  one 
day,  and  told  me  he  had  two  thousand  pounds, 
which  he  wished  to  lodge  in  my  hands  for 
about  three  weeks.  I  replied,  that  1  was  al- 
ready his  debtor  for  five  or  six  hundred  pounds, 
and  that,  if  he  knew  any  one  who  wanted  mo- 
ney more  than  I  did,  he  had  better  extend 
his  assistance  where,  in  a  moment  of  emergency, 
it  might  be  doubly  acceptable.  He  replied,  that 
what  I  said  was  only  an  additional  reason  with 
him  for  bringing  the  money  to  me  the  next  morn- 
ing. Accordingly  he  did  so ;  only  observing, 
that  it  was  placed  in  his  hands  as  the  purchase- 
money  of  an  estate,  the  title-deeds  for  which 
would  be  completed  in  the  period  he  mentioned ; 
he  added,  that  if  my  bankers  thought  as  well 
of  me  as  he  did,  they  would  never  let  me  want 
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money.     The  loan  was  thankfully  accepted,  and 
duly  returned. 

I  should  have  recommended  Mr.  Aplin  as 
one  of  my  assignees,  had  not  the  distance  at 
which  he  lived  rendered  it  inconvenient,  as  the 
creditors  were  willing  to  consult  my  wishes  en- 
tirely in  this  respect :  had  they  been  more  for- 
tunate in  having  such  men  as  Mr.  Aplin,  I  have 
no  doubt  that  by  this  time  every  one,  to  whom  I 
was  indebted,  would  have  been  paid  in  full,  and 
I  should  not  have  had  the  mortification  of  see- 
ing myself  two  hundred  pounds  in  debt,  after  I 
had  given  up  every  farthing  that  I  possessed  in 
the  world  ;  and  which  I  have  since  paid.  By  the 
late  act  of  Sir  Samuel  Romilly  this  hardship  upon 
a  bankrupt  is  entirely  done  away.  In  giving  up 
the  whole  that  he  possesses,  he  is  exonerated  from 
any  future  demands  on  the  score  of  old  debts. 

The  persons,  on  whom  the  choice  of  the  cre- 
ditors fell  for  assignees,  were  Mr.  Blades,  of 
Ludgate-hill,  who  was  appointed  at  my  own 
particular  request ;  Mr.  Eley,  the  spoon-maker. 
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in  Lovell's-court,  Paternoster- row,  as  the  princi- 
pal ;  and  Mr.  Hoare,  of  Cheapside. 

By  these  persons   I   had    every    reason  to 
imagine  that  I  should  be  treated  with  justice  at 
least,  if  not  with  even  more  than  usual  conside- 
ration ;  for   with   Mr.   Blades  I  had  lived  for 
twenty  years   in   the  constant  interchange  of 
friendly  offices,  and  Mr.  Hoare  I  had  had  fre- 
quent opportunities  of  serving  in  his  progress 
in  life,  the  prosperity  of  which  he  originally  owed 
to  me :  but  I  was  mistaken  with  respect  to  them 
both  ;  for  in  them  I  found,  to  say  the  least  of  it, 
only  careless  friends,  and  in  Mr.  Eley  a  bitter 
enemy ;  which,  indeed,  I  might  have  expected, 
for  I  knew  him  to  be  of  a  vindictive  temper. 
After  I  had  made  a  surrender  of  my  effects,  the 
assignees  sold  the  lease  of  my  house  for  ^1180. 
I  had  particularly  cautioned  Mr.  Robins  not  to 
deceive  any  person  who  might  intend  to  bid  for 
it,  by  holding  out  in  his  exordium,  as  an  induce- 
ment so  to  do,  that  the  good- will  of  the  trade 
would  be  included  in  the  purchase ;  for  I  told 
him,  as  I  had  not  done  any  thing  to  forfeit  the 
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favourable  opinion  of  my  customers  and  the 
public  at  large,  I  might  reasonably  hope  to  re- 
tain my  business  as  usual,  as  soon  as  I  should 
be  enabled  to  recommence  it. 

Mr.  Smith,  the  purchaser  of  the  lease,  chose, 
however,  to  put  his  own  construction  upon  the 
terms,  and,  by  one  of  the  ingenious  deceptions 
too  common  in  modern  trade,  he  contrived  to  in- 
terweave the  word  late  after  his  own  name  so 
ingeniously  in  the  curve  of  the  B  in  the  name  of 
Brasbridge,  that  to  the  passer-by  it  appeared  as 
if  we  were  in  amicable  union  of  interests ;  inso- 
much that  many  of  my  customers  frequented 
the  shop  as  usual,   imagining  that   they  were 
serving  me  under  the  firm  of  Smith  and  Bras- 
bridge.      To   counterbalance   this,    1   was   en- 
abled, by  the  kindness  of  a  most  worthy  man, 
Mr.    Pridden,    the  bookseller,    who  gave  up 
his  own  business  on  purpose  to  serve  me ;  in 
order  that  I  might  take  up  my  station  the  very 
next  door  to  my   old  premises,  in  the  house 
which,   as  he  said,   had    been   lucky   to   him, 
and  he  hoped  would  be  the  same  to  me.     Mr. 
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Pridden  had,  from  small  beginnings,  by  industry 
and  economy,  the  grand  hinges  of  legitimate 
wealth,  saved  a  comfortable  fortune ;  insomuch 
that  he  was  enabled  to  portion  his  children  re- 
spectably, and  died  worth  four  thousand  pounds. 
An  act  of  such  disinterested  friendship,  as  the 
relinquishment  of  a  business  which  he  found 
equally  profitable  and  pleasant  to  him,  merely  to 
serve  a  bankrupt  neighbour,  who  had  to  begin  the 
world  afresh,  deserves  a  more  lasting  memorial 
than  these  few  pages  of  mere  fleeting  interest  can 
give  it :  but  to  perpetuate  it  as  much  as  may  be 
in  my  power,  I  have  added  a  transcript  of  the 
features  of  this  worthy  man,  as  well  as  of  his 
mind  ;  and  I  hope  my  readers  will  look  upon  it 
with  complacency,  as  an  admirable  likeness  of 
one,  whose  memory  is  cherished  with  esteem  by 
all  who  knew  him. 

The  London  Magazine,  in  criticising  the  first 
edition  of  these  memoirs,  was  pleased  to  be  face- 
tious on  my  complaining  of  Mr.  Smith's  dis- 
honest mode  of  proceeding,  with  respect  to  join- 
ing my  name  to  his  own,  in  deceptive  union. 
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**  The  word  late"  says  the  writer  of  the  article, 
"  was  in  alhision  to  Mr.  Brasbridge's  late  hours ;" 
but  this  witty  conceit,  however  captivating  it  may 
be  to  the  reviewer,  cannot  dazzle  the  eyes  of  a 
plain  man  of  business,  who  will  readily  believe  me 
when  I  say  that  the  injuries  I  suffered  from  the 
fraud  were  real  and  numerous.     Two  examples 
of  them  shall  however  suffice.     One  day  the 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury's  carriage  had  driven 
up  to  Mr.  Smith's,  as  I  was  standing  at  my  shop 
door :  one  of  the  servants  seeing  me  there  came 
up  to  me,  and  told  me  that  he  was  afraid  he  had 
made  a  mistake  to  my  prejudice,  for  that  seeing 
my  name  along  with  that  of  Smith  next  door,  he 
had  gone  there  imagining  it  to   be  my  shop. 
Whilst  the  servant  was  speaking,  Mrs.  Moor,  the 
Archbishop's  lady,  left  Smith's  shop,  after  paying 
for  a  few  articles  she  had  bought,  and  gave  me 
the  remainder  of  her  order.     The  Archbishop 
afterwards  sent  for  me  to  come  to  the  Palace  at 
Lambeth,  and  so  careful  was  he  to  prevent  his 
letter  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  my  opponent, 
that  he  directed  it  to  Mr.  Brasbridge,  Silversmith, 
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not  Smith  and  Brasbridge.  When  I  went  there 
his  Grace  received  me  with  the  greatest  kind- 
ness, condoling  with  me  on  my  misfortunes, 
and  assuring  me  that  they  had  in  no  way  altered 
the  good  opinion  he  had  always  entertained  of 
me.  He  then  gave  me  a  very  handsome  order, 
by  way  of  a  practical  consolation,  of  which  at 
the  moment  I  felt  all  the  benefit.  A  few  days 
after,  Mrs.  Rebow,  mother  of  General  Rebow,  of 
Wivenhoe  Park  in  Essex,  went  by  the  same  sort 
of  mistake  into  Smith's  shop,  thinking  it  was  still 
mine,  for  some  silver  corner-dishes,  which  she 
wished  to  have  like  a  set  of  a  Mrs.  Hanson's, 
who  had  been  supplied  with  them  by  me.  Mrs. 
Rebow  asked  Mr.  Smith  if  the  dishes  in  question 
were  got  there,  to  which  he  most  jesuitically  re- 
plied in  the  affirmative.  She  then  inquired  if 
they  were  silver  or  plated,  as  she  would  have 
hers  exactly  the  same  as  Mrs.  Hanson's,  which- 
ever they  might  be.  This  was  a  most  unlucky 
question,  and  posed  even  the  assurance  of  Mr. 
Smith  himself,  who  was  obliged  at  last  to  ac- 
knowledge that  he  did  not  know,  and  that  it  was 
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possible  they  might  have  been  bought  of  me,  but 
added  that  most  of  my  former  customers  had, 
since  my  failure,  come  to  him.  Mrs.  Rebow, 
however,  told  him,  that  she  chose  to  keep  among 
the  number  of  those  who  remained  with  me,  and 
accordingly  she  came  to  me,  and  gave  me  the 
order,  leaving  Mr.  Smith  to  grieve  over  the  un- 
necessary trouble  he  had  taken  to  tell  a  falsehood 
without  gaining  any  thing  by  it. 

My  setting  up  next  door  to  ray  old  premi- 
ses, though  a  mere  act  of  self-defence  on  my 
part,  was  construed  by  those  who  did  not 
know  the  real  state  of  the  affair,  into  a  flagrant 
injustice  to  Mr.  Smith  ;  for  the  leading  assignee, 
wishing  to  establish  a  capitalist  in  my  place,  had 
given  him  the  address  of  all  my  principal  custo- 
mers, to  the  number  of  seven  or  eight  hundred, 
thus  making  misfortune  a  capital  crime,  to  be 
punished  accordingly ;  for,  as  Shylock  says. 

You  take  my  life,  when  you  do  take  the  means 
Whereby  I  live. 

If  the  trade  had  been  fairly  and  openly  sold 
for  one  year's  purchase,  I  should  have  had  the 
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inexpressible  pleasure  of  seeing  all  my  creditors 
paid  their  full  demands. 

My  generous  friend  Crickitt,  Marshal  of  the 
High  Court  of  Admiralty,  sent  to  bid  nine  hun- 
dred pounds  for  the  lease  of  my  house,  without 
knowing  its  value  ;  he  was,  at  that  time,  laid  up 
with  the  gout ;  **  Had  I  been  on  my  legs,"  said  he 
to  me,  when  we  met  at  the  Free  and  Easy  after- 
wards, "  they  should  not  have  turned  you  out 
at  any  rate."  He  was,  indeed,  one  of  the  most 
tender-hearted  of  men ;  often  have  I  seen  the 
tears  trickle  down  his  furrowed  cheeks  at  a  tale 
of  distress,  which  he  never  could  hear  without 
his  hand  involuntarily  going  towards  his  purse 
as  he  listened  to  it. 

Ashforth  was  extremely  active  in  assisting 
Mr.  Smith  to  deprive  me  of  my  customers.  He 
subsequently  set  up  as  a  market-gardener  in 
Kent,  but  died  a  few  years  afterwards.  His 
death  was  announced  in  the  paper  as  that  of 
Mr.  William  Ashforth,  formerly  of  Tooke's- 
court.  Chancery-lane.  I  took  leave  to  substitute 
for  this  account  the  following  :  "  formerly  shop- 
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man  to  a  silversmith  ;  in  him  the  reformers  have 
lost  a  friend,  for  he  was  as  sturdy  a  patriot  as 
the  city  demagogue,  and  had  received  as  severe 
a  reprimand  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench." 

After  my  name  had  been  up  in  this  doubtful 
conjunction  with  Smith  for  about  five  years,  the 
house  was  repainted,  and  I,  thinking  I  had  a 
right  to  use  my  own  name  as  I  pleased,  begged 
leave  to  run  up  the  painter's  ladder,  when  he 
descended,  and  efface  it  with  a  broom.     Upon 
this,  Mr.  Smith  sallied  forth  to  seize  the  instru- 
ment of  destruction  to  his  ingenious  device.     I, 
thinking  that  I  had  been  robbed  enough  already, 
held  it  stoutly  with  one  hand,  and  advanced  the 
other  so  near  Mr.  Smith's  face,  that  he  ran  back 
into  his  shop,  and  took  refuge  behind  the  coun- 
ter ;  I  conjured  him  by  the  honor  of  an  English- 
man to  come  as  far  as  the  threshold  ;  but  he 
stuck  close  to  his  counter,  until  he  was  rein- 
forced by  his  journeyman  and  porter  ;  and  then, 
finding  myself  likely  to  be  overpowered  by  num- 
bers, I  also,  like  a  prudent  general,  thought  fit 
to  secure  a  retreat.     The  next  day  he  got  the 
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name  painted  more  conspicuously  than  ever, 
and  modestly  sent  the  painter  to  me  with  his 
bill  for  so  doing.  On  my  refusing  to  pay  it,  he 
summoned  me  to  the  Court  of  Conscience,  and, 
in  explaining  the  matter  to  the  commissioners,  he 
told  them  that  my  name  stunk  in  the  parish  of 
St.  Bride's  ;  they  remarked,  that  he  seemed  very 
fond  of  stinking  fish,  and  advised  him  to  go 
home,  and  mend  his  own  manners  :  he  had  ac- 
cordingly the  pleasure  of  paying  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  proceedings,  and  returned 
home  to  meditate  on  his  impotent  malice. 

I  was  told  it  was  customary  to  send  the  cer- 
tificates first  to  the  bankers  for  their  signatures. 
I  accordingly  sent  mine  to  Mr.  Halifax,  who 
returned  me  for  answer,  that  he  would  neither 
sign  it  himself,  nor  let  any  of  his  partners  do  it, 
if  he  could  prevent  it.  The  next  day  I  called  at 
the  house,  and  saw  Sir  Richard  Giyn,  who 
told  me  that  he  had  not  received  any  divi- 
dends. I  replied,  that  the  assignees  had  three 
thousand  pounds  in  their  hands ;  that  there  were 
nearly  two  thousand   pounds,  in  good   debts, 
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on  the  books  ;  and  that  the  whole  demands  of 
the  creditors  amounted  to  little  more  than  six 
thousand  pounds.  The  remark,  however,  was  al- 
together such  as  might  be  expected  from  an  ido- 
later of  the  golden  calf.  Twenty-four  years  have 
elapsed  since  it  was  made,  and  the  account  is 
still  open  ;  for  Eley  is  so  proud  of  being  assignee 
to  one  of  his  old  masters,  that  he  will  not  let  go 
his  hold  ;  though,  if  Mr.  Halifax  would  refund 
the  small  sum  of  mine  which,  by  the  blunder  of 
his  clerks,  was  placed  to  the  account  of  another 
person,  a  final  dividend  might  be  made  of  a 
farthing  in  the  pound,  which  at  present  is  not 
divisible.  In  wishing  to  keep  me  an  uncertifi- 
cated bankrupt,  the  most  helpless  and  degraded 
character  that  can  exist  in  a  commercial  country, 
he  went  a  step  beyond  the  assignees.  I  defy 
him  to  give  a  reason  that  could  justify  him  in 
the  brutal  inhumanity  of  his  conduct ;  but  I  will 
give  him  one  that  may  teach  him  more  sympa- 
thy for  the  future  with  misfortune,  and  which, 
I  dare  say,  he  has  yet  to  learn.  His  own  father, 
Sir  Thomas  Halifax,   was  a  bankrupt  in  July, 
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1772.  It  is  true,  that  the  commission  was  su- 
perseded the  following  month,  and  that  not  the 
slightest  stigma  attached  itself  to  his  name  in 
consequence  of  the  temporary  suspension  of  his 
credit  5  but  why  then  should  any  be  affixed  to 
mine  in  similar  circumstances  ?  When  I  was  in 
full  credit,  I  gave  up  effects  and  book-debts  of 
sufficient  value  to  satisfy  all  my  creditors  ;  and 
Sir  Thomas  himself  would  have  appreciated  my 
conduct  as  it  deserved.  I  knew  him  well,  and 
never  did  a  more  honest  or  candid  man  exist ; 
but  it  is  my  misfortune,  that  almost  all  of  those 
who  might,  if  living,  have  stood  forth  and  re- 
turned my  good  opinion  of  them,  it  has  been 
my  lot  to  survive  ;  they  have  gone  down  into  the 
grave  to  the  forgotten  multitudes  that  liave  gone 
before  them,  whither  Mr.  Halifax  and  I,  and  all 
the  rest  of  our  associates,  must  follow  them, 
where  pride  will  be  no  more,  and  where  *'  the 
servant  and  the  master  lie  down  together." 

It  is  more  agreeable  to  my  feelings,  however, 
to  speak  well  of  the  dead  than  to  rebuke  the  liv- 
ing ;  I  will,  therefore,  proceed  in  my  eulogium  on 
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Sir  Thomas  Halifax,  rather  than  animadvert  any 
longer  on  the  hauteur  and  unfeelingness  of  his 
son.  Mr.  Wilkinson,  at  that  time  a  clerk  in 
his  house,  and  afterwards  a  banker  himself  in 
Bond -street,  told  me  that  Sir  Thomas  was  a 
sterhng  banker,  and,  as  such,  had  done  more 
essential  services  to  persons  in  embarrassed  or 
distressed  circumstances  than  any  man  he  had 
ever  known ;  insomuch,  that  many  who  were 
now  riding  in  their  carriages  would  have  been 
reduced  to  beggary,  had  it  not  been  for  his 
timely  assistance  ;  yet  was  he  so  rigid  an  econo- 
mist, that  he  used  to  be  more  discomposed  by 
an  inch  of  his  w^aste-book  not  being  filled  up, 
than  by  a  bad  debt  of  five  hundred  pounds. 
"  Carelessness,"  he  would  say,  '*  may  always  be 
avoided,  but  misfortune  cannot." 

Sir  Thomas  Halifax  was  a  most  excellent 
chief  magistrate  ;  one  instance,  in  particular,  of 
his  impartiality  and  firmness,  when  he  was 
Lord  Mayor,  I  witnessed  myself  with  respect 
to  Doctor  Dodd.  The  unfortunate  delinquent 
was  brought  before  him,  and  was  standing  in  a 
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room  crowded  with  spectators,  when  Lord  Ches- 
terfield sent  np  his  name  to  the  Lord  Mayor, 
and  requested  a  private  interview.  Sir  Thomas, 
with  manly  and  becoming  spirit,  sent  his  com- 
pliments to  his  Lordship,,and  informed  him, that, 
the  business  he  was  come  upon  being  of  a  pub- 
lic nature,  he  could  not  possibly  hear  it  in  pri- 
vate, every  person  present  having  as  much  right 
as  himself  to  be  made  acquainted  with  it.  The 
sight  of  Doctor  J^odd  upon  his  knees,  imploring 
the  mercy  of  Lord  Chesterfield,  moved  every  one, 
but  the  polished  statue  to  whom  he  addressed 
himself;  in  vain  he  reminded  him  of  the  cares 
he  had  lavished  upon  his  infancy,  and  entreated 
his  forgiveness  of  a  fault,  which,  at  the  very 
moment  he  committed  it,  he  meant  to  make 
amends  for  ;  in  vain  he  implored  him  to  save  his 
character  and  his  life  by  withdrawing  his  prose- 
cution :  this  flinty-hearted  young  nobleman,  then 
only  just  arrived  at  man's  estate,  a  period  of  life 
when  all  the  finest  feelings  are  generally  too 
acutely  awake,  and  prudence  and  self-interest 
scarcely  yet  roused,  could,  unmoved,   behold 
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his  okl  preceptor  kneeling  at  his  feet,  and  could 
coldly  turn  from  him,  leaving  him  to  all  the 
misery  of  despair,  and  anticipated  disgrace. 
Had  the  sympathy  of  the  whole  assembly  been 
of  any  avail  against  his  Lordship's  cruelty,  the 
unfortunate  man  would  have  been  spared  to  be- 
nefit society  by  the  edifying  example  of  a  re- 
pentant sinner,  instead  of  being  offered  up  as  a 
victim  to  public  justice,  a  shrine  at  which  so  many 
sacrifices  are  annually  made,  apparently  without 
producing  either  warning  or  amendment.  A  very 
different  spirit  possessed  Mr.  Manley  of  the 
Temple,  when  Doctor  Dodd  was  brought  before 
him.  Significantly  showing  the  bond  to  the 
Doctor,  he  laid  it  on  the  table,  and  went  and 
looked  out  of  the  window ;  but  the  Doctor  had 
not  the  presence  of  mind  to  seize  the  opportuni- 
ty thus  afforded  him  of  destroying  it.  I  think  in 
such  a  ease  I  should  have  gone  one  step  farther 
than  Mr.  Manley  :  I  should  have  warned  the 
Doctor  not  to  put  the  bond  into  the  fire,  when 
my  back  was  turned,  as  I  should  then  have  no 
evidence  against  him 
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Sir  Thomas  Halifax  showed  his  manly  spirit 
as  well  in  his  private  as  in  his  public  character; 
he  courted   popularity   in  neither.     One   day, 
when  we  dined  together  at  his  house  at  Enfield, 
he  gave  me  some  champagne,  and  some  curious 
old  hock.     The  latter  I  praised  as  it  deserved, 
adding,  that  it  was  a  wine  I  greatly  admired, 
but  that  I  never  drank  it  at  ray  own  expense  • 
"  Nor  do  you  now  drink  it  at  mine,"  said  he ; 
"  these  wines  are   some  of  the  savings  of  the 
mayoralty :  you  know,"  added  he, "  that  the  world 
calls  me  a  miser."     "  It  is  very  true,"  I  replied  : 
"  Well,"  said  he,  "  I  know  it  without  your  telling 
me ;  the  fact  is,  I  am  too  fond  of  money  ;  yet,  had 
I  ten  thousand  a  year  offered  me,  on  condition  of 
spending  eight  out  of  it,  I  would  not  accept  it 
for  the  sake  of  saving  the  other  two.     So  you 
see  my  dislike  to  spending  is  greater  than  ray 
fondness  for  saving,"     I  mentioned  this  after- 
wards to  the  famous  annuitant  Cator,  who  died 
worth  half  a  million  of  money  ;  and  he  said,  "  I 
am  of  his  way  of  thinking  ;  I  would  not  accept 
ten  thousand  a  year  on  condition  of  spending 
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it;  but  I  would  appoint  some  such  fellow  as 
yourself  to  do  it ;  only  the  worst  of  all  would 
be,  that  I  should  have  to  make  up  your  defi- 
ciencies at  the  end  of  the  year." 

And  now,  before  I  take  my  final  leave  of  Mr. 
Halifax,  I  will  give  another  reason  why  he 
might  have  treated  me  with  a  little  more  civility  ; 
and  that,  too,  in  the  form  of  an  obligation  of 
which  he  may  hitherto  have  been  as  ignorant 
as  of  his  father's  bankruptcy.  He  is,  in  fact,  in- 
debted to  me  for  a  large  portion  of  the  property 
he  inherited  from  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Doctor 
Halifax,  bursar  of  Lincoln  college,  Oxford,  and 
rector  of  Cublington,  who  married  Mrs.  Lewis, 
the  relation  I  have  already  mentioned,  who 
would  have  made  a  very  different  and  far  less 
praiseworthy  choice  for  her  second  husband, 
had  I  not  rescued  her  from  the  clutches  of  an 
admirer  (of  her  purse)  at  Bath,  and  finally 
secured  her  for  the  wife  of  the  worthy  Doctor, 
who  lived  happily  with  her  for  many  years. 
The  case  was  this  :  I  was  informed  by  a  j)er- 
son,  who  had  in  fact  introduced  the  parties  to 
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each  other,  but  who  grew  alarmed  when  he  saw 
what  turn  the  acquaintance  was  hkely  to  take, 
that  my  good  cousin  was  in  danger  of  making 
a  match  with    a   man   every   way  very  much 
her  inferior.     I  immediately  set  off  for  Bath, 
and   bolted   in   upon   the   parties,    who    were 
sitting  in  the  comfortable  enjoyment  ofatete- 
4-tete.     I   stated  very  roundly   the  business  I 
had  come  about ;  the  gentleman  stormed  and 
blustered,   the   lady   trembled    and   began    to 
weep  ;  but,  however,  she  had  prudence  enough 
left,  to  think  that  it  was  better  to  remain  in 
a  state  of  widowhood,  than  to  make  a  match 
such  as  I  showed  her  this  was  likely  to  prove. 
Had  the  gentleman  been  from  a  sister  kingdom, 
I  might  have  expected  a  bullet  in  my  thorax  for 
my  interference;  if  I  had  been  called    out,   I 
should  have  chosen  little  Deputy  Harding  for 
my  second,  because,  if  a  tree  had  been  near,  he 
could  have  sheltered  himself  behind  it.     Hap- 
pily for  us  both,  however,  no  satisfaction  was 
demanded,  except  defraying  the  lawyer's  bill 
for  drawing  up  the  writings,  and   the   coach- 
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maker's  for  erasing  the  widow's  lozenge,  and 
quartering  her  arms  with  those  of  her  intended 
bridegroom  upon  the  carriage  ;  the  liveries  were 
also  to  be  paid  for,  and  the  expenses  of  sundry 
excursions  into  the  country,  and  parties  of  plea- 
sure, in  which  the  enamoured  couple  had  pro- 
bably formed  their  plans  of  future  felicity,  which, 
at  my  coming  upon  them  so  unexpectedly, 
vanished,  as  they  most  likely  would  have  done, 
had  even  more  time  been  allowed  for  their  com- 
pletion. The  sum  total  of  all  these  damages, 
the  wear  and  tear  of  hearts  not  included,  was 
sixty  pounds  ;  and,  this  being  settled,  I  bore  the 
lady  off  in  triumph,  the  next  day,  to  London, 
accompanied  by  her  own  maid,  and  her  brother- 
in-law.  Deputy  Harding,  who,  with  her,  filled 
the  chariot ;  I  therefore  mounted  the  box  with 
the  coachman. 

We  slept  the  first  night  at  Hungerford  ;  my 
poor  dear  cousin  declared  she  had  no  appetite 
for  any  supper  :  the  Deputy,  therefore,  con- 
tented himself  with  ordering  a  mutton-chop : 
but  when  I  came  in,  I  desired  the  landlord  to 
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bring  his  bill  of  fare,  from  which  I  selected, 
in  addition,  a  couple  of  chickens,  some  sausages, 
and  a  tart.     "  And  pray  who  is  to  pay  for  all 
this  ?"    inquired  ray  cousin,  who  was  always  an 
economist,  or  else  she  would  not  have  amassed 
such  a  fortune  as  to  make  her  worth  looking 
after ;  mind  that,  reader.     "  You,  to  be  sure,"  I 
replied;  "who  else  ought?  have  I  not  left  my 
shop,  and  run  away  a  hundred  miles  from  it,  all 
for  your  sake,  and  to  look  after  your  interests ; 
and  pray  who  ought  to  pay  the  expenses  but 
yourself?"  She  complained  to  the  Deputy  that  she 
was  very  ill,  owing  to  my  violence,  and  that  she 
believed  it  would  be  the  death  of  her.  I  told  her 
that  she  had  forced  me  to  appear  violent,  by  her 
own  obstinacy  and  wilful  blindness;  and  that, 
instead  of  reproaching  me,  she  ought  to  think  her- 
self under  no  common  obligation  to  me  for  res- 
cuing her  from  the  artifices  of  a  scoundrel,  who 
would,  most  likely,  have  sold  out  all  her  funded 
property,  as  soon  as  he  had  married  her,  and 
then  have  gone  back  to  the  woman  who  had 
lived  with  him  for  many  years. 
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Notwithstanding  her  dismal  forebodings  about 
dying  of  grief  and  fright,  my  cousin  got  safe 
home,  and  soon  recovered  both  her  health  and 
spirits :  she  was  indeed  a  wonderful  woman.  1 
have  seen  her  at  seventy  years  of  age  thread  a 
needle  without  spectacles,  and,  in  every  respect, 
she  verified  a  remark  I  have  frequently  made,  that 
whilst  some  persons  are  born  old,  others  scarce- 
ly ever  become  so.  About  four  years  after  the 
Bath  adventure,  she  married  Doctor  Halifax,  who 
treated  her  during  the  whole  of  their  union  with 
as  much  kindness  and  respect,  as  if  she  had 
been  in  the  prime  of  her  youth  and  beauty  ;  and 
many  a  cheerful  and  happy  day  have  I  spent 
under  their  roof.  The  death  of  Mrs.  Halifax, 
advanced  in  years  as  she  was  when  it  took 
place,  might  even  at  last  be  considered  as  has- 
tened by  accident,  rather  than  as  occurring  in  the 
course  of  nature ;  for,  in  getting  off  a  high  French 
bed,  her  foot  slipped,  and  caused  a  contraction 
of  the  sinews,  by  which  she  was  confined  to  her 
bed  for  a  year,  and  this  confinement  brought 
on  other  disorders  which  laid  the  foundation 
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of  her  death.  After  her  decease,  the  Doctor 
and  I  continued  on  the  most  friendly  terms, 
until  Mr.  Halifax  extended  his  good  offices  to- 
wards myself  by  depriving  me  of  his  uncle's 
favourable  opinion  also  ;  forgetting  that  a  great 
part  of  the  wealth  which  he  looked  forward  to 
inheriting  from  him,  was  derived  from  my  re- 
lation, by  the  marriage  which  I  had  in  a  great 
measure  effected, 

I  may  be  allowed  in  this  place  to  make  my 
grateful  acknowledgement  to  Messrs.  Sandys 
and  Horton,  solicitors  under  the  commission. 
Their  friendship  I  had  had  the  happiness  of  en- 
joying many  years  before  the  event  of  my  bank- 
ruptcy, on  which  occasion  they  treated  me  with 
even  additional  regard.  They  not  only  ac- 
quitted me  of  the  slightest  intention  to  deceive 
or  injure  any  one,  and  even  of  any  blame  what- 
soever excepting  carelessness,  and  placing  too 
implicit  confidence  in  the  honesty  of  others,  but 
by  their  sanction  and  countenance  enabled  me 
to  borrow  at  different  times,  sums  to  the  amount 
of  many  thousands,  of  that  excellent  man  the 
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late  Francis  Gosling,  Esq.  who  readily  discount- 
ed the  bills  which  those  friendly  men  suffered  me 
to  draw  on  them  ;  and  but  for  this  timely  assist- 
ance I  could  not  possibly  have  made  my  way 
in  the  world  a  second  time  as  I  have  done. 
Shortly  after  my  recommencement,  Mr.  Horton 
came  to  me  with  a  youth  who  was  his  ward, 
and  whom  he  wished  to  apprentice  to  me,  with 
a  fee  of  two  hundred  guineas.  I  accordingly  took 
him,  and  for  a  twelvemonth  we  went  on  very 
smoothly  together.  At  the  end  of  that  time, 
however,  the  young  man  took  it  into  his  head 
that  he  would  go  to  India,  and  began  to  play 
off  a  few  airs  of  the  nabob,  in  anticipation  I 
suppose  of  the  greatness  which  he  might  think 
awaited  him  there.  I  told  him  one  day  to  go  for 
me  to  a  banker's  in  the  city  :  he  replied,  that  he 
did  not  choose  to  walk  that  way,  but  if  I  had  any 
thing  to  do  towards  the  parks,  he  had  no  objec- 
tion to  going.  "  Then  it  seems,"  said  I,  "  that 
you  are  growing  a  great  man ;  and  that  we  are 
to  have  a  fight  for  superiority,  in  which  case  the 
Chamberlain  must  be  the  umpire:  I  shall  therefore 
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go  to  him,  and  inform  him  of  it."  "  You  mnst 
be  quick  then,"  replied  the  young  aspirant  after 
oriental  wealth,  "  or  I  shall  brush."  Accordingly 
I  set  off,  but  on  my  return  I  found  he  had 
already  brushed,  as  he  termed  it ;  I  therefore 
went  to  Mr.  Horton,  and  told  him  what  had 
happened,  adding,  that  as  his  ward  had  nothing 
to  complain  of,  the  apprentice-fee  was  forfeited 
in  law,  by  his  leaving  me  without  cause,  but  that 
as  honor  and  equity  had  far  stronger  claims 
upon  me  than  any  that  the  mere  letter  of  the  law 
could  urge,  I  should  do  what  I  thought  fair  and 
just  in  dividing  the  matter,  restoring  one  hun- 
dred and  retaining  one,  and  with  this  arrange- 
ment both  Mr.  Horton  and  myself  were 
equally  satisfied. 

On  setting  up  business  again,  the  only  person 
to  whom  I  applied  for  pecuniary  assistance  was 
Mr.  John  Walker,  the  sugar-baker,  who  lent 
me  £200  on  the  lease  of  my  house.  A  fire  broke 
out  shortly  after,  under  very  suspicious  circum- 
stances, at  the  next  door,  and,  in  the  space  of  a 
a  single  hour,  left  nothing  but  the  party- wall.  The 
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family  consisted  of  the  master  and  five  females : 
the  servant  girl,  who  was  just  stepping  into 
bed,  smelt  fire,  and  had  barely  time  to  alarm 
them ;  when  they  made  their  escape  over  the 
leads  into  my  house.  I  saw  the  master  him- 
self on  the  leads,  fully  dressed,  and  in  his  apron ; 
I  took  hold  of  him,  and  urged  him  to  retreat, 
but  he  said  he  must  stay  to  look  after  his  books. 
He  came  afterwards  by  the  same  way  down 
my  stairs,  attended  by  his  favourite  dog,  who 
had  always  been  accustomed  to  be  chained  in 
the  shop  at  night,  but  who,  that  night,  by  a 
singular  sort  of  care  on  his  master's  part,  had 
been  brought  up  three  pair  of  stairs  to  sleep 
in  his  room.  The  man's  wife  and  child  were 
likewise,  by  the  same  kind  of  good  fortune,  out 
of  town  at  the  time.  The  city  surveyor  was 
kind  enough  to  call  upon  me  on  this  occasion, 
to  say  that  he  could  not  rest  in  his  bed  without 
letting  me  know  that  I  ought  to  leave  the  house 
with  my  family,  as  he  did  not  think  it  safe  for  us 
to  remain.  I  told  him  that  I  was  much  obliged 
to  him  for  his  care,  and  that,  if  he  could  per- 
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suade  my  wife  and  daughter  to  leave  the  house, 
he  might ;  but  that,  as  to  myself,  I  was,  like  an 
old  captain,  resolved  to  stay  by  my  vessel  whilst 
a  plank  remained  ;  and  that,  as  for  my  life,  that 
was  insured.  I  did  not  tell  him  another  reason 
I  had  for  not  quitting  my  post,  which  was,  that 
Mr.  Rushbrooke,  of  Canterbur^v,  had  intrusted 
a  large  chest  of  plate  to  me  in  order  to  secure  me 
a  wedding  order  from  hif  son,  on  his  approach- 
ing marriage,  in  the  alering  and  adding  to  it. 

My  worth/'  friend  Walker,  hearing  of  the 
lire,  and  thnking  his  property  might  be  in  dan- 
gev  sent  early  in  the  morning,  whilst  I  was  in 
bed  on  the  floor  in  the  back  shop,  to  say  that 
there  was  half  a  year's  interest  due,  and  that  he 
must  have  the  principal  again  in  three  months. 
This  was  what  is  vulgarly,  though  expressively, 
termed,  *'  keeping  an  eye  upon  the  thimble."  I 
remember  John  when  he  was  shopman  with  a 
grocer  and  chandler  in  Wells-street,  Rag  Fair, 
for  a  stipend  of  £16  per  annum,  which  he  thought 
himself  very  happy  to  get.  He  died  worth 
^200,000,  most  assuredly  not  gained  by  lending 
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money  on  doubtful  security.  Who  can  say  that 
a  man  lias  not  as  good  a  chance  of  making  a 
fortune  in  London,  as  in  the  East  Indies,  or  any 
other  part  of  the  globe  ? 

But,  though  Mr.  Walker  was  the  only  person 
whose  assistance  I  solicited,  yet  he  was  not  the 
only  one  by  many,  who  befriended  me.  Nu- 
merous indeed  Vfere  the  kindnesses  bestowed 
upon  me,  unasked,  by  worthy  men  with  whom 
I  had  been  long  acquainted,  and  who  assisted 
me  with  different  sums  to  the  amount  of  two 
thousand  pounds  ;  the  spontaneous  offerings  of 
friendship,  suggested  solely  by  their  feehng,s  of 
personal  regard,  and  as  such  inspiring  a  ten- 
fold deeper  sentiment  of  gratitude  in  my  breast 
for  the  assistance  they  afforded  me.  Of  all  the 
numerous  circle  of  gayer  associates,  whom  I 
had  served  and  entertained  with  a  profusion  of 
which  1  now  felt  the  ill  effects,  every  one  shun- 
ned and  deserted  me,  as  if  1  had  got  the  jail 
fever.  There  is  one  advantage  of  being  dead  in 
law,  which  is,  that  the  person,  who  is  defunct  in 
that  sense,  may  look  upon  the  world  with  some- 
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what  of  the  privilege  of  a  disembodied  spirit^ 
and  see  men  as  they  really  are ;  whereas  before 
he  could  only  know  them  as  they  appeared  to 
be.  This  truth  is  too  obvious  to  have  escaped 
the  notice  of  that  great  commentator  on  human 
life,  Shakspeare,  who  had  himself  experienced 
the  rubs  of  fortune,  which  he  so  well  describes 
in  the  following  most  emphatic  lines,  which  he 
puts  into  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  servants  of 
Timon  of  Athens : 

As  we  do  turn  our  backs 
From  our  companion  thrown  into  his  grave. 
So  his  familiars  to  his  buried  fortunes 
Slink  all  away ;   leave  their  false  vows  with  him, 
Like  empty  purses  pick'd ;  and  his  poor  self, 
A  dedicated  beggar  to  the  air. 
With  his  disease  of  all-shunn'd  poverty. 
Walks,  like  Contempt,  alone. 

Adversity,  however,  plucks  the  mask  from  hy^ 
pocrisy,  though  it  sometimes  offers  consolations 
in  the  unexpected  acts  of  friendship  which  it 
calls  forth.    Some  of  those  that  happened  to  my-* 
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self,  it  shall  now  be  my  pleasing  office  to  relate. 
Mr.  Price,  of  Monmouth,  one  of  the  most  ac- 
tive magistrates  in  the  county,  on  seeing  my 
name  in  the  Gazette,  wrote  to  me  in  the  kindest 
manner  to  condole  with  me ;  observing  that  we 
are  all  liable  to  misfortunes,  and  he  did  not 
doubt  but  that  I  should  surmount  mine,  and 
finally  reap  the  reward  of  industry.  He  sent  me, 
at  the  same  time,  an  order  for  plate,  which  I 
know  he  did  not  actually  want ;  and  he  accom- 
panied it  with  a  handsome  sum  in  addition,  with 
a  proviso  that  this  should  be  the  first  order  I 
should  execute  on  recommencing  business,  for  he 
felt  assured  that  it  would  prove  a  lucky  hansel. 
The  week  after  I  began,  he  wrote  to  me  again, 
saying  that  he  had  a  hundred  pounds  which 
he  thought  I  could  make  better  use  of  than 
himself,  and  which  I  was  welcome  to  keep  as 
long  as  I  lived,  and  he  would  take  something 
from  me  in  the  lieu  of  interest.  Accordingly 
he  sent  me  a  draft  on  Boldero's  bank  for  the 
sum.  The  first  time  he  came  to  town,  I  paid 
him  the  interest  of  his  money,  and  he  paid  me 
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a  hundred  and  five  pounds  balance  for  a  suit 
of  pearls  for  his  wife.  Another  year  he  treated 
her  with  a  silver  tea-urn,  value  eighty  pounds ; 
for  this  he  said  he  would  give  me  sixty  pounds 
on  account,  but  that  he  should  not  want  the 
nrn  for  six  months.  This  was  only  a  deli- 
cate mode  of  putting  sixty  pounds  into  my 
hands  six  months  sooner  ;  and  thus  it  was  that 
he  conferred  the  greatest  obligation,  and  con- 
trived to  cheat  the  party  obliged  out  of  all  un- 
easy sense  of  it.  Of  such  a  man  I  am  proud  to 
say,  that  I  have  preserved  his  unvaried  good 
will  to  this  day.  Out  of  a  family  of  twenty 
children  he  has  fourteen  livins:. 

The  late  Mr.  Prowting,  of  Alton,  in  Hamp- 
shire, staid  in  town  a  whole  week  to  give  me 
an  order,  on  account  of  the  intended  marriage  of 
his  daughter.  I  waited  until  his  carriage  drew 
up  to  the  door  before  I  took  down  the  shutters 
of  my  shop,  being  determined  that  he  should  be 
the  first  person  whom  I  should  receive  in  it  on 
my  recommencing  the  world.  Mr.  Aberdeen,  a 
gentleman  from   Barbadoes,   waited  for  me  a 
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■whole  year,  until  Mrs.  Aberdeen,  in  driving 
through  the  city,  saw  my  name  once  more 
mounted  over  my  shop-door.  She  informed  her 
husband  of  it,  and  he  immediately  gave  me  an 
order  for  a  silver  vase :  in  the  same  manner 
most  of  my  old  customers  returned  to  me,  when 
they  found  I  was  once  more  capable  of  bene- 
fiting by  their  favours. 

The  late  Doctor  Moore,  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, was  another  whose  friendship  I  have  to 
bear  in  grateful  estimation.  I  remember  him 
a  poor  curate,  though  always  the  same  excel- 
lent man;  he  then  lodged  with  a  butcher  at 
Charlton,  in  Northamptonshire.  I  did  not  tell 
him  that  I  recollected  him  in  this  situation, 
though  I  might  have  done  so  without  fear  of 
giving  him  offence;  for  there  never  was  a 
more  modest  or  humble-minded  man,  though 
he  acquitted  himself  of  the  duties  of  his  high 
station  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  a  be- 
coming dignity.  I  remember  his  remarking 
once,  that  the  good  ship  Britannia  had  expe- 
rienced  adverse   gales   and  tempestuous  seas, 
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(I  thought  he  might  at  that  time  have  added; 
"and  a  rebellious  crew,")  but  that  he  made  no 
doubt  that,  by  the  blessing  of  Heaven,  she  vrould 
get  safe  into  port.  The  benevolence  of  this 
worthy  man  was  unbounded  :  he  settled  thirty 
pounds  per  annum  upon  his  old  landlord  as 
soon  as  he  came  to  the  see  of  Canterbury. 

There  was  a  Mr.  Watts,  a  person  of  small 
independent  fortune,  who  resided  at  Brackley  ; 
on  market-days  he  kept  an  open  table  for  the 
neighbouring  clergy  and  gentry.  Among  those 
who  enjoyed  his  hospitality,  was  Dr.  Moore^ 
at  that  time  only  a  curate;  after  some  time 
he  ceased  to  appear  among  the  guests;  being 
questioned  as  to  the  cause  by  Mr.  Watts,  he 
said,  "  I  owe  you  ten  pounds,  and,  not  being 
able  yet  to  pay  you,  I  cannot  come  with  plea- 
sure to  your  house  whilst  I  am  in  your  debt." 
Mr.  Watts  entreated  him  to  forget  it  entirely, 
assuring  him  that  it  had  no  place  in  his  re- 
membrance, and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  he  had 
twenty  pounds  more  at  his  service  whenevei^ 
he  might  have  occasion  for  it.     Some  time  af-^ 
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terwards,  Mr.  Watts  himself  fell  into  poverty  : 
Dr.  Moore  was  then  the  Archbishop,  and,  with 
a  grateful  remembrance  of  the  kindness  he  had 
received  from  him  when  in  a  more  humble  sta- 
tion, he  settled  an  annuity  upon  him  and  his 
wife,  which  was  continued  by  Mrs.  Moore  and 
her  son  after  the  Archbishop's  decease,  until 
Mrs.  Watts,  who  was  the  latest  survivor,  died, 
which  was  in  her  ninety-seventh  year.  The 
Archbishop  also  got  Watt's  son  a  place  in  the 
Stamp-office,  and  made  some  provision  for  the 
grandchildren. 

The  late  Lord  Coventry  honored  me  with  a 
great  share  of  notice  ;  indeed,  perfect  unanimity 
of  political  opinion  had  drawn  us  into  much 
more  intimate  communion  than  could  otherwise 
have  existed  between  such  different  ranks  in 
life.  One  day  his  Lordship  was  standing  in 
my  shop,  when  my  friend  Bald  win  came  in  with 
the  last  report  on  'Change  :  after  he  went  away, 
his  Lordship  asked  me  who  he  was ;  I  told  him 
that  he  was  the  proprietor  of  the  St.  James's 
Chronicle,  and  added  that  his  information  might 
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!>e  relied  upon,  as  he  never  stated  any  tiling 
except  he  had  almost  demonstration  of  its  truth. 
Upon  this  his  Lordship  bolted  out  of  the  shop, 
and  went  with  all  imaginable  speed  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  lie  promulgated  his 
newly-gained  intelligence  with  all  the  confi- 
dence in  its  veracity  with  which  my  assurance 
had  inspired  him  :  unfortunately,  for  this  once, 
ray  friend  Baldwin  was  deceived  ;  he  had,  there- 
fore, unintentionally  misled  me,  and  I  conse- 
quently deceived  his  Lordship,  who  came  soon 
after  to  scold  me  in  a  good-natured  way  for  thus 
niakijjg  him  appear  foolish  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Lords,  to  whom  he  had  communicated  a  false 
report  with  such  an  air  of  implicit  credence. 

Very  different  were  the  feelings  excited  in  the 
heart  of  Doctor  Watson,  the  late  Bishop  of 
Llandaff,  by  politics ;  to  them  I  owed  the  loss 
of  him  as  a  customer.  In  the  pulpit  he  was  of 
all  men  the  most  imposing  in  appearance,  and 
commanding  in  eloquence ;  animated  in  coun- 
tenance, and  of  gigantic  stature,  he  could  not 
but  rivet  attention  in  the  very  outset  of  his  dis- 
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course.  In  conversation  he  was  not  less  ener- 
getic, but  he  was  impatient  of  contradiction,  and 
violent  in  his  prejudices.  He  wished  to  per- 
suade me  one  day,  that  I,  as  well  as  all  other 
persons  in  trade,  must  feel  the  ill  effects  of  the 
war,  in  the  enormous  expenses  it  entailed  on 
the  country  ;  thereby  leaving  to  individuals  very 
reduced  means  of  supplying  their  own  comforts. 
I  told  him  that,  so  far  from  that  being  the  case, 
if  I  were  only  to  refrain  from  reading  newspa- 
pers, or  listening  to  political  discourses,  I  should 
not  even  know  that  the  country  was  in  a  state 
of  war  at  all ;  so  blessed  did  it  appear  to  me  in 
its  prosperity  and  comforts.  This  answer  did 
not  please  the  Bishop :  he  flung  out  of  my  shop, 
and  I  never  had  the  honour  of  seeing  him  in  it 
again. 

Another  person,  the  loss  of  whose  friendship 
I  truly  deplore,  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  a  gentleman 
whose  public  conduct  and  private  character  I 
have  ever  held  in  the  highest  veneration ;  who 
honored  me  with  his  countenance  and  esteem 
for  many  years ;  and  who  at  last  withdrew  them 
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from  me  through  the  misrepresentations  of  per- 
sons interested  in  calumniating  me,  who  made 
it  appear  to  him  that  I  was  unworthy  of  the  re- 
gard he  had  so  long  entertained  for  me ;  though 
I  have  myself  at  this  moment  the  consolatory 
reflection  that  I  had  ever  been  a  faithful  steward 
for  him  over  whatever  interests  he  had  com- 
mitted to  my  care.  Sir  Robert  Peel,  however, 
is  not  the  only  person  of  whose  good  opinion  I 
have  been  robbed  by  unjust  representations; 
and  it  is  the  honest  desire  of  recovering  the 
esteem  of  such  as  I  most  value,  that  has  led  me 
to  a  task  I  at  one  time  little  anticipated,  of  be- 
coming my  own  biographer,  and  giving  a  plain 
unvarnished  account  of  that  part  of  my  conduct 
which  has  come  under  the  animadversion  of  the 
world. 

Among  the  first  of  my  early  customers  I  may 
reckon  the  late  Duke  of  Marlborough,  who  came 
to  me  the  morning  after  I  began  business.  I 
did  not  then  know  whom  I  had  the  honor  of 
attending,  but  in  the  afternoon  he  came  again 
in  the  style  suited  to  his  rank,  adorned  with  his 
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star,  and  attended  by  three  footmen.  Tlie  en- 
suing summer  I  went  with  my  wife  on  a  visit  to 
Blenheim ;  not  to  his  Grace  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, but  to  his  Grace's  gardener,  Mr.  Ship- 
ley, whose  house  stood  in  the  centre  of  the 
grounds,  surrounded  by  the  fine  walls  of  the 
gardens,  covered  with  peaches,  nectarines,  and 
apricots ; 

And  higher  than  that  wall  a  circling  row 
Of  goodliest  trees  loaded  with  fairest  fruit ; 
Blossoms  and  fruits  at  once  of  golden  hue 
Appeared,  with  gay  enaraeird  colours  inix'd. 

Paradise  Lost  ;  Book  IV. 

It  was  indeed  an  earthly  paradise,  and  our 
hospitable  board  was  served  with  every  delicacy 
that  the  country  could  afford,  and  the  finest 
of  every  thing,  except  what  my  readers  might 
suppose  we  should  have  had  in  the  utmost 
perfection,  that  is  to  say,  fruit ;  but  Mr.  Ship- 
ley was  not  like  the  gardener  who,  when  dis- 
appointed of  the  price  he  asked  in  Covent  Garden 
for  his  stolen  pines,  declared,  that  sooner  than 
they  should  go  for  less,  he  would  keep  them  for  his 
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master.  I  believe  nothing  on  earth  would  have 
induced  him  to  have  taken  any  thing  for  his 
own  use  which  he  thought  fit  for  his  Grace's 
table ;  and  his  honesty  and  ability  were  suffici- 
ently rewarded  by  the  fair  profits  of  his  situation ; 
for  Blenheim  was,  at  that  time,  so  great  an  ob- 
ject of  attraction,  and  the  gardens  so  universally 
admired,  that  he  was  enabled  by  the  liberality 
of  those  who  went  to  visit  them,  to  leave  his 
daughter  £30,000  when  he  died,  which  is  now 
many  years  ago. 

The  late  Duke  of  Argyle  frequently  called 
on  me  when  he  came  into  the  city.  His  Grace 
gave  me  an  order  for  some  forks  plated  on  iron, 
as  being  more  durable  than  silver,  which  I  can 
testify,  having  had  some  of  them  in  use  myself 
ever  since,  that  is  to  say,  for  the  last  forty  years. 
It  would  be  well  if  they  were  more  generally 
adopted  by  the  trade ;  the  sort  at  present  in  use, 
being  soldered  with  lead,  are  not  fit  to  be 
thrown  together,  and  will  merely  do  for  occa- 
sional use.  It  is  a  narrow  and  mistaken  idea 
to  imagine,  that  the  sooner  things  wear  out  the 
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better  it  is  for  trade.  The  grand  principle  is. 
to  make  them  so  that  an  increased  number  of 
families  or  individuals  are  anxious  to  have  tbem, 
knowing  they  will  last.  I  myself  have  furnished 
silver  spoons  and  forks  to  different  customers  to 
the  amount  of  a  hundred  thousand  pounds,  and 
yet  never  had  occasion  to  renew  them  to  the 
same  family. 

I  had  the  honour  of  receiving  a  gracious  smile 
and  nod  from  the  Duke  of  Argyle,  at  Ascot 
Races ;  and  his  condescension,  so  kindly  ex- 
pressed, added  greatly  to  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day.  But  still  greater  was  my  gratification  when 
I  was  admitted  afterwards,  at  Argyle  House, 
to  the  breakfast  table  of  her  Grace  the  Duchess, 
of  Argyle,  one  of  the  celebrated  beauties  who, 
under  the  name  of  Gunning,  so  long  divided  the 
kingdom  as  to  the  relative  merits  of  their 
charms.  She  was  seated  amidst  her  three  love- 
ly daughters,  like  Venus  surrounded  by  the 
Graces  :  the  pleasure  of  attending  on  so  much 
courtesy  and  beauty  would  have  been  enough 
in  itself,  without  the  addition  of  mere  pecuniary 
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profit ;  but  I  cannot  now  recall  the  attractive 
group  to  my  memory,  without  the  reflection 
that  most  of  them  have  now  left  the  world,  the 
gayest  circles  of  which  they  so  much  adorned ; — • 
yet  thus  it  is : 

We  gaze  around ; 
We  read  their  monuments ;  we  sigli,  and  while 
We  sigh  we  sink  ;  and  are  what  we  deplore. 

Young. 

Another  dignified  nobleman,  the  late  Lord 
Bute,  was  an  occasional  customer  of  mine,  and 
often  conversed  with  me.  Colonel  Bailey  gene- 
rally came  with  him ;  the  Colonel  was  a  tall  bony 
man,  and  constantly  wore  a  green  coat.  My  op- 
posite neighbour,  Moore,  the  flying  silversmith, 
(so  called  from  always  going  his  own  errands,) 
was  much  of  the  same  figure  with  the  Colonel, 
and  like  him  was  extremely  partial  in  his  dress 
to  the  colour  of  green  :  he  would  not  believe  that 
Lunardi  could  ever  be  raised  from  the  earth  by 
means  of  a  balloon  ;  and  when  the  aerial  travel- 
ler commenced  his  adventurous  journey  from  the 
Artillery  Ground,  I  shook  Moore,  as  I  imagined, 
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violently  by  the  arm,  and  exclaimed,  "  Do  you 
think  it  will  do  now?"  "I  think  it  will,"  was 
the  reply,  "  and  I  am  as  delighted  as  you  can 
be."  The  reply  was  somewhat  milder  than  I 
expected  ;  I  looked  in  the  face  of  the  speaker, 
and  found,  to  my  great  confusion,  that  it  was 
Colonel  Bailey  whom  I  had  thus  roughly  apo- 
strophized, instead  of  my  neighbour  the  flying 
silversmith. 

Lord  Bute  was  a  great  patron  of  that  ingenious 
watchmaker,  Mr.  Cummings,  of  Bond -street,  who 
was  the  original  inventor  of  the  organs  that  are 
made  to  play  by  clock-work.  He  afterwards  be- 
came an  organ-builder,  and  built  a  very  noble 
one  for  his  Lordship  at  Luton  House,  in  Bedford- 
shire. The  Earl  had  a  large  party  to  dine  there 
on  the  King's  birthday,  and  Mr.  Cummings  sat 
at  the  table.  After  grace  was  said,  he  retired  ; 
and  at  the  moment  when  the  cloth  was  drawn, 
*'  God  save  the  King"  was  struck  up  from  the 
organ,  to  the  great  surprise  and  gratification 
of  the  company.  Luton  House  possesses  ano- 
ther great  object  of  attraction  to  the  connois- 
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seiir,  in  one  of  Sir  Joshua  Reynolds's  ear- 
liest portraits:  it  represents  Mr.  Jenkinson, 
afterwards  Lord  Liverpool,  and  father  to  the 
present  Earl,  who,  worthy  of  his  sire,  inherits 
his  virtues,  and  may  be  considered  at  the 
present  moment  as  the  first  character,  without 
comparison,  in  the  kingdom  ;  as  well  from  his 
own  merits  as  from  the  weight  of  his  political 
importance. 

The  late  Sir  Charles  Ross  took  a  very  active 
interest  in  my  welfare,  which  was  continued  by 
his  widow.  Lady  Mary  Ross,  the  daughter 
of  the  Duke  of  Leinster,  as  long  as  I  remained 
in  business.  Colonel  Cumming  and  the  whole  of 
his  family  were  likewise  my  constant  customers 
for  more  than  forty  years.  The  Colonel  lived 
on  a  small  estate  near  the  domain  of  Sir  Alex- 
ander Grant,  in  Scotland  ;  he  was  held  in  such 
estimation  by  the  Baronet,  that,  knowing 
he  had  only  a  small  fortune  wherewith  to 
maintain  a  wife  and  ten  children.  Sir  Alexander 
bequeathed  to  him  the  whole  of  his  property, 
amounting  to  about  four  thousand  a  year.     It 
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was  doubted  whether  the  estate  could  be  thus 
alienated  from  the  heiress-at-law,  the  Marchion- 
ess of  Titchfield,  who  disputed  it ;  but,  after 
being  tried  in  several  different  courts  in  Scot- 
land, it  was  given  by  them  in  favour  of  the  Colo- 
nel, and  was  to  rest  for  its  final  decision  with  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  Colonel  having  so  for- 
midable an  opponent,  (for  the  Marchioness  of 
Titchfield  was  a  daughter-in-law  of  the  Duke  of 
Portland,)  expressed  to  me  bis  apprehensions  of 
the  result.  I  told  him,  however,  that  he  had  no- 
thing to  fear,  as  the  House  of  Lords  was  beyond 
all  bias,  and  could  only  be  swayed  by  its  sense 
of  right.  I  had,  therefore,  no  doubt  but  that  the 
decisions  of  the  courts  of  Scotland  would  be 
confirmed  by  it,  but  that  I  should  be  very  glad, 
nevertheless,  if  he  could  have  some  composing 
draught  administerd  to  him  till  all  was  over, 
and  that  he  might  then  be  waked  with  the  words, 
"  Brasbridge's  prediction  is  fulfilled."  Should 
it,  however,  prove  otherwise,  I  added,  he  m.ust 
recollect  that  he  had  still  a  competency  of  his 
own,  and  might  console  himself  with  the  reflect 
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tion  of  Blair,  thai  the  larger  the  possessions, 
the  wider  the  mark  for  the  arrows  of  disappoint- 
ment to  hit.  **  But  then  what  shall  I  do  if  I 
gain  it?"  said  he;  "how  can  I  secure  myself 
from  being  hit  ?"  '*  Then  rejoice,"  said  I,  "  in  the 
power  of  doing  so  much  good,  and  make  a  pro- 
per use  of  it."  The  Dowager  Lady  Ross,  the 
mother  of  my  honoured  friend  Sir  Charles,  to 
whom  I  told  this  story,  said  with  a  truly  noble 
spirit,  that,  although  the  Marchioness  of  Titch- 
field  was  a  relation  of  hers,  she  could  not 
■wish  her  success,  as  she  ought  neither  to  have 
endeavoured  nor  desired  to  wrest  from  a  man 
situated  like  Colonel  Cumming,  a  property 
which  was  likely  to  be  of  such  essential  benefit 
to  him  and  his  large  family. 

The  late  Colonel  Craufurd  had  laid  out  five 
hundred  pounds  with  me  ;  three  of  it  he  had  paid 
on  account,  the  remainder  was  unsettled  till  after 
the  surrender  of  my  effects :  on  being  called  on 
for  it  by  the  assignees,  he  thought  some  of  the 
articles  overcharged,  and  talked  about  having 
the  bill  taxed.     He  took  it  accordingly  to  the 

I 
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late  Mr.  Garrard  in  Panton-street,  the  first  gold- 
smith in  London,  who  did  not  deduct  a  single 
shilling  fi'om  it.  I  had  frequently  sent  custom- 
ers to  this  gentleman  for  services  of  plate,  the 
orders  for  which  were  beyond  my  means  of 
executing,  but  which  I  felt  convinced  he  would 
do  ample  justice  to ;  indeed,  a  more  upright 
man  never  existed,  and  I  have  the  pleasure 
to  think,  that  his  sons,  who  are  the  successors 
to  their  father's  business,  are  the  successors  to 
all  his  virtues  likewise.  I  had  an  interview  af- 
terwards with  the  Colonel,  who  again  remarked 
that  he  thought  some  of  the  articles  overcharged. 
I  told  him  that  I  thought  the  contrary  more 
likely  to  be  the  case,  as  the  prices  were  origin- 
ally fixed  by  the  manufacturer ;  and  that  think- 
ing they  might  appear  high,  I  had  myself  re- 
duced them  at  a  very  great  abridgment  of  the 
profits  ordinarily  allowed.  He  replied,  that  I 
might  say  so  ;  and  I  retorted,  that  as  I  then  was 
situated  I  could  have  no  possible  interest  in  de- 
ceiving him ;  and  that  I  did  not  mean  to  be  disre- 
spectful, but  that  I  must  be  allowed  to  say,  that 
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I  set  as  great  a  value  on  truth  as  Colonel  Crau- 
furd,  or  any  other  man  in  his  Majesty's  domi- 
nions ;  and  that  could  I  become  one  of  the  richest 
men  in  the  kingdom  by  deposing  to  what  was  not 
true,  I  would  not  make  the  sacrifice  of  my  in- 
tegrity for  the  exchange.  The  Colonel  was  then 
going  to  India ;  and  I  told  him  that  I  would,  with 
pleasure,  ship  the  plate  for  him,  as  I  was  the 
only  person  who  could  obtain  the  drawback ; 
and  that  I  should  be  happy  to  render  him  this 
service  for  past  favours,  which  would  end  the 
business.  The  Colonel,  however,  did  not  go 
to  India ;  but  by  getting  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  babbling  in  Parliament,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  obtaining  the  command  of  five  thou- 
sand men,  with  whom  he  went  to  Portugal, 
where  he  lost  his  life  in  consequence  of  a  wound 
he  received  in  battle. 

Admiral  Williams  was  one  of  my  best  friends ; 
I  believe  he  has  still  some  plated  goods  in  wear 
with  which  I  supplied  him  whea  I  first  went  into 
business :  I  was  on  board  of  his  vessel  ,the  Flora, 
just  after  she  had  taken  La  Nyraphe  a  French 
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vessel  so  much  her  superior  in  size,  that  when  I 
saw  them  both  together  at  Portsmouth,  I  was  as- 
tonished at  the  difference.     The  Lieutenant  told 
me,  that  even  in  the  heat  of  the  action  he  could 
scarcely  help  laughing,  when  they  were  boarded 
by  the  enemy,  to  see  one  of  the  Frenchmen  gas- 
conading with  his  sword  in  the  most  ridiculous 
manner :  an  Irishman  said,  he  would  show  him 
the  difference  between  a  French  small  sword  and 
an  English  pike  ;  and  accordingly,  applying  the 
latter  weapon  underneath  the  ribs  of  his  antago- 
nist, he  in  a  moment  threw  him  into  the  sea.  In 
his  next  trip  the  Admiral  was  accompanied  by  a 
Mr.  Johnson,  a  gentleman  of  good  fortune,  and 
who  gave  him  an  extraordinary  proof  of  friend- 
ship, to  which  I  do  not  think  my  nerves  would 
have  been  equal,  by  literally  standing  at  his  side 
to  be  shot  at ;  he  was  with  him  during  two  of 
the  hottest  days  of  the  siege  of  Gibraltar.     In 
returning  they  fell  in  with  two  Dutch  frigates. 
The  honourable   Captain   Pakenham   engaged 
one,  and  the  Admiral  told  the  sailing  master  to 
lay  him  close  along  side  of  the  other.     "  Will 
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that  do,  your  honour?"  asked  the  sailing  master 
when  he  had  brought  him  as  he  thought  close 
enough.  "  Closer  yet,"  said  the  Admiral.  Then 
turning  to  Mr.  Johnson  he  said,  "This  is  our 
affair  ;  you  have  nothing  to  do  with  it :  go  there- 
fore down  to  the  cockpit."  This,  however,  the 
manly-hearted  Johnson  refused  to  do ;  he  re- 
mained on  deck,  and  made  himself  very  useful 
by  supplying  the  men  with  powder.  I  knew 
Mr.  Johnson  well,  and  at  this  moment  I  think 
of  him  with  a  sigh  of  regret  that  he  is  no  more. 
He  was  a  worthy  and  gentlemanly  man.  He 
began  the  world  as  a  bookseller  in  Ludgate- 
Hill ;  but  coming  into  possession  of  a  good 
fortune  early  in  life,  he  wisely  retired  from 
the  cares  of  business,  which  indeed  from  his 
delicate  health  he  was  not  well  fitted  to  encoun- 
ter. He  died  before  he  attained  his  fortieth  year, 
leaving  an  amiable  widow,  and  two  or  three 
children.  Mrs.  Johnson  called  at  my  shop  one 
day  with  her  daughter-in-law,  and  having  an 
opportunity  of  speaking  to  me  in  private,  she 
told  me  that  her  son  had  made  an  imprudent 
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match,  not  having  got  a  shilling  with  his  wife. 
"  I  admire  him  the  more  for  his  choice,  madam," 
I  replied  ;  *'  having  property  enough  of  his  own 
to  make  her  comfortable,  no  addition  to  it  was 
necessary.  All  that  the  young  peoplehave  to  do  is 
to  live  within  their  income,  keep  out  of  debt,  and 
envy  no  one ;  they  will  then  find  it  very  possi- 
ble to  be  happy  even  in  a  cottage."  I  knew  a 
man  once  who  gave  his  daughter  a  hundred 
thousand  pounds,  and  yet  bestowed  her  on  the 
son  of  a  tallow-chandler,  because  the  young 
man's  father  could  give  him  double  that  sum. 

Admiral  Williams,  when  young,  was  gay,  and 
so  addicted  to  expensive  pleasures  that  no 
remonstrances  had  the  power  to  reclaim  him. 
When  his  father  died,  he  joined  the  rest  of  the 
family  to  hear  the  will  read  :  his  name  did  not 
occur  among  those  of  the  other  children,  and  he 
looked  upon  the  omission  of  it  as  a  testimony 
of  his  father's  resentment  against  him :  at  the 
close  of  it,  however,  he  found  himself  brought  in 
as  residuary  legatee,  in  these  words  :  "  All  the 
rest  of  ray  estates  and  effects  I  leave  to  my 
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son  Peere  Williams,  knowing  that  he  will 
spend  it  all."  The  young  gentleman  burst  into 
tears ;  "My  father,"  said  he,  "  has  touched  the 
right  string,  and  his  reproach  shall  not  be  thrown 
away."  From  that  time  he  altered  his  conduct, 
and  became  an  ornament  to  his  profession.  I 
am  happy  to  add,  that  the  Admiral,  though  my 
senior  by  two  or  three  years,  is  still  living  in 
possession  of  all  his  faculties,  and  in  the  enjoy- 
ment of  vivacity  beyond  what  I  have  ever  wit- 
nessed in  one  of  such  advanced  age. 

The  late  Mr.  Pemberton,  just  after  my  failure, 
came  to  my  shop  with  a  pair  of  very  handsome 
silver  candlesticks,  which  had  been  presented 
to  him,  and  which  he  wished  me  to  match 
exactly  for  him,  with  another  pair.  I  took 
them  to  Mr.  Whipham,  a  silversmith,  to  get 
the  corresponding  ones  made  for  me,  as  I 
could  not  order  them  myself,  on  account  of  the 
manufacturer  being  in  Ashforth's  connexion, 
and  I  had  made  a  solemn  resolution  never  to 
have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him.  Mr. 
Whipham  was  one  of  the  most  honest  of  men, 
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but  in  this  instance  mistaking  the  mark  on  each 
candlestick  for  the  weight  of  the  pair,  he  sent 
those  that  he  had  got  made  to  match,  exactly 
similar  indeed  in  point  of  pattern,  but  as  thin  as 
paper,  and  altogether  so  light  that  I  could  not 
possibly  offer  them  to  Mr.  Pemberton.  I  took 
them  to  him,  nevertheless,  to  show  them,  and  to 
explain  how  the  mistake  in  solidity  had  hap- 
pened. I  then  told  him,  I  wished  that  he  would 
get  the  others  from  Mr.  Makepeace,  from  whom 
he  had  his  own ;  but  he  told  me  that  he  would 
have  them  from  no  one  but  me,  however  long  he 
might  have  to  wait  for  them.  Unwilling  to  occa- 
sion longer  delay,  or  incur  further  risk,  I  went  to 
Mr.  Makepeace  myself,  and  requested  he  would 
let  me  have  a  pair,  like  Mr.  Pemberton's,  at  trade 
price :  this  trifling  favour,  however,  he  thought 
proper  to  refuse  ;  a  refusal  which  to  me,  as 
the  friend  of  his  father,  would  have  been  unbe- 
coming and  narrow-minded  at  any  time ;  but, 
situated  as  I  then  was,  it  showed  a  degree  of 
equal  cruelty  and  meanness,  which  convinced 
me  that  he  was  as  much  degenerated  from  his 
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excellent  father  in  feeling,  as  he  is  in  stature  and 
appearance.  He  knew  that  my  altered  circum- 
stances were  chiefly  brought  on  by  the  dis- 
honesty of  my  shopman ;  he  has  since  been  rob- 
bed to  a  great  amount  by  his  own,  and,  perhaps, 
similarity  of  misfortune  may  have  taught  him  a 
little  more  sympathy  for  suffering.  Had  Mr. 
Rundell  served  me  thus,  it  would  have  been  only 
a  just  retort  for  a  very  severe  paragraph  which  I 
put  into  the  paper  concerning  him,  not  out  of 
dislike  to  him,  but  his  politics;  and  in  this  re- 
spect I  must  candidly  own,  that  I  was  former- 
ly as  uncharitable  as  the  Methodists  are  in  re- 
ligion. I  thought  there  was  but  one  right  way, 
and  so  I  think  still,  but  I  would  not  now  justle 
and  push  every  one  into  it,  whether  he  be  willing 
or  not.  There  cannot  be  a  person  whose  cha- 
racter I  respect  more  than  Mr.  Rundell's ;  the 
immense  wealth  which  he  has  amassed  by  his 
own  industry,  he  dispenses  with  the  utmost 
munificence  :  one  of  his  nieces  was  married  two 
years  ago ;  he  presented  her  with  seven  thousand 
pounds,  and  informed  her,  that  he  had  the  same 
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sum  ready  for  her  three  other  sisters,  if  they  mar- 
ried equally  to  his  satisfaction.  I  have  been  told, 
and  give  credit  to  much  greater  acts  of  kindness 
on  Mr.  Rundell's  part  than  this,  and  I  have  no 
doubt,  that  whenever  his  will  shall  be  opened, 
it  will  be  found  fraught  with  benevolent  remem- 
brances of  those  workmen,  the  prime  of  whose 
days  may  have  been  passed  in  his  service.  A 
gentleman,  to  whose  powers  of  amusement  the 
public  is  largely  indebted,  I  mean  Mr.  John 
Bannister,  was  complimented  by  Mr.  Rundell 
with  a  very  handsome  gold  watch,  and  has  re- 
ceived, moreover,  on  the  birth  of  every  one  of 
his  children,  a  token  of  remembrance  from  the 
purse  of  the  same  gentleman.  Mr.  Bannister's 
banker  in  the  city  having  unfortunately  stopped 
payment,  Mr.  Rundell,  who  had  recommended 
him  to  Mr.  Bannister,  sent  to  him  to  tell  him 
not  to  make  himself  uneasy,  for  that  he  had  no 
doubt  but  that  the  bank  would  go  on  again 
after  a  little  time  the  same  as  usual,  and  in  the 
mean  time  he  would  take  all  Mr.  Bannister's 
losses  upon  himself. 
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I  must  not  in  this  place  omit  my  tribute  of 
respect  to  Messrs.  Delafons  and  Sons,  who  suc- 
ceeded Mr.  Gray  in  Sackville-street,  and  did 
business  with  all  the  principal  shops  in  the  city : 
never  were  men  more  deserving  of  confidence 
and  esteem.  To  me  they  were  invariably  consi- 
derate and  kind,  and  they  trusted  me  as  willingly 
for  large  sums,  when  they  knew  I  vi^as  not 
worth  a  shilling,  as  when  they  imagined  me  to  be 
in  the  most  flourishing  way.  I  wish  I  could  speak 
in  the  same  terms  of  kindness  of  Mr.  Whip- 
ham  ;  but,  though  an  honest  and  well-meaning 
man,  he  proved  himself  to  me  unfeeling  and 
ungrateful.  He  took  umbrage  at  my  not  voting 
for  his  son  to  be  Chaplain  to  Bridewell  Hos- 
pital ;  but  I  could  not  in  my  conscience  advise 
the  Governors  to  make  choice  of  a  very  fine 
young  man,  in  little  more  than  the  prime  of 
youth,  for  a  spiritual  director  to  young  girls, 
who  stood  in  need  of  advice  and  reformation ; 
not  that  I  doubted  his  sincerity  or  zeal,  for  I 
had  the  highest  opinion  of  his  worth  ;  but  I  was 
afraid  that  he  might  exemplify  the  old  saying, 
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''Pull  baker,  pull  devil,"  and  prove  himself  the 
weaker  of  the  two.     We  must  not  expect  many 
Josephs,  and  I  would  not  have  placed  my  own 
son  in  a  scene  of  so  much  temptation,  because 
I  could  not  have  hoped  that  he  would  have 
been  able  to  combat  it  successfully  in  every  in- 
stance.    A  few   years  afterwards,   however,    I 
had  an  opportunity  of  showing  my  regard  for 
the  young  man,  and  the  sincere  wish  I  had  to 
promote  what  I  considered  might  be  his  real  in- 
terest.    Doctor  Halifax  called  to  tell  me  that  he 
had  sent  in  his  resignation  to  Sir  Richard  Glyn, 
of   the  professorship   of  divinity   at   Gresham 
College,  but  that  Sir  Richard  was  out  of  town, 
and  would  not  return  for  three  days;  if,  there- 
fore, I  knew  of  any  young  gentleman  that  I 
might  wish  to  serve,  as  it  was  in  the  gift  of  eight 
of  the  common-council,  I  should,  perhaps,  find 
it  more  easy  to  obtain  their  promises  before  it 
was  known  that  the  office  was  become  vacant.   I 
immediately  went  to  Mr.  Whipham's  shop  to  in- 
form him  of  it,  but  unfortunately  1  found  no  one 
there  except  North,  his  partner,  who  was  the 
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very  creature  of  apathy,  and  could  not  see  the 
importance,  nay  the  necessity,  if  success  was  to 
be  hoped  for,  of  dispatching  a  messenger  imme- 
diately to  Mr.  Whipham's  country-house ;  it  was 
not,  therefore,  till  the  following  Monday  that  he 
returned,  and  was  told  of  it.  The  vacancy  was 
then  publicly  known ;  nevertheless,  Mr.  Whip- 
ham's  son  only  lost  it  by  the  casting  vote.  It 
was  an  honourable  sinecure  of  a  hundred  a  year, 
and  no  bar  to  church  preferment.  I  greatly  re- 
gretted his  missing  it,  but  I  felt  that  my  exer- 
tions for  his  success  deserved  a  better  return 
from  his  father,  than  a  refusal  to  take  back  the 
candlesticks,  which  were  useless  to  me,  and  the 
loss  on  which,  just  when  I  was  recommencing 
business,  was  a  matter  of  serious  calculation 
to  me,  though  by  him  it  could  not  have  been 
felt.  Had  I  been  rich  he  would  not  have 
treated  me  thus ;  but  adversity  at  once  encou- 
rages insults,  and  sharpens  the  perception  of 
them ;  and  I  concisely  expressed  my  sense  of 
his  behaviour  in  the  following  note,  when  I  sent 
him  the  money  I  was  indebted  to  him : 
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Sir, 

Your  ingratitude  is  monstrous,  and 

I  am  your  detester, 

J.  Brasbridge. 

The  late  Mr.  Richard  Crosley,  of  Giltspur- 
street,  was  my  principal  spoon-maker ;  I  have 
laid  out  more  than  fifty  thousand  pounds  with 
him,  and  he  always  regarded  me  as  one  of  h\$ 
earliest  and  best  friends.  He  came  originally  to 
London  as  a  boy,  and  was  employed  by  Chawner, 
the  spoon-maker  in  Paternoster- row,  to  carry 
charcoal  to  his  men  ;  hence  he  was  known  by  the 
name  of  Charcoal  Dick ;  but  being  a  smart  lad, 
and  writing  a  good  hand,  he  was  soon  promoted 
to  a  place  in  the  counting-house  ;  and  having  by 
the  sobriety  and  frugality  of  his  habits  saved 
a  hundred  pounds,  he  began  business  for 
himself,  and  received  his  first  order  from  me. 
Mindful  of  the  kindness,  he  returned  it  some 
years  afterwards  by  offering  me  a  loan  of  five 
hundred  pounds ;  which  I  accepted,  saying 
jestingly,  that  I  was  in  no  danger  of  breaking, 
but  that  I  would  make  over  the  lease  of  ray 
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house  to  him  as  security  for  the  money.  This 
I  accordingly  did;  and,  ten  years  afterwards, 
the  event  I  had  thought  so  improbable  took 
place.  Mr.  Crosley,  of  course,  recovered  his 
money  on  the  security  ;  and  for  this  I  was  ac- 
cused, among  other  fabrications,  by  Mr.  Eley, 
of  making  a  partial  distribution  of  my  effects. 

There  could  not  be  a  more  honest  or  indus- 
trious man  than  Crosley ;  during  the  long  course 
of  years  in  which  we  were  engaged  together  in 
business,  there  never  was  a  difference  of  five 
shillings  between  us,  so  punctual  was  he  in  his 
accounts:  and  here  I  must  point  out  to  ray  young 
readers  the  difference  between  prudence  and 
thoughtlessness.  Franklin's  adage,  "  Keep  your 
shop,  and  your  shop  will  keep  you,"  was  never 
more  fully  verified  than  in  the  situation  of  Cros- 
ley and  myself;  he  began  the  world  with  a 
hundred  pounds,  and  left  off  business  with 
eighty  thousand  :  I  began  with  forty  times  his 
capital,  and,  so  far  from  increasing  it,  lost  it 
all ;  the  reason  is  obvious — he  was  always  lay- 
ing up,  and  I  was  always  laying  out.     As  he 
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grew  old,  however,  he  carried  his  frugahty  to 
the  extreme,  and  gradually  sunk  into  the  vice 
of  avarice,  too  often  the  characteristic  of  old 
age.  He  would  not  allow  himself  veal  or  pork, 
because  they  were  dearer  than  other  meats ;  and 
usually  bought  a  leg  of  mutton  for  his  Sunday's 
dinner,  which  used  to  serve  the  family  till 
Thursday.  He  bequeathed  the  principal  part  of 
his  fortune  to  his  nephew,  who  was  literally  at 
the  plough-tail  when  the  news  of  his  uncle's 
death  arrived. 

There  was  a  race  between  the  two  spoon- 
makers,  Crosley  and  Eley,  who  should  have 
Mr.  Smith  as  a  customer.  Mr.  Eley  strove  to 
secure  him  by  promising  to  procure  him  a  list 
of  my  customers ;  which  his  command  of  my 
books,  as  one  of  the  assignees,  enabled  him, 
however  unjustly,  to  obtain;  and  Crosley  endea- 
voured to  make  his  election  sure  by  lending 
Mr.  Smith  eight  hundred  pounds,  for  which,  ne- 
vertheless, he  contrived  to  gain  ten  per  cent.,  by 
assigning  the  lease  over  to  him,  and  which  has 
been  paid  ever  since.  Crosley  had  not,  however, 
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the  slightest  wish  to  injure  me,  but  imagining 
that  I  should  not  be  able  to  go  on,  he  wished 
to  secure  a  customer  for  his  spoons  in  my  place ; 
and  when  on  my  recommencing  business  I  em- 
ployed him  as  usual,  he  frequently  gave  me 
credit  for  i-SOOO,  and  would  have  done  so  to 
double  the  amount  had  I   required  it. 

Were  1  to  recapitulate  half  the  persons  who 
favoured  me  vvith  their  friendship  at  this  time, 
1  might  seem  to  make  an  ostentatious  display 
of  kindness  above  my  deserts,  though  1  should 
at  least  have  my  grateful  remembrance  of  them 
to  plead  in  my  excuse;  for  I  may  say,  in  the 
language  of  our  admirable  poet, 

Tf  it  is  a  sin  to  covet  the  opinion  of  the  wise  and  good, 

I  am  a  great  ofFeiuier. 
Nor  was  I  less  fortunate  in  the  notice  of  the 
fairer  and  the  better  sex.  Mrs.  Piozzi  often 
looked  in  upon  me,  in  her  way  to  or  from  Bolt- 
court,  when  it  was  the  residence  of  Johnson.  She 
was  a  great  admirer  of  the  tea-trays,  then  just 
come  up,  of  papier  machee,  adorned  with  figures 
from  the  Etruscan  vases,  at  that  time  newly- 
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discovered  amidst  the  ruins  of  Hercuianeum  ; 
these  tea  trays  were  invented  by  a  Mr.  Clay, 
and  I,  admiring  the  ingenuity  and  taste  displayed 
in  them,  endeavoured  to  promote  their  sale  to 
the  utmost  of  my  power ;  but  by  this  means 
I  did  myself  as  much  injury  as  I  rendered  him 
service ;  for,  encouraged  by  his  success,  he 
opened  a  warehouse  in  King-street,  Covent 
Garden,  which  operated  as  a  net  to  intercept  my 
customers ;  and  he  died  worth  eighty  thousand 
pounds,  made  entirely  by  the  sale  of  those  arti- 
cles. Mrs.  Piozzi  came  to  me  again,  after  an 
absence  of  twenty  years,  and  asked  me  in  the 
kindest  manner  how  the  world  went  with  me ; 
I  told  her  I  had  learnt  the  truth  of  Shake- 
speare's observation : 

There  is  a  tide  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

Which,  taken  at  the  flood,  leads  on  to  fortune — 

and  that  as  1  had  not  availed  myself  of  that 
when  presented  to  me,  I  expected  to  have  to 
pass  through  the  "  shoals  and  miseries"  which 
are  denounced  as  the  consequence  of  neglecting 
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it.  She  replied  in  the  kindest  manner,  '*  Do  not 
be  too  anxious :  our  time  here  is  only  short» 
and  if,  when  we  cross  the  stream,  we  find  it  right 
on  the  other  side,  that  will  make  amends  for 
every  thing." 

The  beautiful  Lady  Hamilton,  as  conspi- 
cuous for  her  talents  as  her  graces,  was  also  a 
great  friend  to  me;  and  here  I  must  remark, 
that  this  elegant  and  patriotic  woman  ought 
not  to  have  been  suffered  by  our  government 
to  pass  her  latter  days  in  penury  and  neglect : 
for  the  laurels  gained  by  the  immortal  Nel- 
son for  this  country  in  the  glorious  battle  of 
the  Nile,  we  might  be  considered  as  originally 
indebted  to  her ;  as  the  battle  itself  could  not 
have  been  undertaken,  had  it  not  been  for  her 
interest  in  procuring  orders  through  the  King 
and  Queen  of  Naples  for  supplying  the  Eng- 
lish ships  with  provisions.  The  present  Duke 
of  Bronte  was  also  one  of  my  customers  :  I 
told  his  Grace  that  Lady  Hamilton  came  into 
my  shop  without  getting  out  of  her  carriage ; 
he  good-humouredly  replied,  that  it  was   too 
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much  for  his  weak  mind  to  comprehend,  (how 
her  carriage  could  get  in  at  so  narrow  a  door. 
I  explained  to  him,  that  other  people  got  in  and 
out  of  their  carriages,  but  that  her  Ladyship, 
graceful  in  all  her  actions,  only  elegantly  de- 
scended. Had  the  immortal  Nelson  lived,  I 
should  have  had  in  him,  through  her  Ladyship's 
interest,  a  very  excellent  customer. 

Another  lady  who  honoured  me  with  her 
friendship,  was  the  widow  of  the  late  Jonathan 
Tyers,  the  original  proprietor  of  Vauxhall.  She 
was  a  woman  of  uncommon  cheerfulness,  and 
lived  to  a  very  advanced  age.  She  called,  one 
day,  to  tell  me  that  her  house  had  been  broken 
open,  and  robbed  of  all  her  forks  and  a  quan- 
tity of  other  plate.  She  did  not  regret  the  loss 
of  the  forks,  as  she  remarked  that  steel  would 
answer  her  purpose  quite  as  well :  and  she  ex- 
pressed with  the  utmost  good  humour  her  ad- 
miration of  the  dexterity  with  which  the  thieves 
had  performed  their  depredations,  so  as  not  to 
wake  any  of  the  family  ;  a  piece  of  attention 
which  they  are  generally  very  polite  in  observ- 
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ing.   Mrs.  Tyers  one  day  remarked  to  me,  that 
she  had  not  tasted  butchers'  meat  for  twenty 
years;  she  had,  however,  lived  upon  beef  and 
mutton,  and  veal,  like  other  people ;  only,  as  the 
butcher  told  her,  she  always  made  it  her  own, 
by  paying  for  it,  before  it  went  out  of  the  shop. 
Mr.  Tyers  was  a  worthy   man ;  but  indulged 
himself    a    little    too     much    in    a    querulous 
strain,  when  any  thing  went  amiss  ;  insomuch 
that  he   said   if   he   had   been  brought   up   a 
hatter,   he  believed   people  would   have    been 
born    without    heads.      A   farmer  once    gave 
him  a  humorous  reproof  for  this  kind   of  re- 
proach of  heaven ;  he  stepped  up  to  him  very 
respectfully,  and  asked  him,   when  he  meant  to 
open  his  gardens ;  Mr.  Tyers  replied,  the  next 
Monday  fortnight :  the  man  thanked   him   re- 
peatedly, and  was  going  away,  but  Mr.  Tyers 
asked  him  in  return,  what  made  him  so  anxious 
to  know ;  "  Why,  Sir,"  said  the  farmer,  '*  I  think 
of  sowing  my  turnips  on  that  day,  for  you  know 
we  shall  be  sure  to  have  rain.'' 

Sir  George  and  Lady   Nugent,   Sir  George 
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Beckwith,  and  Colonel  Dillon,  were  likewise 
among  my  kind  friends  and  customers :  Sir 
George  Nugent  gave  me  an  order  when  he  went 
out  to  India  as  Commander-in-Chief.  I  saw  Sir 
George  Beckwith  for  the  last  time  in  Clarges- 
street,  about  two  months  before  he  died.  He 
then  told  me  that  he  was  very  glad  I  had  at  last 
reaped  the  fruits  of  my  honest  labours ;  I  took 
my  leave  of  him,  and  felt  that  I  should  "never 
see  his  like  again."  Colonel  Dillon  was  in  the 
French  service,  but  quitted  Paris  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Revolution.  He  seemed 
formed  by  nature  for  the  command  of  an  army. 
He  was  six  feet  high,  singularly  handsome,  and 
combined  in  his  manner  all  the  spirit  of  a  sol- 
dier with  the  gallantry  of  a  courtier.  One  day, 
in  helping  the  beautiful  Marie  Antoinette  on 
horseback,  he  fixed  his  eyes  intently  on  her  green 
slippers  ;  she  laughingly  asked  him,  why  he 
noticed  them;  "  Because,"  said  he,  '*  they  are  so 
appropriate  to  the  wearer,  who  has  all  the  world 
at  her  feet."  Had  it  been  the  fate  of  that  un- 
fortunate Queen  to  have  been  surrounded  by 
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men  like  him,  the  beautiful  apostrophe  of  Burke 
would  indeed  have  been  realized,  and  "  millions 
of  swords  would  have  leaped  from  their  scab- 
bards" to  have  avenged  the  least  appearance  of 
insult  or  injury  towards  her. 

So  little  suspicion  had  I  of  the  unfortunate 
state  of  my  affairs  just  before  I  found  it  neces- 
sary to  make  an  assignment  of  my  effects,  that 
only  six  weeks  previous  I  borrowed  sixty 
pounds  of  Colonel  Dillon,  which  was  certainly 
the  last  step  in  the  world  that  I  would  have 
taken  had  I  been  aware  of  my  situation;  for  mi- 
serable, indeed,  would  be  the  policy,  though  it 
is  too  often  practised  by  men  in  desperate  cir- 
cumstances, to  bring  an  imputation  on  the  in- 
tegrity of  a  long  life,  and  disoblige  a  tried  friend, 
whose  services  might  be  of  the  most  essential 
benefit  at  a  future  period,  merely  to  postpone 
for  a  little  while  the  arrival  of  the  fatal  inevita- 
ble moment.  It  was  not  the  least  of  the  nume- 
rous mortifications  my  bankruptcy  imposed  on 
me,  to  see  a  gentleman  of  Colonel  Dillon's  rank 
and  appearance  forced  to  go  to  Guildhall  to 
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prove  so  paltry  a  debt.  I  had,  however,  the 
satisfaction  of  calHng  upon  him  myself,  imme- 
diately after  the  first  dividend,  and  paying  him 
the  remainder  of  the  sum. 

General  Mathews  was  likewise  an  excellent 
customer  to  me.  He  married  a  very  pretty  wo- 
man* I  often  waited  on  them  in  Lamb's  Con- 
duit-street, and  the  General  always  behaved  to 
me  with  a  friendly  cordiality,  which  greatly 
enhanced  the  value  of  his  favours.  On  their  re- 
turn to  India  I  shipped  his  plate  for  him ;  but 
I  had  the  sorrow  to  learn  a  few  years  after- 
wards, that  a  fort  which  the  General  com- 
manded was  taken  by  the  natives.  The  troops 
were  allowed  to  march  out  with  all  the  ho- 
nours of  war,  but  not  to  carry  any  treasme 
away  with  them  ;  unfortunately  several  of  the 
men  put  gold  and  silver  into  their  knapsacks, 
and,  being  detected,  they  were  tied  back 
to  back,  and  marched  up  into  the  country,  until 
the  weakest  dropped  by  the  way  ;  and  the  survi- 
<vor  was  left  to  expire  at  his  side.  The  General 
was   retained  in  captivity,   and   compelled   to 
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write  an  account  of  his  good  treatment  to  his 
wife,  to  induce  her  to  join  him ;  of  the  remainder 
of  their  fate,  after  this  dismal  re-union,  I  am, 
perhaps  happily  for  my  own  feelings,  ignorant. 
Captain  Weeks  was  another  military  gentle- 
man who  did  me  all  the  good  in  his  power,  and 
Recommended  me  to  some  militia  regiments  for 
their  custom.  1  dined  with  him  once  at  the 
Crown  and  Anchor,  by  invitation  of  Mr.  Harvey, 
a  natural  son  of  General  Harvey's,  who  gave  a 
treat  to  a  neat  half-dozen  of  his  friends,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  coming  of  age,  and  into  a  pro- 
perty of  nearly  one  hundred  thousand  pounds. 
We  had  four  bottles  of  champagne,  and  twelve 
Scotch  pints  of  claret;  after  which  three  of  the 
party  took  a  leap  over  the  dining- table,  five  feet 
wide,  without  touching  it.  Captain  Weeks  was 
walking  home  the  same  evening  along  the  Strand 
with  one  of  the  party,  who  accidentally  trod  on 
the  heel  of  a  Captain  Paterson,  who  was  just  be- 
fore them,  and  who  turned  round  and  expressed 
himself  in  very  harsh  terms;  on  which  the  invo- 
luntary oflfender  told  him,  that  if  he  was  a  gen- 
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tleman,  his  manner  was  very  unlike  that  of  one. 
This  produced  an  exchange  of  cards ;  and  the 
next  morning  at  five  o'clock  the  gentleman  re- 
ceived a  challenge  to  attend  in  two  hours  after- 
wards at  Kennington  Common.  He  requested 
Captain  Weeks  to  be  his  second,  which  the  Cap- 
tain agreed  to,  on  condition  that  he  should  be 
regulated  by  his  instructions,  which  he  promised 
he  would.  Captain  Weeks  observed,  that  there 
was  a  law-suit  going  on,  in  which  he  was  wanted 
as  evidence,  and  therefore  he  should  take  his 
measures  accordingly.  Pistols  were  provided, 
and  they  sallied  forth  to  the  place  of  meet- 
ing. "  Now,"  said  Captain  Weeks,  "  you  must 
receive  your  adversary's  fire,  but  do  not  return 
it.  I  do  not  mean,  however,  that  you  should 
stand  like  a  statue  to  be  shot  at.  No ;  you 
must  put  on  a  stern  and  solemn  look,  extend 
your  arm  firmly,  and  take  aim  directly  at  the 
heart ;  this  will  shake  your  adversary's  courage 
a  little,  and,  if  his  hand  tremble,  you  will  not  be 
bit.  It  is  all  folly  to  affect  to  be  above  fear ; 
the  bravest  man  that  ever  lived  must  on  such  an 
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occasion  be  sensible  of  an  emotion  that  cannot 
be  defined  any  thing  else  but  fear."  Had  Sir 
Alexander  Boswell,  the  son  of  my  old  friend 
James,  the  Laird  of  Auchinleck,  had  such  an 
adviser  as  this,  he  would  not  have  been  taken  off 
as  he  was,  in  the  prime  of  his  days. 

On  arriving  at  the  ground  Captain  Weeks  took 
his  opponent's  second  aside,  and  told  him  that 
any  apology  which  one  gentleman  could  offer 
to  another,  should  be  tendered  by  his  friend. 
"  Then,  Sir,  he  must  allow  a  cane  to  be  drawn 
gently  across  his  shoulders,"  replied  the  second* 
Captain  Weeks  was  indignant  at  such  a  propo- 
sal, and  told  him  his  principal  could  not  be  in  a 
sane  state  of  mind  to  let  him  make  such  a  one. 
The  ground  was  then  measured  the  distance  of 
ten  paces  ;  and  the  challenger's  second  said,  that 
his  principal  should  have  the  first  fire.  "  No," 
said  Captain  Weeks,  "  you  would  not  accept  a 
proper  apology,  and,  therefore,  they  shall  fire 
together,  on  the  dropping  of  a  handkerchief." 
Captain  Weeks'  friend  was  attentive  to  his  direc- 
tions, and  took  a  much  truer  and  more  undaunt- 
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ed  aim  at  his  adversary,  than  he  would  have 
done  had  he  had  any  design  against  his  Hfe  :  this 
Captain  Paterson  perceived  ;  and  it  caused  his 
hand  to  make  a  slight  swerve,  by  which  the  ball 
lodged  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  thigh  of  his  op- 
ponent, whose  own  pistol  went  off  accidentally 
as  he  dropped  upon  the  ground.  When  the 
gentleman  saw  his  antagonist  fall,  he  ran  up  to 
him  and  expressed  his  hope  that  he  was  not 
severely  wounded  :  "  That  remains  to  be  proved," 
said  he ;  "but,  at  any  rate,  before  you  quit  the 
ground,  I  will  say  what  I  wished  to  have  said 
previous  to  my  coming  here;  and  that  is,  that 
any  rudeness  which  I  may  have  appeared  guilty 
of  to  you,  was  solely  the  effect  of  wine,  and  con- 
trary to  my  natural  temper  and  habits" — a  most 
gentlemanly  and  amiable  concession  to  make 
at  such  a  moment. 

By  Captain  Weeks  I  was  introduced  to  his 
colonel,  Loveden  Loveden,  Esq.  of  Buscot  Park 
in  Berkshire.  He  treated  me  with  great  kind- 
ness, and  many  social  hours  has  he  passed  with 
me.     A  due  tribute  to  the  virtues  of  this  gentle- 
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man  is  paid  in  Mr.  Longman's  excellent  obituary, 
but  one  of  the  most  important  services  he  ever 
rendered  the  country,  is  not  therein  stated.  It  was 
to  him,  in  fact,  that  we  were  indebted,  in  the  year 
1788,  for  the  postponing  of  the  appointment  of 
a  Regency  ;  a  measure  which,  however  apparent- 
ly called  for  by  the  melancholy  condition  at  that 
time  of  the  King's  health,  was  yet,  according  to 
the  existing  state  of  political  feeling,  fraught  with 
danger  to  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Loveden,  the  mem- 
ber for  Abingdon,  was  in  the  house  at  the  time 
that  the  question  was  discussed  ;  "  Let  us,"  said 
he,  "  at  any  rate,  treat  his  Majesty  as  a  gentleman, 
and  not  have  the  appearance  of  rushing  with  in- 
decent haste  upon  measures  which  pronounce 
him  incapable  of  reigning :  let  us  at  least  take 
one  day  to  consider  of  the  question,  and  not 
carry  it  as  soon  as  proposed."  The  house  felt 
the  propriety  and  delicacy  of  the  remark,  the 
question  was  adjourned  till  the  next  day,  and  in 
that  short  interval  it  pleased  the  all- wise  Disposer 
of  human  events  to  restore  to  the  venerable 
monarch  the  use  of  his  faculties ;  thereby  saving 
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the  kingdom,  at  that  critical  period,  from  the  evils 
of  contending  parties,  and  affording  time  to  our 
present  beloved  ruler  to  reap  the  "Fruits  of 
Experience,"  in  the  ripening  of  the  fine  abilities 
and  maturing  of  the  powers  of  judgment  which, 
at  this  time,  make  him  so  worthy  a  successor  to 
his  late  revered  father,  and  a  pattern  in  all  that 
is  liberal  and  august,  to  all  the  crowned  heads  in 
Europe. 

The  late  Francis  Eyre,  Esq.  of  Warkworth 
Castle,  near  Banbury,  was  one  of  my  earliest 
and  most  constant  customers :  the  affability  of 
his  manners  was  such  as  to  allow  me  to  look 
upon  him  as  my  companion  also  ;  he  had  a  fund 
of  information,  and  was  to  me  a  living  Dictionary 
whom  I  could  consult  on  every  subject  that  oc- 
curred, without  the  trouble  of  turning  over  leaves. 
One  day  he  invited  me  to  dine  with  him,  at  a 
fashionable  hotel,  where  the  cloth  was  laid  with 
a  profusion  of  plate.  "  1  must  naturally  be  very 
proud  of  the  honour  of  dining  with  Mr.  Eyre," 
said  I  to  him,  when  we  sat  down  to  table,  "  but 
nevertheless,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  1  do  not 
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think  I  shall  be  able  to  make  a  dinner."  ."  Why 
not  ?"  he  enquired.  "  Because,"  said  I,  taking  up 
one  of  the  silver  forks,  "  I  know  how  to  sell  these 
articles,  but  not  how  to  use  them."  In  this  re- 
spect I  found  myself  in  the  same  predicament 
with  our  city  orator,  who  was  invited  to  dine 
with  a  great  commoner,  a  few  miles  from  town, 
but  not  acquitting  himself  at  table  exactly  with 
the  dexterity  and  grace  which  Lord  Chester- 
field so  strenuously  laboured  to  inculcate  in  his 
son,  some  of  the  nobility  and  gentry  of  the  party 
remonstrated  with  their  host  afterwards  on  the 
impropriety  of  his  asking  them  to  meet  a  man 
who  did  not  know  how  to  manage  his  knife  and 
fork.  One  of  my  customers  carried  his  horror  of 
seeing  a  person  eat  with  his  knife  so  far,  that  he 
said  to  me,  "  Whenever  I  see  a  man  put  a  knife 
into  his  mouth,  I  always,  if  it  be  the  dearest 
friend  I  have  on  earth,  put  up  a  short  prayer, 
that  he  may  cut  his  throat,"  So  much  for 
fashion,  versus  friendship! 

Mr.  Eyre  wished  to  take  a  house  at  Hastings 
for  his  family ;  and  offered  me  a  corner  in  his 
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carriage  if  I  would  go  with  him  to  look  for  one, 
which  he  thought  I  might  be  able  to  do,  as  in  the 
summer  months  most  of  my  customers  were  out 
of  London.  I  told  him  I  had  a  considerable 
sum  to  receive  of  Lord  Hopetoun  the  next  day, 
after  which  I  should  be  quite  at  liberty.  He 
waited  my  time,  and  we  went  down  together ; 
and  though  we  did  not  succeed  in  the  object  of 
our  search,  we  enjoyed  a  delightful  ramble  and 
cheerful  dinner ;  and  in  the  morning  when  I 
came  down  stairs,  and  requested  leave  to  bear 
my  part  in  the  bill,  I  found  it  had  been  all 
settled  the  night  before:  a  delicacy  of  proceed- 
ing which  actuated  Mr.  Eyre  in  all  his  actions, 
and  which  added  unspeakable  value  to  all  his 
favours.  Before  I  was  so  intimate  with  him 
I  thought  all  Roman  Catholics  bigots ;  but  his 
liberal  spirit  in  religious  matters,  as  well  as  on^ 
all  other  subjects,  taught  me  to  blush  for  my 
illiberal  notions,  and  to  accuse  myself  of  being 
the  bigot.  He  was  a  sincere  believer  in  Chris- 
tianity, and  often  said,  that  a  man  who  could 
really  disbelieve  the  facts  of  our  Saviour's  coming 
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upon  the  earth,  and  of  the  miracles  which  he  per- 
formed, must  be  as  foolish  as  one  would  be  who 
should  deny  that  there  had  ever  been  such  an 
event  as  the  Battle  of  Blenheim,  or  that  there 
existed  such  a  city  as  Paris — merely  because  he 
had  not  witnessed  the  one,  or  explored  the 
other. 

Mr.  Eyre  was  the  great  friend  and  patron  of 
the  late  Mr.  Richard  Bignell  of  Banbury,  who 
was  educated  at  the  charity-school  in  Adder- 
bury,  whence  he  was  taken  by  the  elder  Mr. 
Aplin  the  attorney,  to  live  with  him  in  the  hum- 
blest capacity.  He  behaved  so  well  in  his  outset 
that  Mr.  Aplin  afterwards  articled  him  to  him- 
self, as  his  clerk.  In  this  character  he  found  he 
had  dangers  to  encounter  which  he  had  not 
reckoned  upon  ;  for  opposite  to  him  was  regu- 
larly placed,  at  the  same  desk,  Mr.  Aplin's  eldest 
daughter,  a  most  beautiful  airl,  whose  daily  task 
it  was  to  ply  the  pen  for  her  father,  instead  of  the 
needle  for  her  mother.  It  was  not  very  likely 
that  the  young  people  would  discover  any  charms 
in  parchment  and  engrossing,  sufficiently  pow- 
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erful  to  keep  their  eyes  from  frequently  convers- 
ing with  each  other ;  they  soon  proceeded  from 
the  dumb  eloquence  of  looks,  to  mutual  assur- 
ances of  regard,  and  made  a  conveyance  of  their 
hearts  to  each  other,  before  they  recollected  that 
the  consent  of  parents  or  guardians  might  be 
wanting,  to  render  the  form  valid.  When  the 
time  of  Mr.  Bignell's  clerkship  expired,  he  made 
his  overtures  to  the  lady's  father,  but  was  re- 
fused by  him,  with  the  utmost  scorn.  True  love, 
however,  was  not  to  be  thus  easily  repulsed.  The 
young  lady  declared  that  no  degree  of  rank,  or 
fortune,  or  accomplishment,  should  ever  have 
power  to  make  her  change  her  mind  ;  they  mar- 
ried secretly,  and  were  turned  out  of  doors  as 
soon  as  their  union  was  discovered.  Mr.  Eyre, 
commiserating  the  helpless  condition  of  the 
young  couple,  and  admiring  the  strength  of  their 
attachment,  generously  took  apartments  for  them, 
which  he  furnished  handsomely,  and  enabled 
Mr.  Bignell  to  enjoy  himself  in  them,  by  making 
him  his  steward.  The  people  in  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  condemning  the  father's  harsh- 
ness, and  willing  to  encourage  the  young  man's 
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industry,  gradually  withdrew  their  business  from 
Mr.  Aplin,  and  transferred  it  to  Mr.  Bignell, 
whose  circumstances  soon  became  so  flourishing, 
that,  though  he  died  in  the  prime  of  life,  he  was 
enabled  to  leave  his  lovely  widow  and  a  family 
of  nine  children  all  well  provided  for.  When  he 
was  in  the  height  of  his  good  fortune,  his  native 
humility  and  sweetness  never  forsook  him,  and 
J  have  known  him  hold  the  stirrup  for  an  old 
farmer  to  mount  his  horse,  and  when  the  old  man 
said  he  did  not  like  to  be  waited  on  by  a  person  so 
much  his  superior,  Mr.  Bignell  replied,  '*  I  have 
never  forgotten,  and  I  hope  I  never  shall  forget, 
the  sixpences  you  have  often  given  to  me,  when 
I  stood  in  need  of  them."  Let  me  so  far  profit  by 
the  example  of  gratitude  thus  beautifully  set  to 
all  of  us  by  this  worthy  man,  as  to  acknowledge 
in  this  humble  record,  my  own  obligations  to  his 
generous  spirit.  Many  a  time  has  he  assisted  me 
with  the  loan  of  a  couple  of  hundred  pounds, 
and  never  was  the  debt  burthensome,  for  in  him 
I  always  found  a  most  kind  and  considerate  cre- 
ditor. I  hope  the  surviving  branches  of  Mr. 
Bignell's  family  will  feel  no  mortification  at  its 
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being  published  in  these  pages  that  he  owed  his 
education  and  his  outset  in  life  to  charity.  They 
have  no  cause  to  be  ashamed  of  the  talents  which 
could  rise  superior  to  all  the  disadvantages  of 
poverty,  or  of  the  natural  courteousness  that  made 
him  appear  to  be  born  for  the  respectable  situa- 
tion in  society  which  he  afterwards  filled.  To 
those  who  can  merely  pique  themselves  upon  a 
long  line  of  ancestors,  who  would  not  perhaps 
in  return  be  so  very  proud  of  their  descendant, 
I  can  only  say  in  general,  as  I  did  to  a  person 
who  was  making  a  foolish  boast  and  parade  in 
this  respect,  '*  It  seems,  then,  that  you  are  like  a 
potato,  the  best  part  of  you  is  under  ground." 

Mr.  Eyre  by  the  death  of  his  brother  came 
into  possession  of  the  fine  estate  of  Heslop,  in 
Derbyshire ;  but  though  his  income  was  thus 
greatly  increased,  his  generosity  kept  such  equal 
pace  with  it,  that  he  was  not  a  richer  man  at  the 
end  of  the  year  than  he  had  been  before.  He 
remarked  to  me  that  it  was  only  like  taking  a 
map  of  the  same  country  on  a  larger  scale. 

Lord  Hopetoun  was  a  man  of  most  interest- 
jag  appearance  and   engaging   manners.      He 
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often  came  to  my  shop,  and  his  courteousness 
seemed  to  diffuse  sunshine  wherever  he  went. 
His  sister  married  Lord  Melville,  a  nobleman 
whom  I  never  saw  but  once,  and  then  I  re- 
garded him  with  the  most  profound  respect  as 
the  coadjutor  of  Mr.  Pitt  and  the  sincere  lover  of 
his  country.  A  short  time  after  the  trial  of  this 
nobleman,  a  waggon-load  of  convicts  was  coming 
down  Ludgate-hill  to  Blackfriars  stairs,  on  their 
way  to  the  transport-ship.  One  of  them  was 
complaining  that  he  thought  it  very  hard  they 
should  be  transported ;  another,  more  candid,  or 
more  willing  to  set  out  on  his  travels,  said  in 
reply,  "  Why  it's  all  fair  enough ;  have  not  we 
had  counsel  allowed,  and  hav'n't  we  been  fairly 
tried  ?"  "  That's  true,"  said  the  grumbler,  **  but 
then  if  we  had  been  tried  by  our  peers,  we  should 
all  have  been  acquitted." 

Among  my  Banbury  intimates  was  Mr.  Snow, 
father  of  the  gentleman  who  at  present  holds, 
with  so  much  credit  to  himself,  the  situation  of 
Secretary  to  the  Literary  Fund.  He  was  a  man 
of  most  exemplary  conduct,  and  universally  be- 
loved.   He  came  to  town  once  with  his  wife,  and 
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told  me  he  would  come  to  me  if  I  would  take 
him  in  as  a  lodger,  but  not  on  any  other  terms, 
I  told  him  I  should  be  very  happy  to  take  him 
in,  in  any  way  whatsoever ;  accordingly  he 
settled  himself  with  me  for  three  weeks,  on 
which  I  still  look  back  with  the  greatest  plea- 
sure as  a  period  of  unalloyed  enjoyment  in  the 
interchange  of  social  conversation  and  friendly 
attentions.  He  was  largely  engaged  in  a  shag 
manufactory ;  his  partner,  Mr.  James  King, 
was  one  of  my  good  friends.  On  retiring  from 
trade  he  served  the  office  of  High  Sheriff  of  the 
county,  at  the  time  that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
and  King  of  Prussia  visited  this  country ;  and 
having  the  advantage  of  a  fine  person  and  na- 
turally pleasing  address,  he  did  the  honours  of 
his  high  situation  much  to  the  satisfaction  of  his 
royal  guests,  whom  he  received  on  their  way  to 
Oxford. 

Mr.  Caswell  of  Hertfordshire,  when  a  young 
man,  was  a  constant  customer  to  me  for  small 
articles,  such  as  forks  and  spoons;  for  his  fortune 
being  limited,  he  was  too  prudent  to  buy  anything 
not  absolutely  necessary  for  the  respectability  of 
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his  table.    Knowing  his  circumstances,  I  always 
gave  him  such  long  credit,  that  the  pleasure  of 
serving  him  was  the  sole  advantage  I  derived 
from  his  custom :  this  was,  however,  enough  ;  for 
I  never  was  a  lover  of  money,  and  Mr.  Caswell's 
own  words  to   me  on  the  subject  were,  '*  Bras- 
bridge,  you  are  the  only  tradesman  I  ever  dealt 
with,  that  never  asked  me  for  money."     I  told 
him  I  never  had,  nor  ever  would,  as  I  knew  his 
principles  to  be  so  good  that  I  was  certain  he 
would  bring  me  the  money  as  soon  as  he  had  it 
to  spare ;  and  that  to  ask  him  for  it  before  that 
time  would  only  cause  him  a  needless  anxiety ; 
whilst,  as  for  myself,  I  had  so  many  cares  al- 
ways on  my  mind,  that  a  few  more  or  less  made 
no  sort  of  difference.     Mr.  Caswell  married  the 
niece  of  Mr.  Davison,  a  rich  grocer,  and  one  of 
the  numerous   family  of  the  Holdfasts;   as  he 
could  not,  however,  carry  his  money  into  the 
grave    with    him,    he  left   Mr.  Caswell  eighty 
thousand  pounds  at  his  death,  which  took  place 
a  few  years  afterwards;  and  to  my  great  amaze- 
raent,  certainly  not  unmixed  with  indignation,  I 
never  saw  my  customer  again  ;  for  when  he  no 
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longer  wanted  credit,  he  found  out  that  other 
shops  were  more  brilliant  than  mine,  and  to 
them  he  carried  the  money  which  he  would  have 
shown  more  gratitude  in  laying  out  with  me. 

Very  different  was  the  conduct  of  Lady  Twys- 
den,  who  wished  to  pay  me  twenty  pounds  on 
account,  and  told  me  I  should  have  the  balance 
on  the  receipt  of  her  next  dividends.  I  begged 
l^er  to  let  the  whole  remain  till  then,  if  more  con- 
venient to  her.  "  But  would  not  the  money  be 
useful  to  you?"  said  she.  I  replied,  that,  consi- 
dering it  as  a  matter  of  trade,  the  sum  was  so 
small  that  it  was  like  a  thin  slice  of  bread  and 
butter  at  breakfast,  which  I  could  either  take  or 
leave  alone  without  any  perceptible  difference. 
This  little  act  of  accommodation  was  never  for- 
gotten by  her  Ladyship ;  she  had  been  a  very 
kind  friend  to  me  before,  but  after  this  she  re- 
doubled her  efforts  to  serve  me. 

Mr.  Duncan,  one  of  his  Majesty's  honourable 
Commissioners  of  the  Navy,  was  likewise  a  great 
friend  to  me,  and  gave  me  a  handsome  order  on 
my  recommencing  business.  His  lady  came  to  my 
shop  one  day,  and  I  told  her  I  had  met  with  an 
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article  by  chance,  which  I  had  bought  a  great 
bargain,  and  which  I  could  consequently  sell  as 
such.  "  Oh,"  said  she,  "  that  is  always  the  way 
you  shopkeepers  talk."  "  Madam,"  I  replied, 
**  I  hope  you  do  not  consider  me  as  a  common 
shopkeeper,  but  as  a  gentleman  and  a  man  of 
honour."  **  Upon  my  honour  I  do,  Mr.  Bras- 
bridge,"  said  she  with  the  utmost  good  humour, 
"and,  as  a  proof  of  it,  I  will  take  the  article  on 
your  recommendation."  This  lady  is  still  living, 
the  widow  of  my  respected  friend,  and  I  hope  in 
the  enjoyment  of  health  :  should  she  chance  to 
see  her  name  in  these  pages,  it  will  call  up  a 
smile  in  her  countenance,  which  was  at  all  times 
of  the  most  pleasing  description. 

Countenanced  by  so  many  friends,  cheered  by 
so  many  flattering  assurances  of  esteem  and 
solid  acts  of  kindness,  I  began  business  again 
under  the  most  encouraging  auspices,  and  on 
that  plan  of  frugality  and  personal  attention, 
without  which  all  other  advantages  are  of  little 
avail.  My  wifewas  my  shopwoman,  my  daughter 
my  book-keeper,  and  my  son,  as  soon  as  he  was 
old  enough,  I  took  for  my  apprentice.     I  have 
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already  said,  that  when   I   found  my  circum- 
stances so  different   from   what  I  expected,  I 
placed  him  in  Christ's  Hospital  under  the  care 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Trollope   and  Mr.   Steevens, 
whose  admirable  conduct  in  their  respective  de- 
partments cannot  be  suflficiently  admired.  I  had 
two  presentations,  one  of  which  I  gave  to  our 
much  respected  curate,  Mr.  Manly  Wood,  who, 
like  most  other  curates,  had  a  large  family  and 
a  small  income.     Our  vicar  displeased  his  flock 
greatly  by  parting  with   this  worthy  man  for 
another ;  but  Mr.   Wood  had  no  cant  in  his 
composition  ;  he  neither  turned  up  the  whites  of 
his  eyes,  nor  exhausted  his  eloquence  in  solicit- 
ing penny  contributions  for  the  Bible,  from  the 
poor:  he  was   manly  by  nature  as  well  as  by 
name.     I  know  a  gentleman  who  was  hunting 
with  him  thirty  years  ago ;  the  reverend  was  not 
well  mounted,  and  his  horse,  instead  of  clearing 
a  five-ban-ed  gate,  fell  back,  and  rolled  over  him  ; 
all  the  spectators   who  saw  the  accident  ima- 
gined he  was  killed  ;  but  to  their  amazement  he 
got  up  in  a  moment,  sprung  again  upon  his  back, 
called  him  a  lazy  rascal,  declared  that  he  could 
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clear  the  gate,  if  be  chose,  as  well  as  any  horse 
in  the  field,  and  proved  his  assertion  by  taking 
him  back  a  few  paces,  and  then  advancing  in 
full  gallop,  cleared  the  gate  in  high  style,  and, 
joining  the  hounds,  kept  among  the  foremost  in 
the  field  all  the  rest  of  the  day.  The  other  pre- 
sentation, which  I  eventually  availed  myself  of 
for  my  son,  I  first  offered  to  my  friend  Sex,  in 
Stonecutter's-street ;  but  he  refused  it,  saying, 
that  as  he  had  only  two  sons,  and  could  pro- 
vide for  them,  he  hoped  I  should  not  attribute 
it  to  pride,  if  he  declined  accepting  what  he 
had  not  occasion  for,  and  what  many  others 
would  be  so  glad  of.  1  offered  it  afterwards  to 
three  other  friends,  who  all  declined  it  from  dif- 
ferent motives;  and  as  it  was  just  about  that 
time  that  my  own  circumstances  rendered  the 
saving  of  expense  every  way  an  object  to  me, 
then,  and  not  till  then,  did  I  resolve  to  secure 
to  my  son  that  advantage,  which  I  should  other- 
wise have  thought  robbing  the  poor  citizen  of 
his  right. 

My  son  (alas  1 1  may  be  pardoned  for  making 
the  eulogium  of  one  whom,   contrary  to  the 
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course  of  nature,  I  have  many  years  survived,) 
was  a  very  fine  young  man,  and  highly  prepos- 
sessing both  in  appearance  and  manners.  He 
had  a  fine  taste  in  music  and  played  admirably 
on  the  violin.  Desirous  of  gratifying  him  to  the 
utmost  in  all  innocent  recreations,  I  encouraged 
him  to  practise  this  most  delightful  accomplish- 
ment, and  gave  him  the  liberty  of  going  to  the 
theatres  into  the  pit  whenever  he  liked ;  regard- 
ing the  stage  likewise  as  a  place  where  persons, 
who  required  a  good  address,  might  learn  that 
ease  of  deportment  and  propriety  of  speech 
which  they  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
acquiring  elsewhere.  My  son  profited  so  well 
by  every  thing  that  he  ever  saw  graceful  or 
gentlemanly,  that  he  could  address  a  nobleman 
with  as  much  ease  and  becoming  respect  as  if  he 
had  been  all  his  life  brought  up  in  fashionable 
circles.  I  consequently  found  him  of  great  use 
to  me  in  business.  He  was  favoured  with  the 
confidence  of  all  my  best  customers,  especially  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vyvyan,  of  Portland-place,  who 
gave  him  an  order  for  fourteen  hundred  pounds 
worth  of  jewels,  observing,  that  they  could  have 
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chosen  them  at  once  at  Rundeirs,  the  great  levia- 
than of  the  trade,  but  preferred  trusting  entirely 
to  my  son's  integrity  and  taste.  One  of  the  most 
pleasing  orders  he  ever  had  to  execute  w^as  for 
Captain  Wetherall,  commander  of  the  Blucher,  in 
the  East  India  country  trade.  This  gentleman,  on 
his  voyage  from  China  to  Bengal,  fell  in  one  day 
with  some  fragments  of  wreck,  which  led  him  to 
conjecture,  that  the  vessel  they  had  belonged  to 
might  have  been  wrecked  upon  an  island  about 
sixty  leagues'  distance.  He  accordingly  directed 
his  course  thither,  and  had  the  happiness  to  find 
nearly  four  hundred  persons,  including  women 
and  children,  belonging  to  H.  M.  78th  regiment, 
cast  on  the  desolate  shore  of  Preparis,  an  unin- 
habited island,  where  they  must  have  perished 
had  it  not  been  for  the  enterprising  humanity 
of  this  worthy  man.  With  great  difficulty  and 
exertion,  notwithstanding  a  heavy  surf,  he  got  all 
the  women  and  children,  amounting  to  about 
fifty,  two  hundred  and  seventy-eight  soldiers, 
and  many  native  followers  and  seamen,  on  board 
his  own  ship,  and  brought  them  safely  to  their 
native  land ;  besides  concerting  measures  with 
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the  Bengal  government,  by  which  all  the  rest  of 
the  sufferers  got  off  alive.  For  this  signal  service 
the  merchants  begged  him  to  accept  a  service  of 
plate  of  seven  hundred  pounds  in  value,  and  to 
choose  it  himself.  He  accordingly  was  going  on 
his  voyage  of  discovery  for  this  purpose  through 
the  city,  when  he  touched  at  my  shop  ;  and, 
pleased  with  the  manners  and  conversation  of 
my  son,  he  there  cast  anchor,  and  finally  took 
in  his  cargo,  which  we  had  the  pleasure  of  exe- 
cuting to  his  entire  satisfaction.  Indeed,  so 
great  were  my  sons  abilities,  so  unimpeachable 
his  integrity,  so  uniform  his  industry,  and  so 
engaging  his  address,  that  I  may  say,  had  it 
pleased  Providence  to  have  spared  him  for  the 
comfort  of  my  old  age,  he  would,  by  this  time, 
have  been  the  third  or  fourth  goldsmith  in  the 
City  of  London. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  merits  of  my  son ;  I 
must  be  allowed  to  pay  a  similar  tribute  of 
regard  to  those  of  my  daughter.  She  was  on 
all  occasions  one  of  my  best  and  ablest  ad- 
visers, having  excellent  discrimination,  and 
a  most  correct  judgment.     She  had  likewise  a 
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most  amiable  disposition,  and  was  possessed  of 
the  finest  sensibility,  which  a  delicate  state  of 
health  during  her  childhood  tended  to  increase  ; 
perhaps  this  same  circumstance  increased  also 
my  affection  for  her ;  particularly  as  it  was 
caused  unhappily,  by  myself.  I  was  wheeling; 
her,  whilst  she  was  yet  an  infant,  in  a  little  carriage 
of  my  own  construction,  when  she  unfortunately 
fell  out,  and  injured  her  spine,  which,  as  she  grew 
up,  caused  a  considerable  curvature,  with  propor- 
tionate contraction  of  the  chest.  This  misfor- 
tune, so  wounding  to  that  desire  of  pleasing  by 
external  appearance,  which  nature  herself  has 
implanted  in  the  female  heart,  was  softened  to 
my  daughter  by  the  resources  she  found  in  the 
cultivation  of  her  mind,  and  the  attachment 
which  her  own  amiable  disposition  inspired  in  her 
friends  towards  her:  nevertheless,  I  was  anxious 
to  palliate  it  by  every  means  in  my  power, 
more  especially  as  it  had  originated  with  my- 
self; I  had  recourse  to  every  means  recom- 
mended, but  without  effect.  I  tried  the  remedies 
of  Vestin,  who  advised  dumb  bells,  &c.  but  they 
were  of  no  avail ;  and  1  was  forced  to  content 
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myself  with  applying  to  Mrs.  Lloyd  Gibbon, 
then  just  beginning  to  make  herself  famous  for 
her  stays  for  females  who  might  be  afflicted 
with  curvatures  of  the  spine,  &c.  and  who  was 
herself  a  woman  of  remarkably  fine  figure,  and 
handsome  features.  This  lady  hurt  my  daughter's 
feelings  exceedingly,  by  stating,  in  her  presence, 
that  she  was  so  much  deformed  she  could  not 
render  her  any  service.  I  took  no  notice  of  this 
at  the  moment ;  but  when  I  handed  her  into  the 
coach,  with  all  her  paraphernalia,  1  said  to  her, 
**  Madam,  if  I  tell  you  that  you  are  graceful  and 
handsome,  and  that  no  man  can  look  upon  you 
without  admiration,  you  will  know  I  only  tell 
you  the  truth,  because  you  must  have  heard  the 
same  thing  a  hundred  times  before ;  but  when 
I  say  that  my  daughter  is  no  more  deformed 
than  you  are,  you  will  be  surprised  ;  but  recol- 
lect that  vice  is  deformity;  it  attaches  to  the 
mind,  not  to  the  body.  Why  then  use  so  wound- 
ing a  term,  when  that  of  distortion  would  better 
express  the  mere  irregularity  of  the  frame  ?"  She 
had  the  good  sense  to  thank  me  for  the  dis- 
tinction I  drew,  and  promised  me  never  to  use 
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the  word  I  had  objected  to,  in  the  same  sense, 
as  long  as  she  lived ;  adding,  that  I  had  done 
her  more  real  service  by  pointing  out  its  impro- 
priety, than  I  should  have  done  her  by  ordering 
ten  pairs  of  stays. 

My  daughter,  notwithstanding  the  disadvan- 
tages of  her  figure,  grew  up  a  most  interesting- 
young  woman;  her  countenance  was  adorned 
with  the  loveliest  expression,  and  her  eyes, 
bright  and  sparkling,  lighted  it  up  with  vivacity 
and  intelligence.  She  was  the  constant  com- 
panion of  her  mother,  and  my  most  valuable 
book-keeper  and  amanuensis ;  her  life  was  duty, 
and  her  reward  was  love.  In  my  misfortunes 
she  was  ever  patient  and  consoling;  and,  in 
truth,  I  told  the  story  of  them  often  enough  to 
have  tried  any  ears,  but  those  of  affection.  One 
day,  indeed,  she  did  excuse  herself  from  going 
up  the  river  with  me  to  Chelsea  ;  '*  To  say  the 
truth,"  said  she  to  her  mother,  "  I  knew  we 
should  have  my  father  all  the  way  recounting 
how  his  cart  had  broken  down,  and  his  little 
bark  had  struck  upon  the  rocks  of  iScylla,  and 
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therefore  I  begged  leave  to  decline  the  voyage, 
and  stay  at  home  with  you."  One  day  a  gen- 
tleman came  into  the  shop,  and  accidentally 
grazed  Mrs.  Brasbridge's  cheek  with  the  end 
of  his  stick :  he  was  beginning  to  apologise, 
but  my  daughter  laughingly  assured  him,  that 
her  mother  paid  very  little  attention  to  her  face 
when  it  came  in  competition  with  the  business 
of  the  shop,  therefore  he  had  only  to  state  what 
were  the  articles  he  wanted.  I  was  walking 
with  my  son  once,  when  a  very  stout  bulky 
man  passed  us ;  I  said,  "  Rowland,  that  man  is 
bigger,  I  think,  than  I  am."  "  Yes,  certainly  he 
is,"  replied  my  son.  "  I  am  glad  to  hear  you  say 
so,"  said  I.  "  Why  ?"  he  inquired.  "  Because,"  I 
replied,  '*you  are  always  endeavouring  to  put 
me  out  of  conceit  with  myself."  "  At  any  rate,"  he 
replied,  "  I  have  not  yet  succeeded."  These  tri- 
fling anecdotes  are  only  introduced  in  order  to 
show  the  friendly  and  unrestrained  terms  on 
which  I  lived  with  my  family ;  and  I  have,  at  this 
moment,  a  melancholy  gratification  in  thinking, 
that  in  affection  and  unanimity  I  set  that  exam- 
ple which,  unfortunately,  in  matters  of  worldly 
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prudence  I  did  not ;  except  a  beacon  to  be  shun- 
ned may  be  considered  as  useful  as  a  pattern  to 
be  followed.  My  daughter  died  in  her  twenty- 
ninth  year,  in  the  arms  of  her  mother ;  who,  per- 
ceiving her  last  breath  quivering  on  her  lips,  ex- 
claimed, '*  Gracious  God,  receive  her  spirit !" 
and  as  she  spoke  it  was  released  for  that  better 
life,  of  which  all  her  previous  existence  had  been 
fitting  for  the  enjoyment.  It  is  now  my  con- 
solation to  dwell  upon  her  worth,  and  fondly  to 
recal  to  mind  the  proofs  she  was  continually 
giving  us  of  innocent  vivacity,  and  affectionate 
solicitude. 

Soon  after  the  death  of  Mr.  Pitt,  the  late 
Reverend  Doctor  Moody,  a  dissenting  minister, 
with  whom  I  had  often  had  warm  political  ar- 
guments, sent  to  me  for  a  piece  of  plate.  I  took 
the  liberty  of  enclosing  with  it,  knowing  him 
to  be  a  good-natured  and  worthy  man,  not- 
withstanding he  was  a  Foxite,  the  concluding 
lines  of  Mr.  Fitzgerald's  poem  on  the  death  of 
the  great  statesman,  respecting  whose  merits  we 
had  so  frequently  differed. 
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Do  justice,  Britons,  to  his  spotless  mind. 
Who  governed  kings,  and  left  no  wealth  behind. 
Tlie  Doctor  sent  me  the  following  witty  reply  : 

True,  Billy  left  no  wealth  behind. 
But  to  the  kingdom  was  he  kind  1 
By  wars  and  debts  he  sunk  the  state, 
And  when  he  died,  he  died  too  late. 
To  this  he    desired   an   answer :  knowing  my 
own  incompetency,   I  declined   doing  so  from 
any  stores  of  my  own,  though  I  should  have 
liked  very  well  to  have  paid  him  off  with  the 
following  epigram,  written  by  a  learned  Bishop  : 
Britannia's  boast,  her  glory,  and  her  pride, 
Pitt  in  his  country's  service  lived  and  died. 
At  length,  resolved  what  Pitt  had  done  to  do, 
And  once  to  serve  his  country,  Fox  died  too. 
My  daughter,  whose  wit  and  readiness  were 
equalled  only  by  the  modesty  which  concealed 
Ihem  from  all  but  her  most  intimate  friends,  told 
me  the  next  morning,  jokingly,  that  she  was  glad 
I  had  answered  the  Doctor.     I  replied  that  I 
had  not  done  so  ;  she  said  I  must  be  mistaken, 
fur  she  had  taken  a  copy  of  the  lines  I  had  sent 
him,  and  that  they  were  as  folloM's : 
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Yes,  to  the  kiogdom  he  was  kind. 
For  every  virtue  graced  his  mind. 
'Tis  true  he  left  the  state  in  debt, 
But  can  we  not  account  for  that  1 
What  are  the  taxes  that  we  pay  ? 
Rates  of  insurance,  we  raay  say : 
For  would  not  every  Briton  choose 
To  fight  for  all  he  has  to  lose  ? 
Think  then  upon  his  generous  mind, 
And  cease  to  say  he  was  not  kind  ; 
But  let  us  with  a  sigh  exclaim. 
His  loss  we  never  can  regain  : 
He  left  us  to  regret  his  doom. 
And  when  he  died,  he  died  loo  soon. 

This  liltle  mock  fight  between  the  Doctor 
and  me  occasioned  no  real  animosity,  for  our 
friendship  continued  undiminished  until  his 
death. 

I  had  a  very  fine  engraving  by  Warner,  in  Tot- 
tenham-Court-road,  opposite  the  Tabernacle,  of 
Pitt,  from  a  bust  by  Turnerelli ;  and  I  am  thus 
particular  in  giving  his  address  in  the  hope  of 
serving  this  ingenious  artist,  for  though  he  was 
himself  a  bit  ofaFoxite,  he  did  ample  justice, 
by  his  graver,  to  the  head  of  Pitt.     I  had  an 
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impression  taken  from  it  by  Tassie,  from  which 
I  sold  such  a  number  of  seals,  that  were  I  to 
enumerate  the  names  of  those  who  bought 
them,  it  would  make  a  volume  of  itself;  I  will, 
therefore,  content  myself  with  mentioning  one 
only,  and  that  shall  be  the  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleugb,  who  was  a  warm  admirer  of  Mr.  Pitt's 
politics.  She  came  to  my  shop  herself  for  the 
seal.  I  had  never  seen  her  but  once  before,  and 
that  was  in  a  simple  dress  of  chintz,  well-fitting 
her  employment ;  for  she  was  making  hay  with 
the  Duke  in  Adderbury  Park,  their  seat  in  Ox- 
fordshire, and  was,  indeed,  the  prettiest  hay- 
maker I  ever  beheld.  The  Duke  also  was  an 
extraordinarily  fine  young  man,  expert  in  all 
athletic  exercises,  and  could  leap  farther  than 
any  other  person  I  ever  heard  of. 

Lady  Esther  Stanhope,  before  she  went 
on  her  travels,  provided  herself  from  me  with 
half  a  dozen  seals,  bearing  the  impression  of  her 
distinguished  relative's  head.  I  had  to  call  on  her 
brother.  Colonel  Stanhope,  and,  seeing  a  very 
fine  engraving  of  his  uncle  in  the  room,  I  told 
him  I  should  procure  one  of  the  same  impression 
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(o  complete  my  collection  ;  he  said  there  was 
no  occasion  for  that,  as  he  had  two  of  them, 
and  could  not  beistow  the  duplicate  better  than 
on  one  who  held  his  uncle's  memory  in  so  much 
estimation.     He  accordingly  sent  it  me  hand- 
somely framed  and  glazed,  and  at  this  moment  it 
ornaments  the  walls  of  my  cottage  at  Heme  Hill. 
Mr.  Pitt's  amiable  deportment  in  private  life, 
and   the  energy  he   showed  in  every  thing  in 
which  he  engaged,  was  as  admirable  as  that  un- 
wearied  perseverance  and   self-devotion  which 
he  manifested  throughout  the  whole  of  his  pub- 
lic career.     When  he  was  Colonel  of  a  corps  of 
volunteers,  he  was  as  personally  active  as  any 
of  the  inferior  officers ;  and,  being  told  that  one 
of  the  men  in  the  ranks  refused  to  wear  a  black 
leather  stock,  he  went  himself  to  convince  him 
of  the  impropriety  of  the  slightest  appearance  of 
disobedience,  even  in  a  trifle.  "  An  armed  force," 
said  he,  "  should  be  one,  and  undivided :  one 
in  appearance,  one  in  sentiment,  one  in  action. 
It  should  move  at  one  command,  be  animated 
by  one  feeling  throughout;  and  that  feeling  from 
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the  lowest  to  the  highest  should  be  obedience. 
You  see  me  wear  a  leather  stock ;  and  why  do  1, 
but  in  obedience  to  the  military  costume  that 
requires  it?"  **  Yes  ;  it  is  all  very  well  for  you," 
said  the  man,  who  was  a  little  punchy  fellow ; 
**  you,  that  have  a  neck  as  long  as  your  head, 
may  wear  any  thing."  Nevertheless,  the  next 
day,  he  appeared  in  a  black  stock  according  to 
his  Colonel's  wish.  Mr.  Pitt  was  sitting  one 
day  after  dinner  with  a  party  of  the  officers  of 
his  regiment,  when  a  drunken  fellow,  in  a  frolic, 
fired  off  a  signal  gun,  and  the  town,  imagining 
that  the  enemy  was  approaching,  was  thrown 
into  the  greatest  consternation.  On  hearing  the 
report,  Mr.  Pitt  immediately  rose,  and,  filling 
a  bumper,  said,  "  Gentlemen,  charge  your 
glasses,  and  let  us  drink  to  the  first  meeting 
with  the  enemy." 

When  the  volunteers  were  first  organised,  I 
went  one  Saturday  to  Banbury  to  pay  a  visit  to 
my  friend  Oliver  Aplin.  We  dined  the  next 
day  with  the  late  Mr.  John  Haydon,  in  com- 
pany with  his  brother  Richard  the  banker,  who 
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is  now  living,  and  a  gentleman  to  whom  I  am 
under  great  obligations.  We  had  also  a  bank- 
er from  Northampton,  and  another  from  Da- 
ventry,  of  our  party.  They  asked  me  what  news 
from  London.  I  told  them  there  was  no  foreign 
intelligence,  but  that  I  could  inform  them  of  a 
domestic  occurrence  which  would  surprise  them 
all ;  and  that  was,  that  every  banker  in  Fleet- 
street  was  in  the  last  night's  Gazette.  They 
asked  me  if  I  was  serious.  I  pledged  my  word 
for  the  truth  of  what  I  had  said  ;  upon  which  the 
visages  of  the  whole  company  became  consider- 
ably elongated,  and  one  of  them  rose  up  in  a 
hurry,  and  said  he  would  go  home.  I  begged 
them  all  to  be  composed,  and  not  go  away  under 
any  false  impressions,  as  I  had  not  said  that  any 
of  the  bankers  had  stopped,  although  they  were 
gazetted  ;  but  that  the  fact  was,  they  had  all  the 
honor  of  being  made  officers  in  the  very  same 
regiment,  commanded  by  Colonel  Kensington, 
in  which  I  had  the  honor  of  servins:  in  the  ranks. 
In  the  year  1780  I  was  induced,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  riots,  to  join  a  military  corps,  for 
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the  purpose  of  suppressing  them.  I  am  ashamed 
to  confess,  for  I  was  old  enough  to  know  better, 
that  I  was,  before  this  time,  contaminated  with  the 
mania  in  which  thousands  besides  myself  were 
infected  by  Wilkes,  the  political  mountebank  of 
the  day  ;  and  which  kept  us  all  stupidly  looking 
on  the  mischief  that  threatened  the  public,  not 
aware  of  its  full  extent  till  it  came  to  their  own 
thresholds,  which  they  had  not  the  courage  to 
defend.     After  being  kept  several  days  in  ex- 
treme peril,  I  could  not  but  regard  as  our  pre- 
servers the  bands  of  militia  which  marched  into 
the  city,  with  firm  step  and  undaunted  mien,  to 
extend  that  protection  over  it,  which  its  chicken- 
hearted  inhabitants  had  not  the  resolution  to 
secure  for  themselves.      From   that    moment, 
trusting  to  the  evidence  of  my  own  senses,  I  be- 
came a  convert  to  loyalty  and  social  order.     I 
shut  my  ears  against  the  voice  of  popular  cla- 
mour, and  have,  I  trust,  ever  since  maintained 
the  character  of  a  true  lover  of  my  king,  and 
well-wisher  to   my  country.     I   was  near  Mr. 
Kennet  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  saw  the  Koman 
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Catholic  Chapel  burnt ;  and  his  remark  upon  it 
was,  "  That's  pretty  well,  gentlemen,  for  one  day ; 
I  hope  you  will  now  go  to  your  own  homes." 
Among  the  rioters,  one  dressed  in  a  white 
jacket  stood  with  a  pickaxe  at  the  door  of 
Akerman  the  keeper  of  Newgate  :  he  was  pretty 
confidently  said  to  be  the  infatuated  son  of  a 
respectable  corn-factor;  and  whilst  he  thus 
maintained  the  post  of  guard,  his  companions 
set  fire  to  the  gates  of  Newgate.  I  went  to  the 
top  of  St.  Bride's  steeple  to  see  the  awful  spec- 
tacle of  the  conflagration  of  the  Fleet  prison ;  but 
the  flakes  of  fire,  even  at  that  great  height,  fell  so 
thickly  as  to  render  the  situation  untenable.  If 
the  mobs  of  that  day  had  been  organised  as  well 
as  they  are  now,  especially  if  they  had  been 
headed  by  an  officer  in  his  Majesty's  service, 
they  would  have  attacked  the  Bank,  and 
burnt  the  books  ;  by  which  means  the  effects 
of  their  insurgent  spirit  would  have  been 
felt  in  the  remotest  parts  of  the  kingdom. 
IMy  friend  Baldwin  was  prudent  enough  at  this 
time  to  sell  out  a  considerable  part  of  his  funded 
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property,  and  brought  it  home  in  guineas,  ob- 
serving, that  if  matters  went  on  at  that  rate,  he 
might  come  to  want  a  shilhng  for  a  loaf. 

A  fine  contrast  to  the  pusillanimous  and  tem- 
porising conduct  of  Kennet  was  afforded  by  the 
lion-like  intrepidity  of  the  Right  Hon.  Thomas 
Harley,  one  of  the  Aldermen,  when  a  large  mob 
had  assembled  opposite  to  his  own  door.  Rush- 
ing into  the  thickest  of  the  throng,  his  piercing 
eye  instantly  detected  one  of  the  ringleaders,  and 
his  vigorous  arm  as  promptly  seized  the  offender, 
and  dragged  him  into  the  Mansion  House.  This 
courageous  act,  which  I  witnessed  myself,  awed 
the  insurgents  ;  and  had  a  similar  spirit  reigned 
throughout  the  civil  authorities,  the  scenes  of 
anarchy  and  licentiousness,  by  which  the  capi- 
tal was  disgraced  at  this  time,  would  never 
have  taken  place.  Mr.  Harley  was,  indeed, 
active  in  all  his  habits.  He  would  frequently 
ride  to  Croydon  before  day-break,  to  be  ready 
to  throw  off  with  the  hounds,  take  a  day's 
brisk  sport,  and  return  home  the  same  night. 
He    was    a    great   favourite   with    the    King, 
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and  very  deservedly.     At  the  installation,  the 
King's  carver,  Mr.   Whitelocke,  attracted   his 
Majesty's    notice,    being    a  fine   portly    man, 
fitted  for  his  goodly  office.     The  King  was  in- 
formed that  he  was  a  cousin  of  Mr.  Harley's : 
"Aye;  and  a  very  clever  man  Mr.  Harley  is," 
his  Majesty  replied.     The  mob,  in  revenge  for 
Mr.   Harley's  spirited  conduct,   determined  to 
attack  his  house,  which  is  now  the  Albion,  in 
Aldersgate-street ;  but  his  neighbour  Mr.  Sed- 
dons,  hearing  of  their  design,  and  having  a  hun- 
dred men  in  his  own  employment,-  as  an  uphol- 
sterer,  sent  them   all    out,    distinguished   with 
cockades,  against  the  enemy,  who  soon  took  to 
flight,  when  they  saw  the  resolution  they  had  to 
oppose. 

It  is  astonishing  how  much  a  single  indivi- 
dual may  accomplish  by  courage  and  presence  of 
mind.  I  was  acquainted  with  a  Mr.  Green,  who 
literally  defended  himself  against  a  host,  and 
that  too  an  infuriated  mob  of  the  most  danger- 
ous description.  He  had  opposed  the  claims  of 
the  coal-heavers  at  Shad  well,  who  were  paid  at 
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the  rate  of  six  or  seven  shillings  a  day,  and  yet 
were  extortioners  enough  to  enter  into  a  com- 
bination, in  order  to   raise  their  wages.     En- 
raged at  the  steady  perseverance  of  Mr.  Green 
against  their  unjust  demands,  they  surrounded 
his  residence,    armed,  and  bent  upon  his  de- 
struction :  he  barricaded  his  house  as  well  as 
he  could,  and   fired   at  them  from  his   cellar, 
thereby  aiming  only  at  their  legs  ;  they  did  not 
however  disperse,   and  he  was  obliged  in  self- 
defence  to  take  a  higher  station,  and  fire  from  his 
first-floor  windows ;  for  every  ball  that  he  dis- 
charged a  shower  of  bullets   was  aimed  at  his 
own  head ;  at  last  his  ammunition  failed  him. 
He  had  melted  his  pewter  plates  for  bullets,  and 
was  reduced  to  his  last  charge  of  powder.     He 
then  attempted   to  escape   over  the  roof  of  a 
pent-house,    but   met    there   with    one   of  the 
assailants,  who  was  seeking  to   obtain  ingress 
by  the  same  mode  that  he   was    endeavouring 
to  find  egress  :  fortunately  in  this  instance    the 
military  maxim,  that  the  besiegers  are  generally 
more  courageous  than  the  besieged  was  reversed. 
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The  man  cried  out  for  mercy,  and  implored  Mr. 
Green  not  to  shoot  him  ;  which  he,  not  very  anx- 
ious to  part  with  his  sole  remaining  charge,  pro- 
mised him  he  would  not,  provided  that  he  would 
instantly  drop  down  and  depart.  Mr.  Green  then 
made  his  way  undiscovered  to  a  saw-pit,  where 
he  remained  hidden  until  a  troop  of  soldiers  fortu- 
nately arrived  from  the  Tower  to  his  assistance, 
and  dispersed  the  rioters.     A  few  instances  of 
determined  courage  like  this  would  have  speed- 
ily quelled   the  riots   of  1780;  but  a  kind  of 
panic  and  sickly  consideration  seemed  to  reign 
at  that  time  in  all  hearts  ;  even  Wilkes,  who  can- 
not be  suspected  of  too  much  sensibility,  made 
a  great  lamentation  over  the  death  of  one  man, 
who  was  shot  in  the  riots  at  St.  George's  Fields, 
from  which  the  mob  dispersed,  till  silenced  by 
being  asked,  if  it  was  not  better  for  one  man 
to  be  killed  that  day,  than  a  hundred  the  next. 
Mr.  Rennet  had  begun  life  as  a  waiter,  and 
his  manners  never  rose  above  his  original  sta- 
tion.    When  he  was  summoned  to  be  examined 
in  the  House,  one  of  the  members  wittily  ob- 
served, *'  If  you  ring  the  bell,  Mr.  Kennet  will 
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come  of  course."     His  excuse  for  his  behaviour 
was,  that  being  attacked  both  before  and  behind, 
he  was  seized  with  a  fit  of  temerity^  which  made 
him  not  know  what  he  was  about.     One  even- 
ing at  the  Alderman's  Club,  he  was  at  the  whist- 
table  ;    and  Mr.  Alderman   Pugh,  a  dealer  in 
soap,  and  an  extremely  good-natured  man,  was 
at  his  elbow,  smoking  his  pipe.    "  Ring  the  bell, 
Soap-suds,"  said  Mr.   Kennet,  in    his    coarse 
way.      *'  Ring   it   yourself.    Bar,"    replied   the 
Alderman,  "  you  have  been  twice  as  much  used 
to  it  as  I  have."     The  Alderman's   Club   was 
afterwards  held  at  the  City  of  London  tavern  : 
after  a  meeting  there  one  day,  Alderman  Leigh- 
ton  remarked,  that  they  had  spent  a  very  social 
and  agreeable  day,  but  he  had   observed  that 
they  were  thirteen  in  company,  and  he  wished  it 
had  been  any  other  number,  as  he  had   never 
known  thirteen  people  meet  without  one  of  them 
dying  before  the  year  was  out ;  and   so  con- 
vinced was  he  of  the  truth  of  his   observation 
that  he  would  bet  a  hundred  guineas   with  any 
of  the  company   upon  the  result.     His   wager 
was  accordingly  accepted  by  Jonathan  Joshua 
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Smith,  who  proved  himself  the  wiser  man  of  the 
two,  for  he  went  tiie  next  morning  to  an  insur- 
ance office,  and  insured  the  lives  of  the  whole 
party  for  little  more  than  forty  pounds,  and  con- 

sequently  forfeited  the  remaining  sixty  at  the 

expiration  of  the  year. 

Mr.  Pugh  was  another  of  the  instances  of 
successful  industry  with  which  our  metropolis 
abounds.  He  originally  came  to  town  in  the 
humble  capacity  of  drawer  and  porter  at  the 
Hoop  and  Bunch  of  Grapes,  in  Hatton  Garden. 
He  then  went  to  live  with  Alderman  Benn,  to 
take  care  of  his  horse  and  cart;  and  for  his 
good  conduct  was  admitted  as  under  clerk  in  the 
counting-house ;  and,  being  a  married  man,  his 
master  augmented  his  salary,  in  the  sum  of  ten 
pounds,  on  the  birth  of  every  child.  He  was 
afterwards  taken  into  partnership,  and  on  the 
death  of  his  old  master,  the  son  not  liking  his 
fathers  business,  the  whole  of  it  devolved  upon 
him,  and  he  conducted  it  very  prosperously 
until  he  became  Alderman ;  after  which  he 
failed,  through  the  extravagance  of  part  of  his 

N 
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family;  but  such  was  the  respect  in  which  he 
was  held,  that  he  was  chosen  to  a  lucrative  office 
in  the  city,  where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  peace  and  comfort,  as  much  as  if  he 
had  possessed  a  large  independence  of  his  own. 
Indeed,  nothing  is  more  evident  than  that  mo- 
ney, beyond  a  certain  degree  of  competence, 
neither  increases  happiness,  nor  improves  the 
disposition.  Crossley,  when  in  very  moderate 
circumstances,  ofTered  me  the  loan  of  five  hun- 
dred pounds ;  when  he  became  worth  sixty 
thousand  pounds  I  did  not  find  him  among  the 
number  of  those  kind  and  disinterested  friends, 
who  came  forward  to  set  me  on  my  feet  again. 
We  have  an  instance  lately,  in  the  death  of  Mr. 
Leach,  master  of  the  London  Coffee-house,  of 
the  same  deteriorating  influence  of  wealth.  He 
was  originally  apprenticed  to  Mr.  Bates's  Cook, 
in  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  He  then  became 
waiter  at  the  London  Coffee-house,  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  proprietor.  He  was  a  good- 
natured  worthy  man,  and  much  esteemed  by  his 
acquaintance  ;  and  yet  so  far  did  his  own  pros- 
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perity  harden  his  heart,  that  he  raised  the  rent 
of  a  house  and  shop,  which  had  been  tenanted 
for  forty  years  by  the  same  family,  from  eighty 
to  three  hundred  pounds  a  year ;  a  sum  so  far 
above  its  value,  that  the  son,  who  had  succeeded 
to  his  father's  business  as  a  grocer,  was  obliged 
to  relinquish  a  situation  so  long  established,  or 
to  continue  in  it  at  the  certainty  of  ruin.  I  am 
sorry  to  say,  that  this  enormous  imposition  in 
rents  is  a  crying  evil  in  the  present  day,  and  one 
into  which  the  governors  and  trustees  of  our 
charitable  institutions  have  but  too  deeply  fallen. 
I  will  mention  a  single  instance  in  the  Bell 
Savage  on  Ludgate-hill,  which  used  to  be  let  at 
350/.  per  annum,  and  is  now  racked  to  at  least 
seven  hundred  a  year ;  the  consequence  of 
which  is,  that,  notwithstanding  the  increased 
charges  with  which  the  customers  frequenting 
places  of  this  description  must  unavoidably  be 
taxed  by  such  unjustifiable  rents,  all  the  later 
tenants  have  been  ruined,  and  the  houses  sub- 
jected to  continual  changes,  utterly  detrimental 
in  themselves  both  to  respectability  and  comfort. 
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The  Belle  Sauvage  belongs  to  the  Cutlers'  Com- 
pany ;  but  it  never  could  be  the  wish  of  chari- 
table people  to  make  their  property  thus  the 
source  of  distress  to  individuals,  and  imposition 
to  the  public.     I  have  the  honor  of  being  one  of 
the  Governors  to  Bridewell  Hospital.    The  rents 
of  their  estates  in  Lincolnshire  were  so  over- 
charged, that,  in  much  better  times  than  the  pre- 
sent,  the  tenants  were  continually  forced    to 
throw  up  their  leases.     Could  this  possibly  be 
the  intention  of  the  founders,  of  men  anxious 
to  do  good,  and  diffuse  comfort  and  gladness 
round  them  ?    Another  abuse  of  a  slighter  kind 
in  this  charity  I  myself  have  been  instrumental 
in  correcting.     The  clerk  of  the  institution  used 
to  demand,  by  way  of  perquisite,  the  moderate 
sum  of  one  guinea  only,  for  every  list  of  the 
Governors,  which  the  candidates  for  vacant  situa- 
tions might  wish  to  procure.  T  took  an  opportu- 
nity of  setting  forth  the  shamefulness  of  this  in- 
ordinate imposition,  which  fell  more  especially 
upon  the  poor  and  needy  ;  and   succeeded  in 
getting  the  sum  demanded  reduced  from  a  gui- 
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nea  to  five  shillings.  Mr.  Poynder,  the  clerk, 
with  somewhat  more  politeness  I  should  ima- 
gine than  sincerity,  thanked  me  for  the  manly 
way  in  which  I  had  come  forward  on  the  occa- 
sion. Such  disinterested  admiration  appeared 
to  me  somewhat  paradoxical ;  but  1  dare  say,  if 
his  ingenuity  be  equal  to  his  politeness,  he  can 
explain  it  at  least  to  his  own  satisfaction.  I  am 
ready  to  acknowledge,  that  if  precedent  and 
custom  can  authorise  a  practice  injurious  in 
itself,  Mr.  Poynder  stands  acquitted  of  personal 
blame,  as  the  imposition  I  complain  of  had  been 
carried  on  at  Bridewell  long  before  he  came 
into  his  office,  and  is  still  continued  at  St.  Bar- 
tholomew's. At  the  public  dinners  of  the  charity 
the  King's  health  used  to  be  drank  sitting ;  but 
at  the  health  of  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn,  the  pre- 
sident, the  whole  company  rose.  I  had  the 
honor  of  making  an  alteration  in  this  particular 
also :  I  took  an  opportunity  of  observing,  that 
1  thought  the  degree  of  respect  shown  on  the 
occasion,  was  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  it 
ought  to  be  ;  not  that  I  spoke  out  of  any  parti- 
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cular  disrespect  to  Sir  Richard  Carr  Glynn, 
(though  I  might  have  added,  I  certainly  did  not 
feel  any  particular  respect  for  him,)  but  out  of 
my  superior  veneration  for  his  Majesty.  The 
justice  of  my  observation  was  acknowledged, 
and  the  practice  it  pointed  against  was  accord- 
ingly corrected. 

Whilst  I  am  on  the  subject  of  the  extortions, 
for,  in  fact,  they  are  nothing  less,  which  have 
been  practised  by  the  Governors  and  Trustees  of 
different  charities,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state, 
that,  even  since  I  began  to  write  the  exposure  of 
them,  an  instance  of  Mr.  Blades's  accustomed 
benevolence  came  to  my  knowledge  in  a  matter 
connected  with  them.  The  lease  of  Mr.  Gould  s 
shop  in  Lud gate-street  having  expired,  he  was 
afraid,  as  the  property  belonged  to  St.  Bartholo- 
mew's Hospital,  that  he  should  have  to  quit  the 
premises,  or  pay  the  usual  fine  of  an  enormous 
increase  of  rent :  by  the  kindly  intervention  of 
Mr.  Blades,  however,  he  got  his  lease  renewed 
at  a  very  small  advance.  The  pleasure  with 
which  I  bear  testimony  to  Mr.  Blades's  general 
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liberality,  will,  I  trust,  exonerate  me  from  the 
charge  of  too  great  severity  in  those  passages 
where  I  have  had  occasion  to  reprobate  his  con- 
duct to  me  as  my  assignee  ;  in  passively  submit- 
ting to,  if  not  absolutely  promoting,  so  unjust  an 
act  as  endeavouring  to  deprive  me  of  my  cus- 
tomers, and  the  benefit  of  my  own  fair  and  esta- 
blished reputation.  It  is  easy  to  bear,  with  com- 
parative patience,  injuries  from  quarters  where 
we  have  expected  nothing  good.  I  may  say  with 
the  Psalmist,  "  Had  it  been  my  enemy  that  had 
done  this  thing,  I  could  have  borne  it ;"  but  it 
was  my  friend ;  and  I  cannot  but  recollect  the 
saying  of  a  noble  Italian  who  had  been  aggrieved 
by  those  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  have  ex- 
pected kindness  :  "  We  are  commanded  to  for- 
give our  enemies,  but  we  are  no  where  com- 
manded to  forgive  our  friends."  1  do,  however, 
forgive  Mr.  Blades,  though  I  must  always  blame 
him.  Yet  I  think  with  pleasure  of  our  past  inti- 
macy, and  I  rejoice  to  see  him  now  in  posses- 
sion of  riches  which  he  proves  himself  well  de- 
serving  of,  by  the  use  that  he  makes  of  them  in 
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dispensing  them  to  others,  and  the  manner  in 
which  he  acquits  himself  of  the  numerous  duties 
that  devolve  upon  him,  in  consequence  of  the 
respectable  place  he  maintains  in  society. 
Whilst  we  were  on  the  unrestrained  terms  of 
social  intercourse,  he  told  me  that  he  had  eighty 
thousand  pounds  due  to  him  in  book  and  bond 
debts,  besides  his  house  in  Ludgate-hill,  and 
two  noble  mansions  which  he  possessed  in 
James's  square.  I  have  heard  him  say,  that 
when  he  had  acquired  twenty  thousand  pounds, 
he  should  think  himself  a  rich  man ;  after  he 
had  got  a  hundred  thousand,  he  thought  nothing 
of  the  sura  ;  and  report  now  gives  him  ten  thou- 
sand pounds  per  annum,  independent  of  busi- 
ness. In  the  moment  of  my  first  indignation 
against  Mr.  Blades,  I  said,  that  had  I  known 
when  he  was  made  my  assignee,  that  he  had 
been  brought  up  in  an  ale-house  by  his  uncle, 
who  was  the  landlord  of  the  White  Horse,  in 
Carnaby  Market,  I  never  would  have  had  him 
appointed  :  to  this  remark,  pretty  loudly  made, 
I  attribute  the  coolness  which  has  since  sub- 
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sisted  between  us :  yet  had  he  rightly  considered^ 
he  might  have  consoled  himself  in  the  reflectionL 
that  the  lower  the  station  from  which  merjt 
arises,  the  more  conspicuous  is  its  proportionalp 
elevation.  We  are  now,  however,  not  to  te 
called  on  unsocial  terms ;  frequently  travellirj^ 
in  the  same  stage,  and  generally  finding  topics 
of  conversation  in  which  our  opinions  assimilate 
very  well.  Speaking  one  day  of  an  old  ac- 
quaintance, Mr.  Blades  said,  "  Ah,  I  knew  hjm 
well.  He  went  to  the  dogs  ;  so  did  all  the  cafd- 
players  and  sitters-up.  Tom  Smith  was  the  l^st 
of  them ;  and  he  went  to  the  dogs  too."  I  re- 
plied, "Yes;  I  went  to  the  dogs;  if  I  had  bten 
provident  1  should  have  been  rich,  and  niost 
likely  by  this  time  I  might  have  been  the  Lord 
Mayor  ;  but  I  had  rather  be  riding  in  the  Hcrne 
Hill  stage,  with  you  for  my  companion,  thai  ly- 
ing in  state  at  the  Mansion  House."  Onancjther 
occasion,  as  the  coach  drew  up,  a  lady  was  bait- 
ing at  the  door;  "That  lady,"  said  Mr.  Blades, 
**  is  always  ready."  I  observed,  she  had  a  right 
to  the  same  motto,  as  the  man  who  kept  post- 
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chaises,  Presto,  imo  presto,  "  Ready,  always  rea- 
3y.""I  translate  it,"  I  continued,  "forthebene- 
it  of  you  country  gentlemen."  "  There,"  said  he 
to  his  neighbour  Mr.  Simpson,  "  that  is  as  much 
ts  to  say,  that  you  and  I  do  not  understand 
latin."  1  was,  in  fact,  no  Latinist,  any  more 
tian  they  were ;  but  I  had  a  mind  once  before 
t)  pass  myself  off  for  one :  it  was  with  Dignum 
t^e  tailor,  brother  to  the  comedian.  He  told 
ne  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic  \  and  in  my 
joy  at  hearing  it,  I  exclaimed,  "Tip  us  your 
minus,  my  boy :  you  do  not  know  Latin,"  I 
acded,  "  but  you  can  make  out  that,  I  dare 
sa/."  "  Yes,"  said  he,  "I  do,  and  will  decline 
a  ^erb  with  you  any  time."  I  forgot  at  the  mo- 
ment, that  he  had  an  advantage,  being  a  Roman 
Catholic,  in  being  accustomed  to  hearing  his 
church  service  in  that  language.  A  wag  of  our 
acquaintance  remarked,  that  Sir  William  Curtis 
woild  have  said,  "  Tip  us  your  domus"  I  know 
the  worthy  Alderman  will,  with  his  accustomed 
gooi-nature,  excuse  my  thus  introducing  his 
name  into  these  pages ;  which  I  do  in  order  to 
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give  myself  an  opportunity  of  expressing  my 
sense  of  his  general  worth,  and  of  the  integrity 
with  which  he  has  always  acquitted  himself  of 
the  numerous  public  duties  that  have,  in  the 
course  of  a  long  and  active  life,  fallen  to  his  share. 

Another  time,  Mr.  Simpson  was  wiping  the 
damp  from  the  window  with  the  tassel,  which 
Mr.  Blades  was  going  to  take  hold  of:  *'  Let 
him  have  it,"  said  I  to  Mr.  Simpson ;  "  he*ll  do 
it  in  half  the  time  ;  he  has  been  more  used  to 
glass  cleaning  than  you  have."  I  had  before 
told  Mr.  Blades  that  Ixlid  not  mean  to  continue 
at  Heme  Hill,  as  I  was  overawed  among  such 
rich  men,  and  felt  myself  like  a  pigmy  among 
giants.  "  You  show  the  awe  you  stand  in  by 
laughing  at  us,"  said  he. 

I  must  beg  leave,  however,  to  say,  that  Mr. 
Alderman  Thomas  Smith  did  not  go  to  the  dogs; 
for,  though  he  lost  a  hundred  thousand  pounds 
by  bad  debts,  he  yet  left  to  his  two  sons  and  an 
amiable  daughter  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thou- 
sand pounds  among  theai ;  and  to  prove  that  I 
think  it  no  disparagement  for  a  man  to  rise  from 
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ail  humble  station,  I  will  say  of  this  worthy  inanv 
whose  memory  I  respect  too  much  wantonly 
to  throw  a  stain  upon  it,  that  he  was  for  a  short 
time  servant  to  a  gentleman  in  Doctors'  Com- 
mons, although  he  was  of  a  highly  respectable 
family  in  Herefordshire,  insomuch  that  his  father 
farmed  a  considerable  estate  of  his  own;  but  from 
meeting  with  reverses  of  fortune,  and  having  a 
large  family,  the  children  were  left  at  an  early 
age  to  provide  for  themselves,  and  struggle 
through  the  v^orld  as  well  as  they  could.  Mr. 
Smith  finally  reached  the  dignity  of  Lord  Mayor 
of  London  ;  as  much  the  natural  boundary  of 
a  citizen's  ambition,  as  the  office  of  Lord  Chan- 
cellor is  to  the  ambition  of  a  lawyer,  or  the  See 
of  Canterbury  to  that  of  a  divine. 

I  must  now  be  allowed  to  enter  into  a  vindi- 
cation of  myself,  as  well  as  of  my  friends.  On 
St.  Thomas's  day,  1822,  the  livery  of  the  Ward 
of  Farringdon  without  met,  according  to  annual 
custom,  for  the  purpose  of  electing  Common 
Council  men  for  the  ensuing  year.  Mr.  Alder- 
man VVaithman  made  a  speech  upon  the  occa- 
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sion,  in  which,  after  alluding  to  the  reflections 
til  at  had  been  thrown  out  upon  him,  he  pro- 
ceeded :  "  Fortunately  the  calumnies  which  had 
been  heaped  upon  him,  when  heard  by  his  friends 
and  neighbours,  were  known  to  be  false  and  un- 
founded ;  but  yet  the  main  of  those  attacks  pro- 
ceeded from  a  man  who  was  his  neighbour,  his 
fellow-livery  man,  and  an  inhabitant  of  the  very 
ward  which  he  was  then  addressing ;  and  they 
originated  in  revenge,  for  his  having  twenty-six 
years  since  exposed  that  man  to  deserved  oblo- 
quy, for  an  act  the  most  nefarious  and  oppressive" 
Times  Newspaper,  December  23,  1822. 

Now,  as  Sir  Fretful  Plagiary  says, "  Some  d — d 
good-natured  friend  or  other"  is  always  ready 
enough  to  tell  one  any  thing  disagreeable ;  I  was^ 
therefore  informed  that  Mr.  Waithman  alluded 
in  this  speech  to  no  other  person  than  myself 
I  could  not  believe  it  at  first,  and  endeavoured  in 
vain  to  bring  to  my  recollection  a  single  act  of 
my  life  which  even  the  blackest  malignity  could 
make  out  to  be  "most  nefarious  and  oppressive." 
The  incident  which  I  have  already  related, 
respecting  Lothroi,  the  Frenchman,  might  pes- 
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sibly  be  that  to  which  he  alluded,  as  I  know  of 
no  other  that  even  the  bitterest  malice  of  my 
enemies  could  give  a  coloring  of  injustice  to 
on  my  part.  If  so,  it  only  shows  how  liable  we 
all  are  to  have  those  points  of  conduct  in  whicli 
we  stand  perfectly  acquitted  to  ourselves,  most 
severely  reprehended,  and  misrepresented  by 
others.  As  soon,  however,  as  I  heard  of  Mr. 
Waithman's  speech,  I  went  to  both  the  Deputies 
to  inquire  whom  the  Alderman  alluded  to;  I  first 
questioned  Mr.  Reeves,  who  said  that  he  had 
not  particularly  attended  to  what  passed  on 
that  day,  but  that  he  had  never  heard  the  Alder- 
man say  a  word  to  my  disparagement.  I  next 
saw  Mr.  Deputy  Veal,  and  observed  what  a 
famous  speech  Mr.  Waithman  had  made,  adding, 
that  I  supposed  he  had  admired  it  much.  He 
imagined  I  meant  the  speech  made  in  the  Court 
of  Common  Council  on  reform  in  parliament, 
and  made  some  remark  in  its  praise ;  on  which 
I  observed,  that,  whatever  he  might  approve  in 
it,  I  did  not  believe  a  word  of  it ;  but  that  it  was 
the  speech  at  the  wardmote  I  alluded  to,  wherein 
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he  cast  reflections  on  his  late  neighbour,  meant, 
as  I  was  assured  by  several,  for  me  alone.  If  so, 
the  least  I  should  say,  was,  that  the  Alderman 
was  in  error,  or  at  any  rate  had  used  a  term  in 
the  word  "nefarious,"  of  which  he  did  not  know 
the  meaning. 

I  do  not  suppose,  indeed,  that  two  persons 
ever  had  a  greater  dislike  to  each  other.  But 
he  might  have  found  room  enough  for  the 
exercise  of  his  antipathy  towards  me,  without 
having  recourse  to  his  inventive  faculties.  Mine 
to  him  arises  from  my  own  observation  of  his 
conduct  for  more  than  thirty  years. 

I  believe  Mr.  Waithman  made  his  first  essay 
in  1792  at  Founders'  Hall,  Lothbury,  called 
by  some,  at  that  time,  the  cauldron  of  sedition  : 
it  was  during  the  mayoralty  of  Sir  James 
Sanderson.  Sir  James  ordered  half  a  dozen 
constables  to  bring  the  spouters  before  him  ;  but 
the  orators,  hearing  of  their  approach,  held  their 
tongues,  took  to  their  heels,  and  the  assembly 
instantly  dispersed.  Sir  James  was  an  ex- 
cellent magistrate,  and  joined  to  a  great  admi- 
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1-ation  of  Mr.  Pitt's  measures  a  personal  grati- 
tude towards  him,  he  having  rendered  Sir  James 
some  essential  services  at  a  time  when  his  affairs 
were  considerably  embarrassed.  Sir  James, 
however,  gave  a  proof,  by  taking  the  daughter 
of  Alderman  Skinner  for  his  second  wife,  that 
sincerity  formed  no  part  of  the  basis  of  his  poli- 
tics any  more  than  those  of  Alderman  Skinner, 
who  was  as  violent  a  talker  on  the  other  side  of 
the  question ;  for  at  that  time  party  spirit  ran  so 
high,  that  fire  and  water  would  have  appeared 
as  natural  a  union,  as  one  between  a  loyalist 
and  the  daughter  of  a  revolutionist.  Men  who 
man-y  very  late  in  life,  ought  to  make  their  wills 
on  the  same  day  with  their  wedding  settlement. 
Sir  James  paid  the  usual  forfeit  of  such  a  step ; 
his  health  declined  apace,  and  he  died  in  a  few 
years  afterwards,  leaving  his  widow  lo  console 
herself  with  the  pious  attentions  of  the  famous 
Huntingdon,  the  spiritual  coal-heaver. 

About  the  same  period  that  Mr.  Waithman 
made  his  debut  at  Founders'  Hall,  there  was 
a  meeting  of  Merchants,  Bankers,  and  Traders, 
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held  at  Merchant-Tailors'  Hall.  It  was  a 
most  imposing  assemblage  ;  and  as  the  revolu  - 
tionary  costume  of  Brutus  crops  had  not  then 
become  general,  the  sudden  effect  of  light, 
produced  by  the  simultaneous  taking  off  of 
hats,  from  so  great  a  number  of  powdered  heads, 
had  something  in  it  more  striking  than  it  might 
be  imagined  a  circumstance  apparently  so  sim- 
ple could  produce.  Mr.  Waithman  did  not 
venture  to  present  himself  at  this  meeting,  but 
Mr.  Favell  did;  he  was,  however,  hurled  out 
of  it  with  an  indignant  violence,  which  nearly 
cost  him  his  life,  and  had  the  effect  of  silencing 
his  oratorical  powers  for  some  years  afterwards. 
If  1  be  wrong  in  this  statement,  I  beg  Mr.  Fa 
veil's  pardon;  I  stood  myself  in  an  elevated 
situation  of  the  Hall,  whence  the  effect  of  the 
whole  scene  was  more  particularly  striking. 
Mr.  Waithman  was  not  at  that  time  so  rash 
as  he  afterwards  proved  himself,  when  he  drew 
up  on  Kensington  causeway,  to  oppose  the 
heroes  of  Waterloo.  Bearing  in  mind  with 
Falstaff  that  "  Discretion  is  the  better  part  of 
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valour,"  he  would  not  even  venture  into  Grocers' 
Hall,  when  a  meeting  of  Mr.  Pitt's  friends  was 
assembled  there  ;  but  most  appropriately  mount- 
ing a  tub  in  Grocers*  Alley,  he  from  it  harangued 
the  gaping  crowd,  who,  poor  souls,  unwittingly 
gave  him  credit  for  the  truth  of  all  his  asser- 
tions. After  this,  there  were  several  ward 
meetings,  with  an  assemblage  of  a  thousand  or 
fifteen  hundred  persons  at  each,  to  oppose  the 
militia  act,  for  raising  twelve  hundred  effective 
men,  instead  of  nine  thousand  six  hundred  of 
the  old  militia,  who  were,  in  truth,  more  like 
Falstaff's  ragged  regiment,  than  like  men  who 
might  defend  their  country  in  emergency.  The 
pioneers  marched  first  with  dumplings  and 
skewers  stuck  through  them  ;  and  altogether 
they  looked  more  likely  to  join  a  band  of  insur- 
gents, than  to  repress  them.  These  wardmotes 
were  sanctioned  by  Wilkes,  the  idol  of  his  day. 
At  one  of  them  I  had  the  rare  good  fortune 
to  abash  Mr.  Waithman  himself.  I  demand- 
ed to  have  the  resolution  read  again  ;  after 
making  two   or  three    ineffectual   attempts   to 
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procure  silence,  I  succeeded  in  making  myself 
heard  ;  I  did  not  honey  my  words  with  the  epi- 
thets of  the  worthy  or  honourable  gentleman, 
but  said  at  once  bluntly  and  plainly,  "  Gen- 
tlemen, I  wish  to  have  the  resolution  read  again, 
for  the  laboured  harangue  of  that  person," 
pointing  to  him,  "has  put 'it  all  out  of  my 
head."  A  loud  laugh  throughout  the  church 
proclaimed  that  it  had  been  put  out  of  the 
heads  of  all  the  assembly  ;  and  Mr.  Waithman 
was  put  out  of  countenance. 

The  citizens  had  been  always  in  the  habit 
of  sweeping  the  refuse  of  their  shops  into  the 
middle  of  the  streets  :  but  when  an  act  of 
Parliament  passed  to  make  this  a  punishable 
offence,  I  resolved  to  do  my  part  towards  re- 
moving such  a  nuisance.  Accordingly,  my 
eye  being  attracted  by  a  heap  of  sweepings 
from  Mr.  Waithman's  shop,  I  sent  word  to 
the  street-keeper  to  go  and  tell  him,  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  do  any  thing  unneighbourly, 
but  that  if  I  did  not  see  them  removed  within 
two  hours,  I  should  call  at  the  Mansion  House 
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and  lay  an  information  against  him.  My  hint 
was  effective :  the  rubbish  was  speedily  re- 
moved ;  and  thus  my  beginning  as  a  reformer, 
was,  at  least,  as  successful  as  Mr.  Waithman's. 

I   think   that,   often  as    I  have   felt  disgust 
at    Mr.    Waithman's    appearance    in   public,  I 
never  felt  it  more  strongly  than  when  he  pre- 
sented himself  at  Bridewell  Hospital,  in  favour 
of  Mr.  Lawrence  ;  not  that  J  could  be  surprised 
to  see  him  who  had  advocated  the   cause  of 
Hone,  come  to  the  assistance  of  a  fellow- labourer 
in  the  vineyard  of  infidelity ;    but  I   was   as- 
tonished that  the  worthy  governors  of  that  In- 
stitution could  sit  so  patiently  to  be  insulted  by 
his  arguments ;    especially   as  several   of  them 
had  in  the  strongest  terms  reprobated  all   such 
opinions  as  were  calculated  to  deprive  man  of 
his  best  hope  and  stay,  under  every  trying  cir- 
cumstance to  which  he  is  exposed  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  fortune,  or  the  imperfection  of  his  na- 
ture.   What  increased  my  surprise  on  this  occa- 
sion was,  to  hear  the  Alderman  speak  of  "  the 
course  of  his  reading."  I  own  my  curiosity  was  a 
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little  excited  to  know  when  and  where  he  began 
his  studies :  it  could  not  be  in  his  shop  in  Fleet- 
market,  for  there  he  was  too  busily  employed 
in  attending  on  the  fish-women,  and  other  ladies 
connected  with  the  business  of  the  market.  Nor 
could  it  be  at  the  corner  of  Fleet-street,  where 
he  was  always  no  less  assiduously  engaged  in 
ticketing  his  super  super  calicos  at  two-and- 
twenty  pence,  and  cutting  them  off  at  two  and 
twopence.  The  Alderman  boasts  of  having 
made  one  convert ;  and  1  have  ambition  enough 
to  try  to  make  another :  I  therefore  would  re- 
commend to  his  notice  the  "  Christian  Advo- 
cate," by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Pigott,  curate  of  St. 
James's,  Clerkenweli ;  and  if  his  friend  Mr.  Law- 
rence would  look  into  it  at  the  same  time,  it 
would  do  him  no  harm.  It  is,  indeed,  a  work 
that  deserves  a  place  in  every  gentleman's 
library;  and  close  by  its  side  I  would  recommend 
Mr.  Waithman  to  place  Sir  Thomas  Bernard's 
*'  Spurinna,  or  the  Comforts  of  Old  Age ;"  by  an 
attentive  perusal  of  which  he  may  learn  where  to 
find  comfort  himself,  when  he  gets  to  that  period 
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of  life,  beyond  which  the  days  of  man  are  in 
general  care  and  heaviness.  I  will  now  boast  a 
little  of  my  own  reading,  to  which  I  am  in- 
debted for  an  observation  that  pleased  me  by  its 
ingenuity,  and  which,  as  far  as  my  own  expe- 
rience goes,  I  believe  to  be  true.  A  foreign 
author  remarks  that  there  are  certain  classes  of 
men  who  are  alike  in  all  countries ;  therefore, 
according  to  his  theory,  it  is  occupation,  and 
not  climate,  that  most  influences  the  human 
character.  Thus  gardeners,  he  observes,  have  of 
all  persons  in  a  middling  rank  of  life,  the  most 
genius ;  next  to  them  come  masons,  carpenters 
and  bricklayers,  who  are  generally  men  of 
genius ;  carters  and  carmen  on  the  contrary 
are  generally  brutal,  weavers  and  shoemakers 
shallow  and  fanatical,  tailors  and  their  allies  the 
dancing  masters  are  conceited  fops,  and  barbers 
are  all  talkative,  but  few  have  common  sense. 
I  have  one  word  more  to  say  to  Mr.  Waithman, 
which  will  pretty  fairly  settle  the  balance  be- 
tween us.  One  of  the  last  pious  efforts  of  the 
demagogues  to  overthrow   the   state,  and  ruin 
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their  native  country,  was  made  about  six  years 
ago,  in  the  city  ;  when  on  an  application  for 
the  use  of  St.  Bride's  church  being  refused  by 
Mr.  Sex  the  church-warden,  Thorn  the  box- 
maker  in  Poppin's-court  felt  his  ambition  roused 
to  erect  a  scaffolding  in  Salisbury-square,  for  the 
display  of  oratory  proper  for  the  occasion.  He 
had  probably  never  seen  so  many  deals  together 
before ;  the  greatness  of  the  undertaking  how- 
ever no  way  appalled  him,  and  his  adventurous 
spirit  was  finally  rewarded  by  his  being  encou- 
raged from  the  success  of  this  first  step  to  raise 
himself  to  the  rank  of  a  carpenter,  on  which 
basis  his  fame  still  rests.  The  rostrum  was  pre- 
sently mounted  by  Thompson  of  Holborn-hill, 
Avho  modestly  contented  himself  with  the  title 
of  a  Free-thinking  Christian,  and  who,  under 
the  auspices  of  Mr.  Waithman,  the  president 
of  the  meeting,  gave  it  as  his  sagacious  opinion, 
that  "  Kings,  like  dogs,  had  their  uses ;  that  he 
himself  kept  a  dog  to  guard  his  house,  but 
that  if  that  dog  were  to  snatch  his  children's 
bread  and  butter  out  of  their  hands,  he  should 
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soon  make  up  his  mind  how  to  treat  him." 
Had  Mr.  Waithman  acquitted  himself  of  his 
real  duty  as  an  Alderman  of  London,  and  a 
well-wisher  to  his  country,  he  would,  instead  of 
rearing  a  scaffold  for  the  broaching  of  such 
miserable  common-place  sedition,  have  had  a 
gibbet  erected,  whereon  to  exhibit  the  orator,  in 
efSgy,  in  his  proper  situation  to  the  populace. 

Notwithstanding  all  that  I  have  said  of  Mr. 
Waithman,  I  beg  leave  to  state  explicitly  in  this 
place,  that  my  dislike  is  to  his  principles, 
and  not  to  his  person  ;  indeed  it  is  not  possible 
that  I  can  have  any  dislike  to  himself,  as  we 
never  exchanged  half  a  dozen  words,  and  I  hope 
we  never  shall ;  for  his  politics  I  look  on  with 
abhorrence,  as  likely  to  produce  effects  dia- 
metrically opposite  to  every  thing  which  they 
hold  out  as  their  object.  What  Mr.  Waithman 
terms  patriotism  I  deem  traitorism ;  and  those 
services  which  Mr.  Fox,  had  he  lived,  intended 
to  have  rewarded  with  the  place  of  receiver  of 
the  land-tax,  worth  twelve  thousand  a  year, 
^vpuld  have  provided  him,  had  1  been  called  on 
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to  pronounce  his  judgment,  the  honor  of  a 
voyage  to  Van  Dieman's  Land,  to  have  cleared 
his  own  country  from  the  pestiferous  example  of 
an  alderman  of  London  endeavouring  to  over- 
throw the  laws  and  institutions  under  which,  by 
proper  industry  and  attention,  he  might  be  cer- 
tain of  living  happily.  So  different  are  the  views 
of  human  actions,  according  to  the  medium 
through  which  they  are  regarded.  Mr.  Waith- 
man  however  has  moderation  enough  to  content 
himself  with  following  the  example  of  his  great 
prototype  in  sedition.  Jack  Wilkes,  and  looks 
up  to  the  chamberlaincy  of  the  city,  to  afford  the 
apprentices  the  example  of  his  moderation,  in- 
tegrity, and  truth. 

In  ray  list  of  follies  I  must  not  omit  that  of 
offering  myself  as  a  common-councilman.  It 
was  in  the  beginning  of  the  career  of  Mr.  Waith- 
man,  and  his  compeer,  Luke  Hodson,  the  apo- 
thecary, commonly  called  Doctor  Hodson,  who 
had  then  an  equal  chance  with  him  of  arriving  at 
civic  honours.  They  used  every  possible  exer- 
tion to  prevent  my  being  chosen,  and  collected 
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such  a  number  of  obscuie  persons,  who  were 
never  asked  for  their  votes  before  or  since,  to  give 
their  voices  against  me,  that,  most  fortimately 
for  me,  I  lost  my  election.  Mr.  Woodfall,  the 
parliamentary  reporter,  met  me  shortly  after, 
and  said,  **  Well,  I  was  not  at  liberty  to  vote  for 
you,  and  I  was  determined  not  to  vote  against 
you,  therefore  I  came  away."  The  fact  was, 
that  he  was  connected,  through  his  paper,  with  a 
party  whose  politics  were  very  different  from 
mine,  and  who  were  interested  in  keeping  back 
every  individual,  however  humble,  who  might  in 
the  remotest  degree  oppose  their  views. 

During  the  election  Doctor  Hodson  com- 
plained of  a  hoarseness ;  1  told  him  it  came  on 
very  opportunely,  for  that  he  had  uttered  all  but 
treason  the  day  before,  and  that  I  wondered 
at  his  effrontery  in  addressing  such  a  large  as- 
semblage of  persons.  He  said  he  looked  upon 
them  merely  as  so  many  cabbage-stalks.  I 
wish  this  hint  of  the  estimation  in  which  popular 
orators  hold  their  audiences  may  teach  their 
audiences  in  return  to  look  upon  their  harangues 
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somewhat  more  in  the  light  of  an  idiot's  tale, 
**  Full  of  sound  and  fury,  and  signifying  nothing." 
After  the  election  all  the  candidates  dined 
together.  Alderman  Wilkes  was  in  the  chair. 
After  the  king's  health  was  drank,  he  gave  Lord 
Thurlow  for  a  toast.  I  called  out  from  the 
bottom  of  the  table,  "  and  when,"  on  which  he 
remarked  that  the  toast  must  be  drank  as  given 
from  the  chair.  I  begged  pardon  for  the  inter- 
ruption, but  as  soon  as  it  had  gone  round  Mr. 
Wilkes  told  me  he  was  ready  to  hear  whatever 
1  might  have  to  say.  I  told  him  that  the  words 
had  escaped  me  almost  involuntarily,  from  being 
forcibly  reminded  by  his  Lordship's  name  of 
the  speech  he  had  made  respecting  the  Regency, 
which  he  concluded  with  the  solemn  words 
*•  when  I  forsake  the  king,  may  God  for  sake  me." 
Mr.  Wilkes  replied  that  it  was  his  own  recollec- 
tion of  them  which  had  induced  him  to  give  his 
Lordship  as  a  toast.  It  should  seem  however 
that  both  Mr.  Wilkes's  memory  and  my  own 
were  better  than  Lord  Thurlow's,  for  he  forgot 
in  the  time  of  the  riots  to  say  any  thing  in  favor 
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of  his  Majesty  or  his  Majesty's  ministers, 
though  a  single  word  from  him  to  the  people 
would  have  had  more  effect  than  all  the  length- 
ened harangues  of  the  city  orators. 

Mr.  Wilkes  was  always  apt  at  a  reply.  One 
day  at  a  city  dinner  he  sat  opposite  to  Mr. 
Deputy  Hurford  whose  admiration  of  a  round 
of  beef  was  so  fervent,  that  whenever  he  had  an 
opportunity  of  paying  his  respects  to  one,  he 
begun  his  operation  by  tucking  his  napkin  under 
his  chin,  taking  off  his  wig,  and  putting  on  his 
night-cap.  Wilkes  was  so  astonished  at  this 
determined  and  business-like  mode  of  proceed- 
ing, that  he  could  not  withdraw  his  eyes  from 
the  pains-taking  deputy  ;  who  at  last,  a  little  im- 
patient at  hissted  fast  scrutiny,  said,  "  Well  sir, 
how  do  you  like  me  in  my  cap  ?"  "  Oh !  you 
look  vastly  well  in  it,  sir,"  replied  Wilkes,  "  but 
I  think  you  would  look  better  still  if  it  was 
pulled  entirely  over  your  face." 

On  another  occasion  Wilkes  dined  at  the 
Temple  Hall,  and  sitting  next  to  Mr.  Boswell 
he  took  occasion  when  he  helped  that  gentleman 
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to  some  beef,  to  explain  to  him  with  a  smile, 
that  a  certain  portion  of  it  which   he  put  on 
his  plate  was    what  was  called  fat,  thus  slily 
intimating  that  it  was  an  article  unknown  in 
Scotland.     Boswell  however  could  take  a  joke 
as  well  as  most  men  ;  and  shortly  after  missing 
his  handkerchief  he  enquired  if  any  one  had 
seen  it.    "  Ah  !"  said  Wilkes,   "  that  is  the  way 
with  Scotchmen,  they  are  always  enquiring  about 
property  to  give  themselves  the  appearance  of 
possessing  it." 

One  of  the  really  grandest  epochs  in  the 
annals  of  the  city,  and  one  of  the  proudest  days 
of  my  life,  was  that  on  which  the  king  went  to 
St.  Paul's,  to  give  thanks  for  his  recovery.  The 
grandeur  and  affectingness  of  the  spectacle  were 
far  superior  to  anything  that  I  saw  at  his  majesty's 
coronation.  Great  credit  was  due  to  the  late  Al- 
derman Hammerton  on  this  occasion  :  he  caused 
the  streets  to  be  strewn  with  gravel  at  his  own 
expense;  and  a  very  appropriate  compliment 
it  was  from  a  paviour,  who  had  literally  paved  a 
great  part  of  them  with  his  own  hands  ;  another 
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example  to  my  young  readers  of  the  opulence  and 
consequence  which  even  the  humblest  occupa- 
tions may  arrive  at,  by  industry  and  frugality.  He 
likewise  acquitted  himself  with  much  propriety 
on  meeting  the  king ;  as  did  also  his  brother 
aldermen,  who,  with  the  precaution  of  a  marshal- 
man  on  each  side  of  them,  sat  their  horses  with 
surpising  security,  and  dismounted,  or,  as  some 
better  skilled  in  equestrian  exercises  termed  it, 
rolled  off,  with  proper  respect,  in  the  right  nick 
of  time ;  though  they  most  likely  felt  somewhat 
more  at  home  when  they  were  safely  seated  in 
Guildhall,  with  their  napkins  under  their  chins, 
and  the  grace  just  beginning.  On  this  glorious 
day  my  house  was  filled  from  the  shop  to  the 
attics,  and  even  the  tiling  was  covered.  I  had 
a  pipe  of  wine  for  the  occasion,  and  six  gal- 
lons of  cherry-bounce  for  the  outside  visitors ; 
with  store  of  hams,  fillets  of  veal,  and  rounds  of 
beef,  and  eighteen  quartern  loaves  for  sand- 
wiches ;  whilst  of  tea,  coffee,  chocolate,  and 
Leman's  biscuits,  I  do  not  suppose  any  coffee- 
house in  London  on  that  day  dispatched  a  greater 
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proportion.  I  was  indeed  delighted  to  embrace 
the  opportunity  of  showing  all  my  numerous 
kind  friends  and  customers  how  happy  I  was  in 
seeing  them  under  my  own  roof,  and  entertain- 
ing them  to  the  best  of  my  ability  ;  nor  were  my 
workmen  or  their  wives  and  children  forgotten  ; 
all  were  made  welcome,  and  all  appeared  to 
enjoy  themselves  to  the  utmost :  the  whole  front 
of  my  house  was  fitted  up  like  a  theatre,  tier 
above  tier,  each  graced  with  no  inconsiderable 
share  of  beauty  and  elegance ;  but  my  chiefest 
ornament  was  Mrs.  Aylmer,  the  wife  of  a  cap- 
tain in  the  royal  navy ;  whose  perfect  beauty  of 
features  and  graceful  symmetry  of  form  attracted 
the  notice  of  our  present  beloved  monarch,  at 
that  time  Prince  of  Wales  ;  as  he  looked  up  to 
the  windows,  and  gazed  on  her  with  all  the 
admiration  which  not  his  bitterest  enemies 
could  ever  accuse  him  of  withholding  from  the 
fair  sex. 

Among  my  invited  guests  were  Mrs.  Evans 
and  her  daughter.  I  did  not  invite  Mr.  Evans, 
because  I   did   not  wish  anv  one  to  be  of  the 
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party  but  such  as  I  knew  would  really  rejoice 
to  see  our  gracious  monarch  restored  to  the 
use  of  his  faculties,  and  to  the  government  of 
his  kingdom.  Mr.  Evans  however  took  it  in 
dudgeon  that  he  was  left  out,  and  would  not 
suffer  his  wife  or  daughter  to  come ;  by  which 
means  I  saved  two  places.  Evans  was  not- 
withstanding a  good-natured  little  fellow ;  but 
his  head  was  turned  with,  the  reforming  mania. 
I  dined  with  him  one  day,  at  his  house  in  Philli- 
more-place,  and  after  dinner  he  gave  for  a  toast 
**  A  revolution  without  bloodshed."  I  could 
not  help  telling  him,  that  if  he  was  any  where 
but  at  his  own  table,  I  should  call  him  a  fool ; 
"for  what  good,"  added  I,  "can  a  revolution 
do  you?  You  have  a  good  house  here,  ano- 
ther in  town,  a  carriage  and  horses,  and  every 
comfort ;  whereas  if  any  change  were  to  take 
place,  you  might  have  no  house  at  all,  and  in- 
stead of  sitting  in  your  carriage,  you  might  be 
driving  a  wheelbarrow,  or  even  be  harnessed 
and  drawing  a  cart  yourself.  All  this  T  would 
say  to  you  under  any  other  person  s  roof  than 
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your  own,  but  here  of  course  I  say  nothing." 
The  day  passed  off  very  cheerfully  notwith- 
standing our  different  notions  in  politics :  he 
soon  after  left  Phillim ore-place ;  chiefly,  1  be- 
lieve, because  his  friends,  who  used  to  take  great 
liberties  with  him,  called  it  Dishclout-row,  in 
ridicule  of  the  bad  taste  of  the  architect,  who 
had  thought  fit  to  decorate  the  houses  by  putting 
clumsy  tablets  of  stone  beneath  the  windows, 
to  represent  draperies.  He  was  in  the  habit 
of  spending  a  day  at  the  house  called  the  Coal- 
hole, in  the  Strand  ;  and  on  his  way  home,  late 
at  night  and  half-seas  over,  he  used  to  enjoy 
ringing  violently  at  the  bell  of  a  chemist  and 
druggist,  whose  door  he  passed.  The  porter,  to 
be  revenged  on  him,  lay  in  wait  one  night,  and 
beat  him  so  unmercifully  that  he  was  obliged  to  be 
led  home,  and  to  wear  bandages  over  his  eyes  for 
a  long  time  afterwards ;  which  furnished  his  com- 
panions with  a  standing  joke  against  him.  He  had 
a  son  a  very  worthy  man ;  but  he,  poor  fellow,  in- 
herited from  his  father  a  hitch  in  his  political  gait. 
When  the  news  of  Lord  Howe's  victory  ar- 
p 
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rived,  St.  Bride's  church  was  under  repair,  and 
four  large  frame-works,  each  twenty  feet  high, 
and  arched  over,  were  erected  against  it,  for  the 
convenience  of  the  workmen.  The  churchwar- 
den being  out  of  town,  for  the  credit  of  the 
parish  I  took  upon  myself,  at  my  own  expense, 
as  I  imagined  at  the  time  of  doing  it,  to  order 
the  frame  works  to  be  decorated  with  lamps, 
and  drawn  up  one  on  each  side  of  the  steeple, 
which,  thus  illuminated,  shone  conspicuous 
through  the  city,  a  trophy  of  loyalty,  and  rejoi- 
cing over  an  event  which  spread  the  naval  glory 
of  England  with  fresh  lustre  through  the  world. 
Mr.  Burnell,thechurchwarden,  when  he  returned 
to  town,  generously  paid  the  expense.  When 
the  books  were  opened  at  the  Bank  to  receive 
voluntary  contributions  for  the  support  of  the 
state,  my  name  stood  the  twelfth  after  that  of 
his  late  Majesty.  It  was  my  maxim  to  follow 
the  advice  of  that  truly  patriotic  man,  who  said 
to  his  sons,  "stick  to  the  crown,  even  though  it 
should  be  suspended  by  a  twig/'  It  is  perhaps 
for  maintaining  such  doctrines  that  I  have  been 
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called  a  high-flying  Tory;  such  I  am,  and 
hope  I  shall  remain,  for  the  rest  of  my  time  in- 
this  world. 

I  must  not  omit  in  these  pages  to  mention 
with  the  gratitude  he  is  well  entitled  to  from  me, 
the  late  Mr.  Batley,  of  Dartmouth-row,  Black- 
heath.  When  my  affairs  became  embarrassed 
be  was  one  of  my  kindest  advisers,  and  coin- 
cided with  Mr.  Bolton  in  his  opinion  that  I  had 
better  give  up  every  thing,  and  begin  the  world 
afresh  ;  adding,  that  in  that  case  he  should  have 
a  hundred  pounds  at  my  service  that  he  would 
neverask  me  for,  and  another  ready  to  advance 
for  my  use  in  business.  This  worthy  man  died 
in  the  prime  of  life,  leaving  a  widow,  and  a  fa- 
mily of  two  sons  and  two  daughters.  The  money 
was  not  called  in  by  Mrs.  Batley,  after  his  death, 
but  left  for  my  further  convenience  ;  and  many 
other  favours  have  been  shown  both  to  Mrs. 
Brasbridge  and  myself  by  that  amiable  lady. 

Soon  after  Mr.  Batley 's  death,  a  gentleman, 
well-known  to  us  both,  but  to  me  more  par- 
ticularly, in   a  fit  of  despondency   quitted  his 
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home,  leaving  a  wife  and  eight  children  to 
endure  all  the  agonies  of  suspense  and  dread  as 
to  his  fate.  His  poor  wife  came  to  my  house, 
hoping  he  might  have  intrusted  me  with  his  in- 
tentions, for  we  were  in  habits  of  the  strictest 
friendship,  insomuch  that  he  had  even  offered 
me  an  estate  of  his  own,  to  raise  money  upon.  I 
was  shocked  at  the  intelligence  she  gave  me, 
and  set  off  the  next  morning,  by  the  Diligence  to 
Portsmouth,  to  endeavour  to  gain  some  tidings 
of  him.  In  going  up  the  hill  by  the  Devil's 
Punch-bowl,  one  of  the  horses  jibbed,  and 
had  nearly  brought  us  back  to  the  bottom  by  a 
retrograde  motion  ;  at  last,  however,  we  gained 
the  summit ;  but,  in  going  down  the  steep  de- 
scent, the  horses  broke  out  of  the  road,  and  the 
carriage  was  overturned  with  considerable  vio- 
lence. I  was  prepared  for  the  shock,  for  being 
on  the  box,  I  had  foreseen  the  danger ;  there- 
fore came  to  the  ground  on  my  feet  unhurt.  I 
ran  immediately  to  the  horses,  and  was  fortunate 
enough  to  stop  them,  and  prevent  further  mischief. 
And  here  again  I  would  impress  upon  my  young 
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readers   the   reward   that   generally   attends   a 
kind   action.      A    young   woman  who  on  our 
first  setting  out  was   on  the  box,  not   feeling 
comfortable  in  her  place,  I  perceived  it,  and 
gave    her    mine    inside.      Had    it    not    been 
for  this  change  in  our  positions,  I  should  not 
have  been  able  to  stop  the  horses,  and  the  conse- 
quences might  have  been  fatal  to  us  all.     My 
journey  to  Portsmouth  was  unsuccessful.  When 
I  returned   to   town,    Mr.    Charles    Butler    of 
Lincoln's-Inn,   so    well-known   for  his    valua- 
ble productions    on  the  law,  called  on  me  to 
know  whether  I  had  heard  any  thing  of  my 
friend.     I   replied  in  the  negative,   and  could 
not  help  expressing  my  surprise,  that  a  man  of 
such  good  feeling  as  he  had  always  shown  him- 
self possessed  of,  should  have  left  his  wife  and 
family  exposed  to  so  much  distress.    "  I  should 
be  surprised  too,"  said  Mr.  Butler,  "  did  I  not 
every  day  see  the  most  extraordinary  instances 
of  human  inconsistency.     A  little  time  since,  a 
gentleman  knowing  I  was  one  of  the  directors 
of  a  fund  for  the  benefit  of  the  French  emi- 
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grants,  came  to  me  with  a  large  sum  of  money, 
telling  me  that  he  had  a  privateer  which  had 
taken  a  vaUiable  French  prize,  but  that  he 
could  not  feel  easy  with  the  gain,  which  he 
therefore  wished  me  to  apply  to  the  use  of  those 
unfortunate  emigrants :  yet  this  very  man,  who 
showed  such  exalted  feeling  in  this  instance, 
was  found  dead  shortly  after  in  a  low  brothel." 
Another  kind  friend  to  me  was  the  late  Mr. 
William  Wright ;  at  one  time  I  asked  him  for 
the  loan  of  a  hundred  pounds  for  ten  days;  he 
generously  replied,  he  had  five  hundred  he  was 
going  to  send  to  his  bankers,  and  I  might  as  well 
take  the  whole ;  that,  however,  I  declined,  not 
having  occasion  for  more  than  one :  he  was 
colonel  of  the  Lumber  Troop,  a  large  body  of 
liverymen,  who  had  great  weight  at  the  time  of  a 
general  election ;  he  was  an  honest-hearted  man, 
though  somewhat  rough  in  his  manners.  Mr. 
Blades  once  said  to  him  late  in  the  evening  of 
a  parish  feast,  "  Colonel,  I  had  for  many  years 
a  very  great  dislike  to  you,  but  from  what  I 
have  heard  from  tny  friend  Brasbridge,  whom 
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I  know  to  be  incapable  of  an  untruth,  I  can 
honestly  say  that  I  think  as  well  of  you  now  as 
of  any  man  in  the  parish."  The  colonel  was  a 
strong  Foxite  but  an  honest  oppositionist :  at  the 
time  when  the  Bank  from  the  most  prudential 
motives  thought  fit  to  stop  the  circulation  of  gold, 
he  had  five  hundred  guineas  by  him,  which  he 
offered  to  give  to  those  whom  he  knew,  in  ex- 
change for  bank-notes;  on  which  his  com- 
panions accused  him  of  a  change  of  principles  : 
he  replied,  that  he  was  as  adverse  to  the  Minis- 
try as  ever,  but  that  he  was  a  lover  of  his  King 
and  country,  and  never  wished  to  survive  that 
day  when  a  Bank  of  England  note  would  not 
produce  its  full  change. 

I  must  not  omit  to  make  grateful  mention  of 
my  much-valued  friend  Mr.  James  Brandon. 
When  he  knew  that  the  price  of  a  ticket  to  the 
theatre  had  become  an  object  to  me,  he  kindly 
sent  me  a  free  admission  to  Covent  Garden  ;  and 
the  late  proprietor,  Mr.  Harris,  would  have 
granted  me  the  same  indulgence,  had  I  asked 
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it,  for  I  remember  him  from  a  boy  when  he  was 
at  Merchant-Tailors'  school,  but  I  was  never 
fond  of  soliciting  favours.  Mr.  Harris  was  a 
remarkably  handsome  young  man,  and  retained 
a  fine  figure  and  striking  features  till  his  death, 
which  was  in  his  eighty-second  year.  Mr. 
Harris  commenced  business  as  a  soapboiler, 
in  High  Holborn.  He  used  to  visit  at  the  house 
of  a  relation  of  mine,  who  was  brought  up  to  the 
law,  in  which  he  had  good  practice,  but  from 
extravagance  he  involved  himself  deeply  in 
debt.  I  assisted  him  at  different  times  with 
sums  to  a  considerable  amount  in  return  for  the 
services  1  had  received  from  his  father  when  I 
was  a  boy ;  at  last  I  was  forced  to  give  him  up ; 
but  when  he  was  in  a  dying  state  his  wife  sent 
for  me  to  come  to  his  lodgings  :  I  then  promised 
to  take  charge  of  his  son,  having  had  a  presenta- 
tion given  me  by  Dr.  Halifax,  which  I  could  give 
to  him  ;  he  died  two  days  after,  and  I  paid  the 
undertaker's  bill,  to  save  his  being  buried  by  the 
parish.     1  placed  the  son  in  Christ's  Hospital, 
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where  he  conducted  himself  very  well ;  I  put  him 
afterwards  apprentice  to  a  wholesale  mercer; 
after  which  he  commenced  business  for  himself 
under  the  patronage  of  the  late  Mr.  John  Har- 
man,  of  the  Old  Jewry,  who  was  a  most  liberal 
benefactor,  and  could  well  afford  it,  as  he  died 
worth  eight  hundred  thousand  pounds. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  mentioning  in  this  place 
an  act  of  kindness  from  a  friend,  whose  name 
I  was  unwilling  to  mention  through  the  fear  of 
wounding  his  delicacy  of  feeling,  but  under  whose 
hospitable  roof  I  have  spent  many  social  hours. 
This  gentleman,  after  ray  bankruptcy  took  place, 
put  a  letter  in  my  hands,  on  my  recommencing 
business,  addressed  to  Matthew  Bolton,  Esq., 
at  Soho,  near  Birmingham,  which  he  requested 
me  to  deliver,  or  cause  to  be  sent  to  him.  This 
letter  was  unsealed,  and  I  found  it  contained  a 
recommendation  of  me  to  Mr.  Bolton,  accompa- 
nied with  an  assurance,  that  whatever  I  might 
order  from  him,  he  would  be  answerable  for  the 
payment  of.     At  my  request  this  worthy  friend 
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procured  a  situation  in  a  fire-office  for  a 
waterman,  who  had  occasionally  taken  me  up 
the  river.  On  my  questioning  him  as  to  the  foul 
and  fair  weather  of  his  past  hfe,  I  found  that  he 
had  been  at  sea  several  years,  and  belonged  to 
the  Surprise  man  of  war,  and  that  Sir  Edward 
Hamilton,  his  commander,  had  given  him 
a  recommendatory  letter,  that  in  case  he  should 
ever  be  pressed,  he  might  receive  his  discharge 
in  consideration  of  his  past  conduct.  He 
was  very  glad  of  his  new  appointment,  and 
though  fire  and  water  are  proverbially  on  bad 
terms  with  each  other,  he  acquits  himself  of 
his  duty  as  well  in  the  fire-office,  as  he  formerly 
did  on  board  a  ship. 

March  Phillips,  Esq.,  of  Garringdon  Park, 
Leicestershire,  was  another  of  ray  kindest  and 
best  customers  :  he  not  only  dealt  with  me  for 
many  years,  in  the  most  liberal  manner,  but 
likewise  paid  me  the  compliment  of  sending  me 
annually  a  basket  of  game :  he  had  indeed  in 
every  instance  the   art  of  joining  courtesy  to 
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benevolence,  and  was  a  complete  representative 
of  the  character  delineated  as  the  good  Samari- 
tan. 

The  Dowager  Lady  Winteringham  was  a 
good  customer  to  me,  and  was  so  cheerful  and 
agreeable  that  it  was  a  pleasure  to  serve  her,  in- 
dependent of  the  profit  of  her  orders.  She  told 
me  one  day  that  I  was  either  a  very  honest  man 
or  a  very  great  rogue.  I  told  her  that  I  did 
not  aspire  to  extremes,  but  hoped  I  might  be 
as  good  as  my  neighbours.  She  replied  that 
nature  had  given  me  so  honest  a  countenance,  I 
must  be  in  one  extreme  or  the  other.  When  her 
ladyship  was  within  about  two  years  of  her 
grand  climacteric  she  began  to  think  that  the 
best  compliment  she  could  pay  matrimony  was 
to  enter  into  its  honorable  bonds  a  second  time ; 
and  accordingly  she  chose  another  husband,  fol- 
lowing in  this  step  the  example  of  my  dear 
cousin,  already  mentioned,  who  lived  forty  years 
with  Mr.  Lewis,  her  first  husband  ;  fifteen  years 
a  widow,  and  sixteen  years  the  wife  of  Doctor 
Halifax,  to  whom  however  she  never,  whatever 
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other  secrets  she  might  trust  to  his  keeping, 
chose  to  confide  her  age ;  always  saying,  when 
questioned  about  it,  that  she  belonged  to  the  dis- 
senters, and  that  as  they  kept  no  registers 
among  them,  they  never  grew  old.  She  was  in- 
deed a  wonderful  woman,  and  might  say,  like 
Diana  de  Poictiers,  the  mistress  of  Francis  the 
First,  who  kept  her  beauty  to  an  equally  advanced 
age,  that  cold  water  w^as  the  only  cosmetic  she 
ever  used;  and  that  indeed  she  indulged  in  with 
a  profuseness  which  proved  in  her  the  truth  of 
the  old  and  valuable  adage,  that  **  cleanliness  is 
next  to  godliness." 

The  late  Mr.  George  Parkhurst  was  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  men  I  ever  had  the 
honor  to  be  acquainted  with  ;  he  had  a  remark- 
ably fine  person  and  an  agreeable  manner,  but 
like  a  runaway  horse  could  never  be  kept  within 
bounds.  He  once  rode  a  match  at  Newmarket; 
within  ten  days  after  he  sent  for  me  to  a 
spunging-house  to  be  bail  for  him.  I  was  at  a 
meeting  of  his  creditors  about  the  year  1794; 
one  of  them  was  speaking  of  him  in  harsh  terms  ; 
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I  told  him  I  thought  it  extremely  improper  to 
use  such  expressions  towards  a  gentleman  in 
misfortune  ;  especially  one  who  had  been  a  very 
good  customer  to  most  of  us,  as  nobody  paid 
better  while  he  had  the  means.  Whilst  his  circum- 
stances were  thus  embarrassed,  Mr.  Parkhurst 
was  on  a  visit  to  a  maiden  aunt  at  Cheltenham, 
a  lofty  dame,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian :  he  went 
to  an  assembly,  and  promised  to  return  at 
twelve ;  at  that  hour  the  servant  came  for  him, 
and  he  sent  his  duty  to  his  aunt,  and  said  he 
would  return  as  soon  as  the  dance  was  over ; 
the  attractions  of  his  partner  were,  however, 
so  powerful,  that  he  could  not  tear  himself  from 
her  till  two  o'clock.  On  his  return  the  servant 
called  to  him  from  a  window,  and  told  him  that 
he  would  find  his  clothes  in  an  outhouse,  that 
his  linen,  which  had  been  taken  out  of  the  wash- 
tub,  and  dried  as  well  as  it  could  be  on  such 
short  notice,  was  put  up  in  separate  parcels,  and 
that  he  must  take  every  thing  away  with  him, 
as  his  aunt  was  determined  never  to  see  him 
again  as  long  as  she  lived.     Shortly  after  this 
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being  in  distress  for  money,  he  wrote  to  an- 
other of  his  aunts,  who  had  made  a  will  leaving 
him  the  whole  of  her  fortune,  about  four  thou- 
sand pounds  a  year  ;  but  on  requesting  the  loan 
of  two  thousand  pounds,  the  lady  was  so  exas- 
perated that  she  cancelled  the  will,  and  did  not 
leave  him  a  shilling.  Some  time  after  this  he  mar- 
ried Lady  Boyhton,  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
women  in  England,  but  as  prodigal  as  himself; 
his  expenses,  therefore,  increased  rather  than 
diminished,  and  the  latter  part  of  both  their  lives 
was  embittered  by  poverty,  and  all  for  want  of  a 
little  prudence,  which  if  he  had  possessed,  he 
might  have  been  one  of  the  happiest  men  in  the 
kingdom;  he  was  guileless  and  kind-hearted, 
and  no  man  was  more  beloved  by  his  associates, 
amongst  whom  was  Colonel  Sykes,  who  one 
day  when  taking  a  morning  ride  with  another 
military  man,  a  very  particular  friend  of  mine, 
said  he  was  that  day  engaged  to  dine  with 
George  Parkhurst,  where  he  knew  he  should  get 
drunk  and  go  to  the  masquerade,  and  should 
find  himself  next  morning  with  a  damnable  head- 
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ache  in  bed  with  a  harlot :  though  he  knew  all 
this,  he  had  not  resolution  enough  to  stay  away. 
The  Colonel  had  his  fallibilities  ;  having  had  an 
action  brought  against  him  for  crim.  con.  with  the 
wife  of  Mr.  Parsloe,  he  was  fined  10,000/.  da- 
mages, and  ever  after  called  her  dear  Mrs.  Parsloe, 
having  a  right,  as  he  said,  to  use  the  word,  after 
he  had  paid  10,000/.  for  her.  It  was  either  the 
Colonel's  father,  or  Sir  Thomas  Rumbold,  I  be- 
lieve it  might  be  the  latter,  who  on  his  return 
from  India  met  with  quite  a  dramatic  incident ; 
he  dined  at  the  house  of  a  gentleman,  who, 
amongst  other  delicacies,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  visitor,  had  a  dish  of  curry,  which  Sir  Tho- 
mas highly  praised ;  and  the  lady  of  the  house 
said,  that  her  cook,  Abigail,  was  famous  for  pre- 
paring it.  "  I  should  like,"  said  Sir  Thomas, 
"  to  see  your  cook,  for  I  once  had  a  sister  of  that 
name."  Accordingly,  after  dinner  Abigail  was 
desired  to  come  up  into  the  parlour ;  and  im- 
mediately on  her  entrance,  the  Nabob  uttered 
an  exclamation  of  surprise  and  joy,  clasped  her 
in  his  arms,  and  told  her  slie  was  his  sister. 
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whom  he  had  entirely  given  up  the  hope  of  ever 
seeing  again,  after  many  fruitless  inquiries  about 
her. 

Among  other  proofs  of  the  late  King's  sur- 
prising memory,  I  shall  relate  the  following, 
which  I  know  to  be  facts  :  Mr.  Richardson,  who 
formerly  lived  at  Manchester,  came  up  with  a 
committee  bearing  an  address  to  his  Majesty ; 
in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  resided  at  Nor- 
wood, and  having  the  curiosity  to  go  to  Windsor 
Palace,  his  Majesty  saw  him  on  coming  out  of 
Chapel,  called  him  by  his  name,  hoped  he  was 
well,  and  asked  how  he  had  left  the  good  peo- 
ple at  Manchester ;  this  was  after  a  lapse  of 
sixteen  years.  Mr.  Clay's  shopman  had  often 
attended  upon  the  King.  He  had  quitted  his 
master's  service  and  gone  abroad  ;  on  his  return 
he  was  taken  into  his  service  again :  when  he 
went  to  the  palace,  the  King  said,  "  Holmes, 
where  have  you  been,  I  have  not  seen  you  these 
two  or  three  years  ?" 

His  Majesty  was  coming  one  day  from  the 
St.  Fiorenzo  at  Weymouth  :  the  wind  and  tide 
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met;  and  the  people  on  shore  were  very  appre- 
hensive that  the  barge  would  be  swamped. 
The  next  morning  some  officers  waited  on  the 
King  to  congratulate  him  on  his  escape,  saying, 
that  his  Majesty  must  have  been  in  great  fear : 
the  King  thanked  them  for  their  kind  concern, 
at  the  same  time  saying,  that  he  had  not  ex- 
perienced any  fear,  for  let  what  would  be  said  of 
the  family,  there  were  no  cowards  among  them, 
whatever  fools  there  might  be ;  an  expression 
denoting  great  condescension  on  the  part  of  a 
monarch,  and  the  speech  of  a  wise  man. 

When  the  Talents  came  into  power,  they 
turned  out  every  body  that  they  could,  even 
Lord  Sandwich,  the  master  of  the  stag-hounds. 
The  King  met  his  lordship  in  his  ride  soon  after. 
"  How  do,  how  do,"  cried  his  Majesty ;  **  so 
they  have  turned  you  off:  it  was  not  my  fault, 
upon  my  honor,  for  it  was  as  much  as  I  could 
do  to  keep  my  own  place." 

Hampstead  used  to  be  the  favourite  place 
of  my  occasional  summer  resort.  The  house 
which  has  the  long  room  annexed  to  it,   was 

Q 
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then  a  tavern,  with  gardens  for  tea-drinking, 
and  was  kept  by  Mr.  Symmonds,  who  by  his 
obliging  attention  to  his  guests  acquired  a  com- 
petency, with  which  he  retired  to  Brighton ;  his 
great  foible  was  vanity,  and  his  friends  gave  him 
the  title  of  Baron  Hampstead,  Viscount  Negus, 
Earl  of  Bread  and  Butter.  I  sometimes  varied 
my  rural  pleasures  by  going  to  my  friend 
Henry  Baldwin,  who  had  a  delightful  residence 
on  the  banks  of  the  Thames  at  Hampton  Wick ; 
the  house  stood  on  a  rising  ground  with  a  lawn 
that  led  to  the  water's  edge.  Harry  was 
particularly  fond  of  that  most  patient  and 
tranquillising  of  all  amusements,  angling;  in 
which  he  was  frequently  joined  by  Sir  John 
Fielding,  who  though  blind  could  catch  a  fish  as 
well  by  the  steadiness  of  his  hand,  as  he  could 
ascertain  the  guilt  of  prisoners  by  the  nicety  of 
his  auricular  organs  ;  for  he  could  always  judge 
by  the  tone  of  voice,  whether  the  parties  speak- 
ing had  really  committed  what  they  might  be 
accused  of.  Sir  John  used  to  be  attended  by  a 
boatman  of  the  name  of  Stedman,  who,  when  the 
float  began  to  sink,  used  to  call  out,  "  Sir  John, 
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s<rike  ;"  but  by  the  time  Sir  John  had  struck,  the 
fish  had  often  escaped ;  insomuch  that,  angry  at 
his  repeated  disappointments,  he  ordered  the 
man  to  say,  "  Strike,  Sir  John ;"  and  the  almost 
imperceptible  moment  of  time  saved  by  the  trans- 
position of  the  words  made  such  a  difference  in 
the  suiting  the  action  to  them,  that  Sir  John  ever 
afterwards  caught  as  many  fish  as  he  used  to  lose. 
The  late  Mr.  Kenton,  commonly  called  Ben 
Kenton,  of  Whitechapel,  was  brought  up  at  Sir 
John  Cass's  Charity  School  in  Aldgate.  By 
honest  industry,  unblemished  by  usurious  or 
avaricious  practices,  he  realised  the  sura  of 
300,000/.  fifty  thousand  pounds  of  which  he 
gained  as  landlord  of  the  Crown  and  Magpie 
in  Whitechapel ;  and  in  that  capacity  he  has 
himself  dressed  a  rump-steak  for  me,  among  the 
rest  of  his  customers,  with  as  much  courtesy  and 
attention  as  if  he  still  had  his  fortune  entirely  to 
make  by  his  civility.  He  had  a  peculiar  facility 
in  snuffing  candles,  and  kept  two  constantly 
burning  in  the  bar,  which  he  called  his  regula- 
tion candles,  and  when  they  began  to  burn  dim, 
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he  took  the  hint,  and  ran  through  every  occupied 
room  in  the  house  with  his  snuffers,  casting 
brighter  hght  over  every  party  that  he  went  into. 
He  belonged  to  the  same  company  that  I  do, 
viz.  the  Vintners ;  but  he  arrived  at  greater 
honours  in  it  than  I  ever  did,  or  ever  shall ;  as 
they  are  too  prudent  a  body  to  put  a  person  into 
the  management  of  their  affairs,  who  has  evinced 
himself  incapable  of  managing  his  own  ;  they 
made  Mr.  Kenton  one  of  their  court  of  assistants, 
but  me  they  contented  with  making  their  silver- 
smith ;  the  better  appointment  of  the  two  for  me, 
both  with  respect  to  constitution  and  purse.  At 
one  of  the  court-dinners  Mr.  Kenton,  who  was 
a  chatty,  cheerful  man,  sat  next  Mr.  Walker, 
who  had  been  his  partner  in  the  Crown  and 
Magpie.  Mr.  Kenton  said  to  him,  "  You  and 
1  kept  the  Crown  and  Magpie  many  years  toge- 
ther." "  Yes,  we  did,  sir,"  said  he,  bowing  very 
respectfully  to  his  old  partner,  who  was  then 
getting  rapidly  forward  as  a  wine-merchant ; 
"  Yes,"  continued  Mr.  Kenton,  "  but  at  last  I 
took  away  the  Crown,  and  left  the  Magpie." 
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Mr.  Walker  wittily  replied,  "  Yes,  but  if  it  had 
not  been  for  your  mag,  you  would  not  have  been 
worth  half-a-crown,  much  less  a  whole  one." 

To  Mr.  Kenton  the  East  Indians  are  indebted 
for  the  luxury  of  drinking  English  porter  beneath 
their  burning  suns.  He  found  that  by  the  simple 
expedient  of  leaving  the  bottles  uncorked  for 
three  or  four  weeks,  and  shipping  it  in  as  flat 
a  state  as  possible,  it  was  rendered  capable  of 
bearing  the  voyage,  and  attained  its  proper  effer- 
vescence by  the  time  it  arrived  in  India. 

In  ray  list  of  customers  I  must  not  omit  to 
mention  the  late  General  Hartley,  who  gave  me 
an  order,  when  he  was  Colonel,  to  the  amount 
of  300/.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel 
Richardson,  who  said  that  his  establishment 
was  the  same  as  his  friend's,  and  therefore  he 
would  not  give  me  the  trouble  of  copying  the 
order,  as  it  would  do  just  as  well  to  write 
ditto  for  him  beside  it.  "  Write  ditto,  ditto, 
then,  for  him,  Brasbridge,"  said  Colonel  Hartley 
jocosely,  '^  for  he  can  afford  it  twice  as  well 
as  I  can."  I  took  up  the  pen,  and  Colonel 
Richardson  observed,  that  I  might  write  what 
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I  pleased,  but  he  would  be  d — d  if  he  paid  for 
any  thing  more  than  he  ordered.  This  gentle- 
man is  still  living,  and  in  good  health ;  nor 
have  forty  years  made  any  great  alteration  in 
him,  beyond  the  little  repairs  that  nature  calls 
for:  but  his  faculties  remain  unimpaired,  and  he 
lives  in  the  exercise  of  every  rational  enjoyment 
at  a  noble  mansion  near  Newent,  where  I  had 
the  pleasure  of  paying  my  respects  to  him  last 
year  under  his  own  roof,  during  a  visit  I  made 
into  Monmouthshire. 

One  of  my  latest  customers  was  Mr.  Wyke- 
ham,  of  Leeds  Castle  in  Kent.  Mr.  Wykeham, 
though  always  as  much  a  gentleman  as  he  is 
at  present,  was  at  one  time  less  rich  than 
courteous.  He  lived  at  Chacomb  Priory, 
near  Banbury,  when  he  received  a  letter  from 
General  Martin,  of  Leeds  Castle,  to  inform 
him  that  the  General  believed  there  was  some 
relationship  between  them,  and  would  be  hap- 
py to  see  him  at  Leeds  Castle.  Accordingly 
Mr.  Wykeham  went  to  visit  him,  but,  arriving 
late  at  night,  the  General,  when  he  sent  up  his 
name,   not   immediately   recollecting  his   own 
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letter,  said  that  he  knew  no  one  of  that  name  but 
a  bookseller  at  Maidstone;  on  hearing,  how- 
ever, that  it  was  Mr.  Wykeham  from  Banbury, 
he  desired  him  to  be  shown  up,  and  received 
him  with  the  greatest  kindness.  After  a  little 
conversation,  the  General  informed  Mr.  Wyke- 
ham, that  he  believed  he  was  the  nearest  of  kin 
to  him,  and  as  such  he  should  make  him  his 
heir.  "  I  am  an  old  man,  sir,"  said  he,  "  and 
incapable  of  deceiving  you.  1  cannot  live 
many  years,  and  at  my  death,  you  may  rely  upon 
it,  this  domain  and  its  appurtenances  will  all  be 
yours."  The  General  died  in  1821,  and  Mr. 
Wykeham  found  he  had  been  as  good  as  his 
word  ;  and  by  his  own  unassuming  deportment 
he  showed  the  world  that  his  newly-obtained 
wealth  had  found  a  most  worthy  representative. 
Indeed  it  could  not  have  been  any  way  better 
bestowed,  as  he  had  an  amiable  wife,  and  ten 
children,  many  of  them  grown  up  to  man's  es- 
tate, to  share  it  with  him.  I  have  been  told  that 
he  paid  legacy  duties  to  the  amount  of  twenty 
thousand  pounds.     I  was  sent  for  to  the  Castle 
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to  receive   an   order  for   mourning-rings,    and 
going  down  by  the  coach  to  Maidstone,  I  pro- 
ceeded to  the  house  in  a  post-chaise.     I  staid 
until  the  company  began  to  assemble  for  the 
funeral ;   and  Mr.  Wykeham  then  took  a  kind 
leave  of  me,  promising  me  a  haunch  of  venison, 
or  a  couple  or  two  of  rabbits,  from  his   own 
estate  whenever  I  might  wish  for  them.     He 
afterwards   sent  to   me   a  friend   who   wanted 
a  set  of  silver  cover-dishes,  to  make  a  present 
of  to   a   new-married   couple.     They   were   to 
come  to  about  a  hundred  guineas,  or  a  hundred 
and  ten  pounds ;  and  when  they  were  finished 
1  took  them  myself  down  to  Leeds  Castle  to 
show  them  to   Mr.   Wykeham.     He  approved 
them  very  highly,  and  said,  that  as  he  thought 
his  friend  would  prefer  a  less  showy  pattern,  he 
would  keep  them  himself,  and  that  I  should 
furnish  another  set  for  his  friend.     Accordingly 
he  o-ave  me  a  draft  on  his  banker  for  them,  and 
then  desired  that  I  would  take  some  refresh- 
ment.    I   told  him  he  must  excuse  me,  as  I 
had   no   time   to   eat   or   drink,    a   horse    and 
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chaise  being  in  waiting  for  me ;  but  that  with 
his  leave  I  would  take  a  couple  of  rabbits  back 
with  me,  to  eat  when  I  got  home.  I  accordingly 
did  so,  and  thought  as  I  brought  them  away,  that 
I  was  something  akin  to  the  sailor,  who,  when 
asked  by  a  lady  whether  he  would  take  brandy, 
wine,  or  punch,  replied,  "  I  will  have  a  glass  of 
brandy  first,  if  you  please,  ma'am,  and  then  I 
can  drink  the  wine  while  the  punch  is  making." 
It  would  be  downright  ingratitude  in  me  to 
omit  in  these  memoirs  the  respectful  mention  of 
Martin  Whish,  Esq.,  who,  for  nearly  half  a  cen- 
tury, was  my  constant  customer  and  kind  friend ; 
and  who  is  still  enjoying  his  health  and  faculties 
in  the  bosom  of  his  family,  having  retired  from 
the  cares  of  office,  to  that  delightful  abode 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  justly  termed  the  Mont- 
pelier  of  England.  Mr.  Whish  showed  his  re- 
gard for  me,  not  only  by  serving  myself,  but  by 
serving  those  in  whom  I  was  interested.  Two 
persons  in  particular  of  my  acquaintance,  who 
had  been  unfortunate  in  business,  were  indebted 
to  him,  through  my  intervention,  for  comfortable 
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competence ;  for  I  mentioned  their  case  to  him, 
and  two  days  after  I  had  the  pleasure  of  receiv- 
ing their  thanks  for  so  doing,  as  he  had  provided 
them  both  with  places  in  the  Excise. 

Another  gentleman  who  did  honour  me  with 
his  esteem  for  many  years,  was  Charles  Mills, 
Esq.,  member  for  the  county  of  Warwick  ;  and 
much  does  it  wound  me  to  be  obliged  to  use  an 
expression,  which  indicates  any  change  in  his 
feelings  ;  but  so  it  was,  that  he,  like  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  abruptly  withdrew  from  me  the  esteem 
which  I  had  so  highly  valued  ;  and  the  loss  of 
which  I  can  only  attribute  to  the  slanderous 
misrepresentations  of  some  backbiting  enemy. 

At  eighty  years  of  age  it  is  not  possible  that  I 
can  have  any  motive  in  thus  mentioning  the  lost 
regard  of  those  I  so  much  esteemed,  but  the 
honest  wish  to  clear  myself  from  any  supposi- 
tion that  I  deserved  the  sudden  change.  1  have 
not  applied  to  those  gentlemen  for  any  private 
explanation;  because  it  might  have  been  thought, 
whilst  I  was  in  business,  that  I  was  inclined  to 
cringe  to  them  from  interested  views.     Happily 
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for  me,  I  am  not  tiow  liable  to  this  imputation. 
All  the  kings  of  the  earth  could  render  me  no 
service  that  would  make  me  happier  than  I  am ; 
my  small  means  are  sufficient  for  all  my  earthly 
wants,  and  I  am  too  near  another,  and  I  trust  a 
better,  world,  not  to  look  forward  patiently  to 
that  tribunal  at  which  all  must  appear.  It  is 
therefore  in  sincerity  and  truth  I  add,  that  the 
undeserved  deprivation  of  the  good  opinions  I 
valued  most  highly,  has  been  so  deeply  felt  by 
me  as  to  have  embittered  some  years  of  my  ex- 
istence. Let  me,  however,  recollect  only  those 
of  whom  the  recollection  is  unconnected  with 
any  painful  feeling;  and  among  them  I  may 
place  George  Gumming,  Esq.,  M.  P.,  and  brother 
to  the  late  Baronet,  whom  I  have  already  men- 
tioned. From  this  gentleman  for  forty  years  I 
received  kindness  and  attention,  and  his  favours 
in  business  are  still  continued  to  my  successor. 

I  must  now  make  my  grateful  acknowledge- 
ments to  Mr.  Bolland  the  counsel,  whom,  how- 
ever, no  eulogium  of  mine  can  raise  higher  than 
he  already  stands  in  the  good  opinion  of  all 
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those  whose  good  opinion  is  worth  having. 
The  multitude  have  been  often  compared  to  a 
flock  of  sheep,  who  follow  wherever  their  bell- 
wether leads  ;  and  the  aptitude  of  the  simile 
was  illustrated  when  the  City  chose  to  pass  by 
Mr.  Bolland  in  the  election  of  a  Common  Ser- 
jeant, and  take  Mr.  Denman  in  his  place. 

On  my  recommencing  business  Mr.  Bolland 
encouraged  me  in  the  kindest  terms,  and  gave 
me  an  order,  on  his  intended  marriage  with  the 
third  daughter  of  Mr.  Bolland  of  Claphara,  who 
had  indeed  a  lovely  family  of  girls,  as  accom- 
plished as  they  were  beautiful.  Mr.  Fish,  an  old 
friend  of  the  family,  called  one  morning,  a  short 
time  before  the  intended  union  took  place : 
when  he  was  going  away,  the  young  lady  at- 
tended him  to  the  door  ;  he  held  out  his  hands 
to  her,  and  asked  her  which  she  would  have. 
She,  a  little  embarrassed  by  the  question,  put  his 
hands  together,  and  playfully  said  she  would 
have  them  both.  He  good-naturedly  told  her, 
that  he  commended  the  prudence  of  her  choice, 
as  there  was  a  note  in  each,  which  he  meant  to 
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present  her  with,  not  only  for  the  respect  he  bore 
her  father,  but  also  in  token  of  his  approbation 
of  her  choice:  the  notes  were  for  a  thousand 
pounds  each.  Four  months  afterwards  this 
same  Mr.  Fish  dined  with  Mr.  Bill,  an  apothe- 
cary in  Bridge-street,  in  company  with  Mr.  Al- 
derman Smith,  Mr.  Blades,  and  two  or  three 
other  gentlemen.  In  the  course  of  the  afternoon 
Mr.  Fish  said,  that  he  had  a  relation,  a  most 
pleasing  and  respectable  young  woman,  whom 
he  much  wished  to  see  comfortably  married, 
and  that  if  a  proper  person  should  come  in  his 
way,  he  would  himself  give  her  a  portion  of 
five  thousand  pounds.  "  I  do  not  know  who 
you  could  find  more  eligible  than  the  gentle- 
man now  at  the  head  of  the  table,"  said  the 
Alderman,  who  knew  there  was  a  partiality  be- 
tween the  parties,  which  only  prudential  motives 
prevented  them  from  cultivating.  "  If  Mr. 
Bill  can  obtain  her  consent,"  said  Mr.  Fish, 
"  he  shall  have  my  money."  ''-Sir,"  said  Mr. 
Bill,  "  you  make  me  the  happiest  of  men :"  the 
lady's  health  was  then  drunk,  and  the  evening 
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passed  off  with  great  hilarity.  The  next  day  Mr, 
Bill  presented  himself  at  the  lady's  house,  and 
the  marriage  took  place  soon  after.  Mr.  Fish 
paid  the  portion  according  to  his  promise, 
and  said,  that  he  had  only  two  favours  to  ask 
of  the  young  couple  ;  one  was,  that  they  would 
take  their  wedding-dinner  at  Windsor,  as  both 
the  principal  inns  there  belonged  to  him,  and 
he  should  like  to  have  a  handsome  bill  run  up 
at  one  of  them  upon  the  occasion,  as  a  set-off 
to  the  rent ;  the  other  was,  that  they  would 
inquire  after  a  poor  woman,  whose  name  he 
gave  them,  and  to  whose  son  he  had  been 
very  kind.  He  met  the  boy  accidentally  at 
Hounslow,  and  was  asked  by  him  for  sixpence. 
Mr.  Fish  inquired  what  he  wanted  it  for ;  the 
boy  replied,  to  pay  the  postage  of  a  letter  to  his 
mother,  as  he  had  got  a  good  berth  on  board  of 
a  sloop  of  war,  and  had  written  to  her  to  inform 
her  of  it.  On  asking  the  captain's  name,  Mr. 
Fish  found  that  he  was  acquainted  with  him; 
he  therefore  told  the  boy  to  call  at  his  house, 
when  he  came  to  London,  and  he  would  give 
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him  a  letter  to  him.  This  the  boy  accordingly 
did;  and  Mr.  Fish  wrote  to  the  captain,  re- 
questing that  he  would  enter  him  as  a  midship- 
man, and  he  would  pay  the  necessary  expenses 
attendant  on  it :  this  was  done,  and  I  believe 
the  fortunate  youth  is  now  a  lieutenant  or  cap- 
tain in  his  Majesty's  service,  owing  to  this  act  of 
kindness  from  his  unknown  benefactor.  Indeed 
every  act  of  Mr.  Fish's  life  was  marked  by  be- 
nevolence. On  first  commencing  business  he 
had  a  partner  whose  widow  was  left  some  years 
afterwards  in  narrow  circumstances ;  and  this 
worthy  man  settled  an  annuity  on  her,  that  made 
her  comfortable  for  the  remainder  of  her  life. 
His  own  wealth  came  from  Mr.  Hill,  a 
breeches-maker  at  Hounslow,  who  lived  by  the 
labour  of  his  own  hands,  for  he  had  not  em- 
ployment enough  for  a  journeyman.  A  name- 
sake of  his  asked  him  if  he  did  not  sometimes 
find  himself  inconvenienced  for  want  of  money 
to  carry  on  his  business  with :  he  replied.  Never, 
for  that  his  customers,  knowing  that  he  was 
poor,  always  paid  him  for  his  work  on  delivery : 
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thus  every  situation  has  its  advantages  ;  for  his 
poverty  spared  him,  at  least,  the  anxieties  attend- 
ant on  a  large  floating  capital,  and  a  number 
of  bad  debts.  Some  time  after  this  Mr.  Hill's 
namesake  came  to  him,  and  told  him  that  he 
lived  alone,  and  wished  for  a  companion,  and  if 
Mr.  Hill  could  leave  off  breeches-making,  and 
come  and  live  with  him,  he  would  provide  for 
him.  Hill  told  him  that  he  would  finish  the 
pair  he  had  in  hand,  but  would  promise  him  never 
to  begin  another.  They  accordingly  lived  together 
in  amity  many  years ;  and  when  Hill's  benefactor 
died,  he  bequeathed  him  a  line  of  powder»mills, 
and  all  his  other  property,  which  Hill  improved 
to  an  immense  amount.  He  had  a  niece  who 
married  Mr.  B***  of  Fleet-street;  and  to  that 
gentleman  he  had  bequeathed  one  hundred  thou- 
sand pounds.  One  day  Mr.  Hill  was  taken  ill 
in  the  street,  and  carried  into  the  shop  of  Mr. 
March  the  stationer  on  Ludgate-hill.  His  rusty 
coat  and  darned  stockings,  a  species  of  economy 
which  Quin  used  to  call  *'  premeditated  poverty," 
little  betokened  their  wearer  to  be  a  man  worth 
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near  four  hundred  thousand  pounds ;  but  a  person 
in  the  crowd  happened  to  know  him,  and  went 
immediately  to  Mr.  B***  to  inform  him  of  his 
uncle's  situation  ;  another  nephew,  a  clergyman, 
was  dining  with  him.  Hearing  that  the  old  gentle- 
man was  in  fits,  and  sagaciously  remarking  that 
they  could  do  him  no  good,  they  took  leave  of 
each  other,  and  parted  ;  but  though   Mr.  B*** 
thought  his  presence  could  be  of  no  use  to  Mr. 
Hill,  he  thought  it  might  be  of  a  good  deal  at 
Hounslow ;  accordingly  he  ordered  a  post-chaise, 
set  off,  and,  as  soon  as  he  arrived,  began  to  rum- 
mage among  his  worthy  relative's  papers.     Cle- 
ricus,  meanwhile,  thought  that  he  also  would 
take  a  peep  into  the  state  of  affairs,  and  set  off 
for  Hounslow  on  horseback  ;  but  finding  a  post- 
chaise  already  there,  he  concluded  the  ground 
was  pre-occupied,  and,  turning  his  horse's  head, 
stole  quietly  home.     This   manoeuvre,  however, 
blew  up  the  powder-mills  for  one  of  the  par- 
ties,  and   caused    something    of   an  explosion 
for  the  other;    for  Mr.   Hill   heard   of  it,   and 
said  it  was  the  worst  day's  work  Mr.  B***  had 
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ever  made :  he  then  sent  for  the  lawyer  instead 
of  the  doctor,  and  made  a  new  will,  in  which  Mr. 
B***'s  name  was  not  mentioned,  and  the  eler- 
^  gyman  had  a  legacy  of  sixty  thousand  pounds, 
instead  of  an  estate  worth  twenty  thousand 
more.  Mr.  Fish  and  another  gentleman  were 
left  executors  ;  they  went  to  the  clergyman,  who 
was  living  on  the  estate  at  the  time  of  Mr. 
Hill's  death,  and  informed  him  of  the  alteration 
in  the  will.  He  told  them  that  it  was  a  great 
consolation  to  him,  to  know  that  the  property 
had  come  into  such  respectable  hands  ;  though 
he  must  acknowledge  that  had  the  estate  been 
left  him  instead  of  the  money,  it  would  have 
been  the  extent  of  his  earthly  wishes.  They  re- 
plied, that  they  imagined  as  much,  and  there- 
fore they  had  come  to  put  him  into  possession 
of  it,  if  he  chose  to  relinquish  the  legacy,  and 
take  the  estate  in  its  stead.  I  dare  say  my 
readers  will  agree,  that  property  could  not  be 
better  bestowed  than  on  men  of  such  generous 
principles.  It  was  a  very  remarkable  circum- 
stance in  Mr.  B****s  life,  that  twenty  years 
before  this  incident,  a  gentleman  was  acciden- 
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tally  taken  ill  before  his  door,  and  was  received 
into  the  house,  put  to  bed,  and  nursed  for  ten 
days  with  so  much  kindness,  that  he  left  him 
ten  thousand  pounds  in  his  will,  payable  after 
the  death  of  a  sister. 

About  seventy  years  ago  I  had  a  very  pretty 
little  girl  for  my  valentine.  I  continued  in  ha- 
bits of  intimacy  with  her  family  all  my  life :  she 
married  a  Mr.  Harding;  and  in  1782  she  sent 
a  son  of  hers,  a  youth  of  eighteen,  to  my  house, 
to  remain  a  few  days,  previous  to  his  setting  out 
to  the  East  Indies.  As  circumstances  rendered 
the  practice  of  frugality  very  necessary  to  him,  he 
went  down  to  Portsmouth  by  the  cheapest  con- 
veyance he  could  find  ;  the  wind,  however,  not 
proving  favourable,  he  was  forced  to  stay  in 
port  till  he  was  literally  reduced  to  his  last 
shilling :  he  then  wrote  to  me  for  a  small  sup- 
ply for  his  emergency  at  the  moment,  and  I  had 
great  pleasure  in  sending  him  five  pounds ;  for 
from  his  temperate  habits  and  amiable  disposi- 
tion, I  always  augured  that  success  would  attend 
him  in  his  career  through  life.     Nor  was  f  mis- 
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taken  :  when  he  got  to  India,  his  prudence  soon 
made  him  rich,  and  his  temperance  kept  him 
healthy.     In  a  few  years  after,  before  his  depar- 
ture, he  evinced  his  goodness  of  heart  by  sending 
home  four  thousand  pounds,  to  be  divided  among 
his  brothers  and  sisters ;  and  he  showed  a  propor- 
tionate degree  of  gratitude  to  myself,  by  remitting 
to  me  one  hundred  pounds,  when  he  heard  of  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  my  circumstances : 
the  five   pounds   that  I  lent   him  were  repaid 
to  me  soon  after  he  left  England.     He  returned 
to  his  native  country  with  the  rank  of  major, 
and  an  independent  fortune,  and  no  way  the 
worse  either  in  mind  or  body,  from  his  residence 
in  eastern  climes.     I  had  a  brother  of  his  like- 
wise consigned  to  me,  for  whom  I  got  a  situa- 
tion in  a  house  in  the  oil  trade ;  from  a  partner- 
ship in  which  he  was  finally  enabled  to  retire 
with  four  hundred  a-year.    Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, being  at  Chatham,  he  fell  over  the  lines 
into  a  deep  ditch  which  they  skirted,  and  hurt 
himself  so  severely,  that  he  died  of  the  injury  he 
received  ;    the  same  accident   happened   to   a 
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ploughman  shortly  afterwards,  but  being  "  made 
of  sterner  stuff,"  he  was  no  worse  for  it.  The 
next  who  accomplished  the  descent  was  a 
sailor,  who  likewise  escaped  unhurt,  contenting 
himself  with  swearing  that  it  was  like  falling 
from  the  mainmast :  this  succession  of  disasters, 
however,  occasioned  rails  to  be  substituted  for 
lines,  an  amendment  greatly  needed.  The  Rev. 
William  Harding,  vicar  of  Sulgrave,  near  Ban- 
bury, was  another  of  Mrs.  Harding's  sons  ;  and 
one  who  richly  repaid  me  by  his  friendship  and 
society  the  desire  I  had  always  felt  to  serve  his 
mother. 

Bos  well,  in  his  minute  and  entertaining  ac- 
count of  Johnson's  life,  has  omitted  to  mention 
that  when  the  Doctor  first  came  to  London 
with  his  pupil  Garrick,  they  borrowed  five 
pounds  on  their  joint  note  of  Mr.  Wilcocks,  the 
bookseller  in  the  Strand.  This  worthy  man 
possessed  at  that  time  more  of  the  wish  than 
the  power  to  do  good.  His  business  was  very 
small ;  he  often  told  my  friend  Baldwin  that  he 
should  be  satisfied  if  he  could  return  a  thousand 
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a  year ;  but  moderate  as  were  his  wishes,  he  yet 
could  not  bring  his  receipts  to  reahse  them. 
Fortune  at  length  smiled  upon  him,  and  dis- 
pensed her  favours  through  a  most  unlooked-for 
and  improbable  channel.  A  surgeon  in  Gough- 
square  had  purchased  for  dissection  the  body 
of  a  man  who  had  been  hung  at  Tyburn. 
The  servant  girl  wishing  to  take  a  look  at 
the  defunct,  previously  to  his  coming  under  the 
dissecting  knife,  stole  upstairs  to  the  room 
where  she  expected  to  find  him  extended.  To 
her  surprise  and  horror  she  beheld  him  sitting 
up,  on  the  board,  and  instantly  facing  about,  she 
was  down  stairs  again  in  a  moment.  The  sur- 
geon hearing  of  the  resuscitation  of  his  subject, 
humanely  concealed  him  in  the  house  until  he 
could  get  him  conveyed  to  America  ;  which  he 
did  shortly  afterwards,  providing  him  with  a 
comfortable  outfit  at  his  own  expense.  The 
man  evinced  in  his  subsequent  conduct  a  degree 
of  industry  and  gratitude,  which  showed  him 
well  worthy  of  his  singular  escape  from  death ; 
by  the  exercise   of  his   industry   he    amassed 
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a  handsome  fortune,  and  his  gratitude  was 
exhibited  by  leaving  it  all  to  his  deliverer  and 
benefactor.  The  surgeon  died  some  years  after 
he  came  into  possession  of  this  wealth,  and  his 
heirs  being  advertised  for,  a  shoemaker  at  Is- 
lington came  forth,  and  by  the  assistance  of  a 
gentleman  in  the  law,  his  claim  was  admitted. 
With  a  meanness  which  showed  him  unworthy 
of  any  better  fate  than  that  to  which  his  natural 
obscurity  had  destined  him,  the  ci-devant  shoe- 
maker refused  to  pay  the  lawyer's  bill,  saying 
that  it  was  exorbitant,  and  that  all  the  tribe 
were  rogues  together.  This  roused  the  lawyer's 
indignation.  "  I  have  put  you  into  possession 
of  this  property,"  said  he,  *'by  my  exertions,  and 
now  I  will  spend  a  hundred  pounds  out  of  my 
own  pocket  to  take  it  away  again,  for  you  are 
not  deserving  of  it."  Accordingly  he  advertised 
again  for  the  nearest  of  kin  to  the  surgeon,  and 
the  paper  happening  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  Wilcocks,  he  recollected  having  heard  his 
wife  talk  of  visiting  the  surgeon  with  her  mother : 
on  enquiry,  it  appeared  that  she  was  his  nearest 
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relation,  and  of  course  succeeded  to  the  proper- 
ty. The  shoemaker  returned  to  his  last,  and 
Mr.  Wilcocks  saw  himself  in  possession  by  this 
most  unlooked-for  chance,  of  the  comfortable 
independence  which  all  his  industry  could  not 
before  enable  him  to  attain,  but  of  which  his 
benevolence  and  worth  rendered  him  fully  de- 
serving. 

At  the  age  of  fifty-five  I  had  again  the  honour 
of  assuming  the  livery  of  Mars,  in  a  volunteer 
regiment,  under  the  command  of  that  most  re- 
spectable man,   the   late   Colonel  Kensington. 
Mr.  Joshua  Smith,  who  was  in  the  ranks,  being 
seized  with  a  fit  of  ambitious  longing,  declared 
he  would  withdraw  himself  if  he  was  not  made 
an  ensign,  or  at  least  a  corporal.     I  exhorted 
him  to  consider  the  cause  in  which  we  had  met 
together ;  that  it  was  not  only  for  public  but  for 
private  security,  and   that  a  man  under  such 
circumstances  could  defend  his  own  property  as 
well,  and  was  as  much  to  be  respected,  in  the 
performance  of  his  duty  in  the  ranks,  as  if  he 
were  at  the  head  of  a  regiment.     Mr.  Smith  met. 
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however,  with  those  who  viewed  his  desire  for 
precedency  with  more  indulgence  than  I  did ; 
and  he  was  made  a  corporal,  much  to  his  satis- 
faction ;  for  he  might  say  with  Swift, 

Then  let  me  have  the  highest  post. 
Suppose  it  but  an  inch  at  most. 

In  a  few  years  afterwards,  however,  his  military 
dignity  of  corporal  was  merged  in  the  civil  one 
of  alderman,  and  shortly  after  he  was  made 
colonel-commandant  of  the  regiment  in  his 
own  ward.  He  has  since  been  chosen  for  the 
office  of  lord  mayor,  which  he  filled  so  much  to 
the  satisfaction  of  his  fellow-citizens,  that  they 
have  given  him  a  colonelcy  in  the  city,  worth 
five  hundred  a  year.  As  for  myself,  I  attained 
as  few  honours  in  the  military,  as  I  have 
done  in  a  civil  line ;  never  being  able  to  de- 
tach myself  from  the  awkward  squad,  in  which 
I  was  kept  in  countenance  by  Mr.  Roome,  of 
Doctors  Commons,  who  was  as  awkward  as 
myself;  and  we  had  this  advantage  in  keeping 
together,  that  though  it  was  universally  allow- 
ed that  we  were  two  of  the  worst  manceuverers 
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in  the  regiment,  it  yet  puzzled  the  nicest  discri- 
mination to  say  which  of  us  was  the  worst  of 
the  two.  Our  adjutant,  Captain  Reynolds, 
was  a  clever  and  most  gentlemanly  man,  but  he 
■was  one  of  those,  who  are  destined  to  drink  of 
the  cup  of  affliction,  even  to  the  dregs.  I  met 
him  once  near  the  King's  Bench,  and  his  air 
was  so  desponding,  that  I  could  not  help  in- 
quiring into  its  cause.  "  In  that  prison,"  said 
he,  "  I  have  a  daughter  with  her  husband,  and 
six  children;  they  have  run  through  £20,000 
in  a  very  short  time,  and  now  they  depend  for 
support  entirely  upon  me,  whom  they  have 
already  half  ruined  by  their  extravagance.  I 
have  another  daughter  married  to  an  officer,  but 
she  has  left  him,  and  gone  I  know  not  whither ; 
and  a  third,  on  whom  my  fondest  hopes  were 
fixed,  I  have  lost  in  the  most  afflicting  manner. 
Her  husband  had  got  an  excellent  appointment 
in  one  of  the  West  India  Islands,  and  she 
was  preparing  to  join  him.  It  is  only  three 
weeks  since  I  took  leave  of  her ;  she  was  then 
all  health  and  spirits  ;  soon  after,  playing  with 
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a  favourite  squirrel,  it  bit  her  finger;  she  di 
suddenly  back,  set  fire  to  her  clothes,  anv 
was  burned  to  death."  Let  such  of  my  readers 
as  fret  themselves  in  the  very  lap  of  affluence 
and  indulgence,  at  every  trivial  occurrence  that 
may  thwart  their  wishes,  consider  the  afflictions 
of  this  unfortunate  parent,  and  learn  from  his 
uncomplaining  resignation  to  be  grateful  for 
their  enjoyments,  and  patient  under  trials  com- 
paratively trifling. 

When  I  spoke  of  Mr.  John  Cator,  I  ought  not 
to  have  omitted  mentioning  the  respect  I  bear  to 
his  memory.  He  began  business  as  a  timber- 
merchant,  at  Bankside.  Mr.  Box,  the  jeweller, 
had  occasion  to  call  there  once,  and  saw  only 
the  clerk,  who  was  a  giant  compared  to  himself. 
The  clerk  was  affronted  at  something  Mr.  Box 
said,  and  told  him,  if  he  repeated  it  he  would 
throw  him  into  the  middle  of  the  Thames.  The 
other  replied,  he  thought  that  would  be  beyond 
his  powers ;  he  had  no  doubt  but  from  that  door 
he  could  throw  him  inio  the  river,  but  not  so  far 
as  he  talked  of.     Mr.  Box  had  a  brother,  an 
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thecary,  nearly  as   diminutive  as   himself; 
ley  were  distinguished  by  the  names  of  snuff- 
box and  pill-box. 

At  that  time  I  rented  a  house  over  Black- 
friars  Bridge,  of  one  Knowles.  There  was  ano- 
ther of  the  same  name,  who  lived  hard  by,  and 
was  by  trade  a  skinner,  a  generous-hearted  fel- 
low. My  landlord  was  a  mean  skinflint ;  and 
in  return  to  passengers  inquiring  for  Mr. 
Knowles,  the  neighbours  used  to  ask  if  they 
meant  Skinner  Knowles,  or  Knowles  the  skin- 
ner. I  gave  a  presentation  to  Christ's  Hospital 
to  the  grand-son  of  one  of  them,  and  I  leave  my 
readers  to  guess  which. 

Mr.  Cator  bought  the  magnificent  mansion  be- 
longing to  the  late  Sir  Gregory  Page,  at  Black- 
heath  :  upon  the  site  of  it,  and  on  the  estate,  he 
has  built  some  of  the  best  houses  in  the  environs 
of  London.  Mr.  Cator's  brother,  Joseph,  ac- 
quired a  good  fortune  in  India :  he  was  for  forty 
years  one  of  my  kindest  friends  and  best  custo- 
mers. He  told  me  that  he  was  an  agent  for  the 
late  Mr.  Barton,  who  had  acquired  eighty  thou- 
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sand  pounds  in  India,  but  having  lost  the  whole 
of  it  at  play  on  his  return  to  England,  he  was 
obliged  to  go  back  to  repair  his  ruined  fortune, 
and  made  the  same  sum  again.  Yet  such  was 
his  strange  infatuation,  that  he  was  again  a  con- 
siderable sufferer  by  gaming.  He  was  after- 
wards arrested  at  the  suit  of  Mr.  Godsal  the 
coachmaker,  for  carriages  not  his  own,  but  for 
which,  as  security,  he  was  answerable ;  and 
rather  than  pay  the  money,  he  was  for  several 
years  in  the  rules  of  the  Fleet  prison.  His  last 
resource  was  a  remittance  from  India,  of  a- 
bout  £8,000,  which  he  lost  at  a  gaming  house  in 
one  night ;  and  he  died  soon  after,  so  poor,  as 
not  to  have  money  enough  to  pay  his  milkscore. 
The  latter  part  of  this  recital  I  had  from  Mr. 
Hughes,  who  received  twenty  guineas  a  night, 
as  dealer  at  Lady  A.'s  Faro  Bank.  He  was 
commonly  called  Chin  Hughes,  from  the  length 
of  that  feature.  A  certain  great  personage  once 
humourously  observed  to  Lord  H — ,  that  no  one 
could  decide  which  had  the  longest  chin  of  the 
two ;  a  degree  of  jocularity  which  the  Earl  was 
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not  quite  pleased  with.  Mr.  Joseph  Cator  pass- 
ed the  last  thirty  years  of  his  life  at  Beckenham, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  84,  leaving  a  numerous 
progeny.  Six  of  his  sons  were  customers  of 
mine,  and  the  finest  men  I  ever  saw :  they  bear 
an  exact  resemblance  to  the  description  Parson 
Jones  gave  of  his  first-born,  in  his  letter  to  the 
India  Directors,  being  all  of  them  equal  to  that 
sample.  I  hope  these  gentlemen  will  pardon 
the  liberty  I  take,  in  thus  introducing  their 
names  in  connection  with  that  of  their  father, 
for  whose  memory  I  retain  all  the  respect 
which  his  own  worth,  and  his  invariable  kind- 
ness to  me  for  many  years,  were  calculated  to 
inspire. 

It  is  the  consolation  of  growing  old  to  talk  of 
what  we  can  remember  when  we  were  young. 
I  recollect  the  first  broad-wheeled  waggon  that 
was  used  in  Oxfordshire,  and  a  wondering 
crowd  of  spectators  it  attracted.  I  believe  at 
that  time  there  was  not  a  post-chaise  in  England 
excepting  two-wheeled  ones.  Lamps  to  car- 
riages are  also  quite  a  modern  improvement.    A 
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shepherd,  who  was  keeping  sheep,  in  the  vici- 
nity of  a  village  in  Oxfordshire,  came  running 
all  aghast,  to  say,  that  a  frightful  monster  with 
saucer  eyes,  and  making  a  great  blowing  noise, 
was  coming  towards  the  village,  at  such  a  rate, 
that  he  could  scarcely  keep  before  it.  All  the 
women  and  children  shrieked  and  screamed, 
and  fastened  themselves  up,  and  the  men  them- 
selves began  not  to  know  what  to  think,  when 
they  heard  a  rumbling  noise,  and  saw  two  flam- 
ing lights.  The  monster,  however,  turned  out 
to  be  a  post-chaise,  with  two  lamps ;  and  the 
shepherd  returned  to  his  sheep,  whom  he  had 
left  to  take  care  of  themselves. 

Before  the  members  of  Parliament  were  limited 
in  their  privilege  of  franking  they  carried  it  to 
a  most  abusive  extent.  Messrs.  Thomas  and 
John  Stevenson,  wholesale  silk-mercers  in 
Queen-street,  Cheapside,  and  connected  with 
their  father,  who  was  a  banker  at  Stafford,  used 
to  buy  franks  for  their  business-letters  at  forty- 
eight  shillings  a  gross,  of  the  poor  relations 
of  members  of  parliament,  who  supplied  them 
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with  them  on  purpose  to  sell.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
the  banker,  originally  travelled  the  country  with 
a  pack  ;  but  after  some  years  spent  in  this  wan- 
dering manner,  he  settled  at  Stafford  as  a  silk- 
mercer,  and  was  held  in  such  estimation  by  the 
farmers  and  other  persons  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, that  they  brought  their  money  to  him  in 
the  time  of  the  rebellion,  not  daring  to  place  it 
in  the  Bank  of  England,  by  which  means  he 
made  a  large  fortune ;  for  though  they  would 
not  trust  the  Bank  of  England  he  did,  and 
this  laid  the  foundation  for  his  own  reputation 
as  a  banker.  The  Stevensons,  and  some  other 
gentlemen,  were  the  first  who  established  the 
late  Sir  Brook  Watson  in  business  as  a  wine- 
merchant.  They  calculated  that  they  could  buy 
a  hundred  pipes  of  wine  a  year  of  him  them- 
selves, and  that  if  he  only  cleared  ten  pounds  by 
each,  it  would  secure  him  a  comfortable  income. 
Sir  Brook  was  too  honest  to  become  very  rich, 
but  he  lived  in  good  circumstances,  and  died 
respected  ;  and  his  memory  is  still  preserved  to 
the  public  by  the  fine  picture  of  Copley's,  which 
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represents  the  incident  of  Sir  Brook's  having-  his 
leg  bitten  off  by  a  shark,  whilst  he  was  bathing 
in  the  West  Indies. 

A  wine-merchant's  ought  to  be  a  good  busi- 
ness in  the  present  day,  if  we  may  judge  of  the 
profits  on  the  liquor  by  the  profusion  in  which  it 
is  to  be  found  on  the  tables  of  persons  who  would 
formerly  have  thought  a  glass  of  ale  quite  enough 
to  offer  a  neighbour.    I  remember  the  time  when 
claret  at   five  shillings   a  bottle    would  have 
ruined  the  credit  of  a  young  tradesman,  whereas 
port  at  six  is  now  deemed  an  absolute  necessary 
of  life ;   and  there   cannot  be  a  more  striking 
proof  of  the  folly  and  extravagance  of  the  pre- 
sent day,  than  the  affectation  even  in  middling 
people,  of  banishing  malt  liquor  entirely  from 
their  tables,  and  substituting  the  most  expensive 
wines  in  its  place;  whilst  the  major  part  of  their 
friends  would  prefer  a  good  glass  of  *'  Barclay 
and  Perkins'  Entire,"  with  a  slice  of  the  Roast 
Beef  of  Old  England,  to  all  foreign  kickshaws 
whatsoever.      Next  to  foreign  wines,  I  would 
reprobate  foreign  music.  I  am  of  the  old  school, 

s 
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and  even  at  this  moment  the  pure  English  accents 
of  Charles  Bannister,  in  his  excellent  song 
«  Merry  is  the  ball 

Where  beards  wag  all," 

vibrate  on  my  ear,  and  gladden  my  heart  v^^ith 
many  a  recollected  scene  of  harmless  festivity. 
I  will  defy  any  Italian  Opera  to  produce  on 
the  town  that  real  feeling  of  delight  with  which 
"  Love  in  a  Village"  was  received  on  its  first 
appearance,  or  any  Italian  Signor  to  bring  out 
shakes  and  quavers  equal  to  the  unlaboured 
graces  of  John  Beard,  in  his  song  of 

**  Why,  neighbour  ne'er  blush  for  a  trifle  like  this." 

For  my  part  I  regard  the  Opera  altogether 
as  a  scene  of  musical  clamour  rather  than  har- 
mony, and  not  half  so  delightful  to  my  ears  as 
the  cawing  of  the  rooks  in  a  fine  spring-morn- 
ing by  a  wood-side. 

I  must  now  take  the  liberty  of  an  old  man  to 
warn  my  young  readers  against  the  error  into 
•  which  I  early  fell,  myself,  of  attending  whist- 
clubs.  Many  a  one  who  would  have  the  pru- 
dence to  stay  away  from  meetings,  the  very, 
titles  of  which  proclaim  them  the  haunts  of  dis- 
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sipation  and  drunkenness,  are  yet  seduced  by 
the  seeming  rationality  and  steadiness  of  a  whist- 
club.     The  recreation  of  "  a  sober  rubber"  ap- 
pears to  them  perfectly  unexceptionable ;  and 
so  long  as  they  content  themselves  with  mode- 
rate stakes,  they  cannot  conceive  that  any  ob- 
jection can  be  made  to  this  social  and  appa- 
rently innocent  mode  of  beguiling  the  cares  of 
the  shop,  for  a  few  hours  in  the  evening,  when 
the  actual  business  of  the  day  is  over.     Never- 
theless, the  loss  of  money  is  not  the  only  thing 
that  is  to  be  guarded  against ;  the  loss   of  time 
is  at  least  as  important  a  thing.    "  Time,"  as  I 
have  already  remarked  from  Franklin,  "  is  mo- 
ney ;"  and  character  is  money,  to  the  tradesman 
who  is  always  requiring  credit.     Now  both  these 
ingredients  are  frittered  away  in  clubs  of  any 
description,  and  in  card-clubs  more  especially, 
because  they  tempt  persons  to  remain  longer 
together    than    any    other    meeting.     I   never 
played  high  myself,  but  what  little  I  did  play 
for,  1  generally  won ;  and  perhaps  I  laid  "  that 
flattering  unction"  to  my  soul,  that  because  I 
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was  successful  I  was  not  wrong  in  following  my 
luck.     I  was  thought  a  pretty  good  player  too, 
and  that  flattered  my  vanity ;  for  a  man  generally 
fancies  that  if  his  judgment  be  acknowledged  in 
whist,  it  will  in  more  important  things.      My 
conscience,  however,  which  in  this  as  well  as 
in  other  matters  had  an  awkward  trick  of  tell- 
ing the  truth,  whispered  me,  that  I  was  among 
really  good  whist-players  what  Lord  Chesterfield 
was  among  real  wits  :  as  Doctor  Johnson  said, 
"  a  wit  among  Lords,  but  only  a  Lord  among 
wits."     I  played  well  enough,  however,  for  a 
family  rubber.     The  late  Lord  Thurlow  played 
a  degree  better ;  he  played  well  enough  to  find 
fault,  which  he  generally  did  to  an  unmerciful 
degree,  particularly  with  his  brother  the  Bishop 
of  Lincoln ;  who  one  day  endeavoured  to  de- 
precate his  wrath  by  telling  him  that  he  had  al- 
ways been  esteemed  a  pretty  good  player,  even 
when  he  was  a  young  man  at  College,  and  that 
since  then  he  had  repeatedly  been  told  that  he 
played  an  excellent  rubber.     "  By  whom  have 
you  been  told  so?"  asked  Lord  Thurlow  ;  **  by 
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your  chaplain,  or  secretary,  T  suppose  ;  for  I'm 
sure  nobody  else  would  ever  tell  you  so." 

Another  waste  of  time  that  I  would  warn 
against  is  smoking,  the  idlest  of  all  amusements, 
and  the  stupidest  of  all  kinds  of  intoxication.  I 
have  heard  indeed  an  excuse  alleged  for  it,  by  an 
old  smoker,  that  it  is  good  for  the  memory ;  and 
as  a  proof  of  it,  the  advocate  remarked,  that  if 
a  man  be  ever  so  drunk,  he  is  reminded  by  it  to 
drink  again. 

And  now,  having  admonished  the  young,  I 
will  take  the  liberty  to  exhort  the  old,  and  to  bid 
them  beware  of  the  habit  of  sleeping  after 
dinner,  which  frequently  leads  to  apoplexy,  or 
to  an  enemy  of  a  not  less  dangerous  kind, 
viz.,  lethargy ;  a  striking  proof  of  which  was 
exhibited  in  the  present  king  of  France, 
Louis  18th,  who,  when  he  resided  at  Hart- 
well,  during  his  stay  in  this  country,  in- 
variably dropped  asleep,  as  soon  as  he  had 
swallowed  the  final  mouthful  of  his  dinner ;  to 
which  indulgence  may  be  attributed  a  great  part 
of  the  complication  of  evils  with  which  he  is  at 
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this  time  afflicted.  I  am  aware,  that  in  consi- 
dering sleep  immediately  after  a  full  meal  as 
unwholesome,  I  am  opposing  my  opinion, 
founded,  however,  on  my  own  observation 
for  a  number  of  years,  to  that  of  some  of  the 
most  scientific  medical  men  of  the  age,  at  the 
head  of  which  I  would  place  Mr.  Abernethy. 
With  this  eminent  gentleman  I  have  not  the 
honor  of  any  personal  acquaintance,  though  I 
should  have  been  very  proud  of  it.  His  wife  I 
have  had  upon  my  knee  many  a  time  when  a 
child  ;  for  she  was  the  daughter  of  an  old  and 
much  respected  friend  of  mine,  the  late  Mr. 
Threlfall  in  Fleet-street.  He  was  not  above  the 
middle  size,  but  seemed  made  up  of  bone  and 
sinew,  and  was  the  most  active  man  I  ever  saw. 
He  could  leap  over  the  New  River,  a  feat  prac- 
ticable by  very  few,  and  in  which  if  I  had 
attempted  to  follow  him,  I  certainly  should  have 
stopped  short  in  the  middle  of  the  water.  Indeed 
I  never  made  any  figure  in  athletic  exercises. 
The  only  thing  I  ever  did  well  that  required 
dexterity  and  quickness,  were  slicing  a  cucum- 
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ber,  and  handling  a  razor,  either  of  which  I  would 
do  with  any  man  in  his  Majesty's  dominions,  as 
I  could  lather  and  shave  within  a  minute  with- 
out drawing  blood.  This  insufficiency  on  my  part 
did  not,  however,  arise  from  any  thing  of  consti- 
tutional indolence,  or  unfitness  for  exercise ;  as 
on  the  contrary,  I  always  delighted  in  exertion 
of   every  kind,  as  equally  conducive   to    the 
health  of  both  mind   and  body.     When  I  say, 
however,  that  I  went  two  years  ago  to  consult 
Mr.  Luxmore  on  account  of  certain  dropsical 
symptoms  with  which  I  imagined  I  was  threat- 
ened, my  readers  will  perhaps  think  it  no  great 
matter  of  surprise  that  I  disclaim  any  surpassing- 
excellence  in  sports  that  require  lightness  and 
activity.     As  to  Mr.  Luxmore's  advice,  how- 
ever, I  found  myself  neither  better  nor  worse  for 
it :    the  fact  was,  that  it  was  loaded    with  so 
many  appendages,  which  I  had  not  reckoned 
upon,  that  it  disgusted  me  with  the  matter  alto- 
gether.    I  went  to   Mr.  Luxmore,    stated    my 
case,  and  paid  my  guinea,  according  to  the  es- 
tablished rules  ;  for  which  Mr.  Luxmore  bowed, 
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and  prescribed,  and  informed  me,  that  as  he  was 
very  particular  respecting  his  medicines,  he  al- 
ways  got  them  made  up  himself.     When  these 
nostrums  at  length  appeared,  they  came   not 
smelling  of  the  apothecary's  shop,  neatly  label- 
led in  phials  of  a  size  befitting  the  supposed  deli- 
cate stomach  of  an  invalid,  but  in  two  jolly  quart 
bottles,  savouring  much  more  of  the  porter  shop 
in  outward  appearance,  than  of  any  more  scien- 
tific compound.  To  these  Brobdinagian  draughts 
was  affixed  a  proportionate  charge  of  one  pound 
eight,  which,  considering  as  a  most  disgraceful 
imposition,  1  straight  refused  to  pay.   He  had  the 
insolence  to  send  me  word  that  he  would  sum- 
mon me  for  it.     I  replied  by  an  invitation  to 
him  to  come  to  my  shop,  where  I  kept  a  horn 
for  the  purpose  of  administering  a  drink  to  my 
horse,  and  would  make  him  take  his  own  medi- 
cine.  To  this  he  rejoined  by  a  summons,  which  I 
attended,  followed  by  a  porter  bearing  a  large 
hamper,  which  contained  the  draughts,  or  po- 
tions, by  whatever  name  they  might  be  called. 
At  the  sight  of  them  the  gravity  of  my  Judges  re- 
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laxed ;  and  when  they  heard  my  statement  of  the 
case  in  reply  to  my  adversary's  opening  of  it,  they 
awarded  Mr.  Luxmore  seven  shillings  for  his 
nostrums,  instead  of  one  pound  eight,  and  I  re- 
turned home  perfectly  satisfied,  and  resolved 
that  my  first  loss  in  this  way  should  be  my 
last. 

One  of  the  wealthiest  of  my  customers  was 
the  late  Mr.  Joseph  Denison  of  Leeds  ;  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  packer  in  London.  Being  of  a 
very  active  turn,  his  master  gave  him  the  liberty 
of  sending  ventures  on  his  own  account,  and 
when  his  time  was  expired,  took  him  into  part- 
nership: soon  after,  his  father  died,  and  left  a 
paternal  estate  of  about  two  hundred  a  year  be- 
tween him  and  his  brother,  with  whom  he  joined 
in  partnership  as  a  clothier  and  general  mer- 
chant. They  freighted  a  ship  for  Lisbon.  Mr.Deni- 
son  was  at  Lloyd's  when  they  heard  of  the  earth- 
quake at  that  city ;  and  being  always  on  the  alert, 
he  set  off  to  Falmouth  in  time  to  go  on  board  his 
own  vessel ;  when  he  m  as  off"  Lisbon,  he  sent 
a  boat  on  shore,  to  say,  he  had  such  a  cargo  as 
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he  knew  from  their  calamity  they  must  stand 
greatly  in  need  of;  the  consul  sent  for  answer, 
that  he  should  have  a  tent  three  miles  out  of  the 
city,  with  a  guard  of  soldiers  to  protect  the  pro- 
perty, which  was  sold  for  a  great  profit.  From 
one  gradation  to  another  he  accumulated  four 
hundred  thousand  pounds.  Mr.  Wilkinson  of 
Lothbury  was  his  constant  companion,  to  whom 
he  once  said,  in  my  hearing,  that  mine  was  the 
worst  shop  in  London ;  I  replied,  that  I  must 
not  contradict  him,  because  it  would  be  ill  man- 
ners, but  if  he  would  permit  me  to  write  down  in 
my  order-book  what  I  should  wish  him  to  say, 
in  one  month  it  should  be  the  most  splendid 
shop  in  the  whole  city. 

The  best  proof  that  Mr.  Denison  had  no  real 
meaning  in  his  depreciating  observation  is,  that 
he  continued  his  custom  to  me  as  long  as  he 
lived  ;  it  was  rather  the  effect  of  that  habit  of 
complaining,  which  is  too  often  the  result  of 
superabundant  wealth. 

He  bequeathed  forty  thousand  pounds,  and 
nine  thousand  a  year,  to  Mr.  Wilkinson's  son, 
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who  took  the  name  of  Denison,  and  has  since 
been  a  member  of  parliament. 

Amongst  the  follies  of  my  early  days,  was 
that  of  riding  out  on  a  Sunday.  The  George  and 
Vulture,  Tottenham,  was  my  principal  place  of 
resort ;  the  house  was  kept  by  Vaughan,  who  was 
formerly  a  haberdasher  in  Cornhill.  About  ten 
or  twelve  of  us  used  to  dine  together.  Vaughan 
was  an  obliging  landlord,  always  came  in  with 
the  first  dish,  and  on  taking  it  off  used  to  say,  he 
hoped  we  had  had  a  good  dinner ;  we  in  return 
thanked  him  for  his  attention.  One  day,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  party,  a  complaining  man,  whom 
we  called  Grumpall,  said,  in  reply  to  the  usual 
question,  "  We  should  have  done  better  if  the 
meat  had  been  better  done ;"  it  was  a  fillet  of 
veal,  and  was  cut  down,  at  the  moment  he  spoke, 
to  the  thinness  of  my  hand :  on  which  Mr. 
Vaughan,  holding  up  the  dish,  said,  "  It  seems 
pretty  well  done  ;  what  think  you,  gentlemen  ?" 
on  which  there  was  a  very  hearty  laugh  against 
Grumpall.  Soon  after,  at  an  anniversary  din- 
ner, Vaughan  took  courage  to  ask  his  dissatis- 
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fied  guest  how  he  fared  ;  he  told  him  the  beef 
was  good,  the  chickens  and  vegetables  were 
boiled  to  a  turn,  the  dessert  the  finest  fruit  he 
ever  saw  on  a  table,  and  the  wines  excellent. 
"  Sir,"  said  Vaughan,  "  I  am  very  glad  to  hear 
that  you  are  pleased  :"  "  I  am  not  at  all  pleased," 
said  Grumpall,  laughing  ;  '*  if  you  serve  me  so, 
I'll  never  come  to  your  house  again,  for  you 
know  you  have  made  me  miserable  by  not  leav- 
ing a  single  thing  that  I  can  find  fault  with." 
I  should  think  myself  guilty  of  administer- 
ing poison,  and  withholding  the  antidote,  if  I 
did  not,  now  that  I  have  mentioned  Sunday 
parties,  most  earnestly  conjure  my  readers  never 
to  let  the  Sabbath  pass  without  hallowing  it  by 
an  attendance  on  public  worship ;  a  duty  which 
I  have  too  often  omitted,  myself,  in  the  thought- 
less days  of  my  youth,  but  which,  I  thank  God, 
it  is  now  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures  to  perform  ; 
and  that  I  am  enabled  to  do  so  with  the  utmost 
comfort  and  punctuality,  I  owe  in  some  measure 
to  Mr.  Blades,  who  has  kindly  procured  me  a 
pew  in  my  own  parish-church,  which,  according 
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to  my  old-fashioned  notions,  is  the  fittest  place 
for  every  person  to  be  found  in  on  a  Sunday : 
for  as  to  running  about  from  one  place  of  wor- 
ship to  another,  without  a  right  to  a  seat  in  any, 
I  have  ever  regarded  it  as  a  species  of  spiritual 
poaching ;  and  the  haunts  of  methodism  I  should 
never  trouble  with  my  presence  at  all,  thinking 
with    my  old  friend  Cosens,   that  whatever  it 
may  be  to  the  multitude,  it  is  not,  to  say  the 
least  of  it,  the  religion  of  a  gentleman.     That 
great  man  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  during  thirty-six 
years  of  arduous  occupation,  never  once  failed 
in  his  attendance  at  church  on  the  Sabbath  :  let 
me  then  again  entreat  my  readers  to  sanctify  it 
by  paying  their  solemn  tribute  of  prayer  and 
praise  to  God,  and  they  will  have  the  pleasure 
of  enjoying  any  innocent  recreation  afterwards 
with  an  approving  conscience ;  and  I  have  the 
blessed  satisfaction  of  thinking  that  in  ray  old 
age  I  may  make  some  amends  for  the  deficien- 
cies of  my  youth  by  inculcating  that  good  in  pre- 
cept, of  which,  were  my  early  days  to  come  over 
again,   1   would  give  a  better  example  in  my 
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practice.  Next  to  the  health  of  the  soul  we  ought 
to  be  grateful  for  the  health  of  the  body ;  and  there- 
fore I  will  express  my  obligation  in  this  place  to 
my  medical  friend,  Mr.Wray  of  Salisbury-square, 
who  in  conjunction  with  my  late  respected 
friend,  Dr.  Pett,  I  believe  saved  my  life  some 
years  ago,  when  I  was  attacked  with  inflamma- 
tion on  the  lungs ;  and  in  whom  I  have  on  many 
subsequent  occasions  found  a  degree  of  acute- 
ness  and  skill  in  subjects  connected  with  his  pro- 
fession, only  to  be  equalled  by  the  benevolence 
and  worth  of  his  general  character. 

I  have  entered  into  a  number  of  details  as  I 
draw  nearer  the  close  of  this  brief  memoir,  from 
an  unwillingness  to  arrive  at  the  mention  of  the 
sad  event  which  led  to  my  retiring  from  the  busy 
scene  of  life,  perhaps  some  years  sooner  than  I 
otherwise  should  have  done. 

In  the  year  1819  I  had  the  inexpressible  grief 
to  lose  my  only  son,  whose  participation  in  my 
cares  had  long  lightened  all  my  anxieties,  and 
given  an  additional  spur  to  my  industry,  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  at  some  future  period  reap 
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the  fruits  of  it.     His  death  was  hastened  by  an 
act  of  kind  exertion  on  his  part,  strongly  cha- 
racteristic of  his  natural  benevolence.     He  was 
returning  home  one  night,  when  he  found  a  fire 
had  broken    out  in  Bread -street,   and  in   his 
eagerness    to  render   assistance,    he  remained 
standing  a  considerable  time  up  to  his  ancles  in 
water,  without  reflecting  on  the  injury  that  might 
thereby  accrue  to  his  health,  which  had  before 
been  very  delicate.     He  found,  however,  almost 
immediately,  the  evil  consequences  of  what  he 
had  done ;  a  cough,  attended  with  fever,  came  on 
a  very  few  weeks  afterwards,  and  in  a  month  he 
was  no  more.     After  his  death,  I  had  no  longer 
any  inducement  to  aim  at  becoming  rich.     My 
daughter,  I  have  already  said,  was  taken  from  us 
in  the  prime  of  her  innocent  life.     My  wife  and 
I  were  now  childless ;  a  moderate  competence 
was  all  that  we  could  desire,  and  little  indeed 
may  be  deemed  enough  for  those  who  have  no 
one  to  come  after  them.     My  lamented  son  had 
taken  stock  only  a  short  time  before  his  decease; 
and  on  looking  over  my  book-debts  I  found  that 
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I  was  in  possession  of  quite  sufficient  to  enable 
me  to  live,  on  a  small  scale,  in  a  comfortable 
manner  without  business.  My  wife's  desires 
were  as  moderate  as  my  own  ;  she  had  always 
possessed  in  herself  those  best  resources  which, 
without  costing  any  thing,  yield  the  truest  en- 
joyment ;  and  a  cottage  in  the  country,  a  few 
books,  and  the  occasional  conversation  of  long- 
valued  friends,  were  quite  sufficient  for  the 
tranquillity  of  her  remaining  days.  I  according- 
Ty  made  over  my  business  to  Mr.  Hopkinson, 
whom  I  could  with  great  confidence  recommend 
to  the  favor  of  those  who  had  befriended  me ; 
and  taking  my  leave  of  Fleet-street,  the  scene 
to  me  for  more  than  half  a  century  of  my  busi- 
est, my  happiest,  and  my  most  anxious  days,  I 
retired  to  a  small  cottage  at  Heme  Hill,  just 
large  enough  for  Mrs.  Brasbridge  and  myself, 
and  affording  a  spare  bed  for  a  friend  ;  and  here 
we  have  lived  happily  for  two  years,  in  that 
state  the  most  favorable  for  contentment, 

Nor  great,  nor  mean,  nor  rich,  nor  poor. 
Nor  having  much,  nor  wishing  more. 
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Once,  and  once  only,  have  we  left  our  retreat 
for  more  than  a  night,  and  that  was  on  a  tour 
into  Monmouthshirfe ;  and  as  this  tour  is  proba- 
bly the  last  I  may  ever  take  it  into  my  head  to 
make,  and  is  moreover  connected  with  the  re- 
membrance of  many  of  my  earliest  friends,  I 
trust  I  shall  be  excused,  if,  with  something  of  the 
garrulity  of  my  years,  I  enter  upon  a  more  de- 
tailed account  of  it.  Mr.  Price,  of  Monmouth, 
whose  name  I  have  already  mentioned  with  the 
gratitude  due  to  it,  invited  my  wife  and  me 
last  summer  to  spend  a  month  with  him,  on  con- 
dition that  we  should  give  him  a  week's  notice 
to  quit. 

Never  was  an  excursion  more  enjoyed,  never 
was  a  visit  more  delightful.  The  gentlemen  of 
Monmouth  had  raised,  upon  a  high  hill  adjoin- 
ing the  town,  a  temple  dedicated  to  Nelson,'  the 
hero  of  the  Nile.  A  club  formed  by  the  late  vene- 
rable Mr.  Hardwicke,  who  died  in  his  eighty- 
second  year,  held  its  meetings  in  this  place  ;  and 
one  was  called  at  this  time,  in  compliment  to  the 
poor  reduced  shopkeeper,  whom  many  of  his 

T 
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old  acquaintance  carefully  avoided  meeting  at 
all.  By  some  accident  I  was  placed  in  the 
chair,  and  opening  my  budget  of  old  stories  for 
the  occasion,  I  kept  the  whole  room  in  a  peal  of 
laughter :  "  Whether  you  laugh  at  me  or  with 
me,  gentlemen,"  said  I,  "  makes  no  difference 
to  me,  so  long  as  you  do  but  laugh.  At  any 
rate,  if  I  reach  my  ninetieth  year,  I  will 
have  the  honour  of  taking  the  chair  for  you 
again." 

Whilst  1  was  at  Monmouth  I  called  on  Mr. 
John  Frost,  of  notorious  celebrity  as  a  reformer, 
and  who  was  then  doing  penance  for  his  exer- 
tions in  what  he  called,  and  perhaps  imagined, 
the  cause  of  liberty,  by  imprisonment  in  the  jail 
of  that  place.  I  found  him  pleasing  enough  in  his 
manners,  and  as  it  was  scarcely  possible  to  keep 
the  conversation  from  apolitical  turn,  I  told  him 
frankly  that  my  opinions  at  one  time  had  been 
much  of  the  same  complexion  with  his  own ; 
but  that  experience  had  convinced  me  of  the 
utter  impracticability  of  regulating  a  country 
by  them,  and  that  I  hoped  he  would  some  time 
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or  Other  find  himself  open  to  conviction  as  I 
had  been.  I  talked  to  him  particularly  about 
Admiral  Rodney's  case,  and  pointed  out  all  the 
benefits  the  country  had  received  fiom  his  fore- 
sight and  bravery ;  adding,  that  I  wondered 
how  persons  who  professed  liberal  opinions 
could  show  such  a  grudging  spirit  of  reward  as 
to  think  it  too  much  that  the  posterity  of  such 
a  man,  down  to  their  remotest  ramifications, 
should  feel  the  good  of  the  honours  which  their 
noble  ancestor  had  gained. 

When  the  time  fixed  for  our  visit  to  Mr. 
Price  was  expired,  we  took  leave  of  our  kind 
host  with  the  gratitude  his  hospitality  was  weH 
fitted  to  inspire,  and  set  off  for  Chepstow,  ac- 
companied by  Miss  Evans,  the  grand  daughter  of 
a  respectable  clergyman,  whom  I  had  known  in 
my  early  days,  and  a  young  lady  of  much  talent, 
particularly  in  painting;  insomuch  that  -he  ex- 
ecuted a  view  taken  from  the  temple  in  Jose- 
phine's garden  at  Malmaison,  with  a  degree  of 
excellence  that  gained  it  admittance  at  the  Ex- 
hibition at  SomervSet  House.  She  has  since  taken 
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to  modelling  in  wax,  and  at  my  request  she  ex- 
hibited a  hermit,  admirably  modelled  in  that 
material. 

Our  ride  to  Chepstow  was  most  delightful,  and 
after  viewing  Tintern  Abbey,  &c.,  we  proceeded 
to  Caldecot,  a  pretty  village  three  miles  beyond, 
and  passed  two  days  with  Mr.  Spratt,  the  son 
of  one  of  my  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends. 
He  had  a  house  at  Hampton  Wick :  one  day 
when  I  was  with  him  in  his  carriage,  he  was 
preparing  to  pay  the  turnpike  at  Kingston 
Bottom  ;  I  told  him  it  was  not  necessary,  as  the 
Vauxhall  bar  cleared  that  also.  He  said,  he 
always  did  pay  there;  "  Very  well,"  I  replied, 
"if  you  wish  to  continue  the  custom,  do  not  let 
me  hinder  you  ;  but  if  not,  I  will  settle  the  mat- 
ter." By  this  time  the  man  came  for  the  toll. 
"We  come  from  town,"  said  I.  "  Yes,"  replied 
he,  "  J  suppose  you  do."  I  then  told  him  that 
we  had  paid  at  Vauxhall,  which  bar  cleared 
that,  asking  him  at  the  same  time  if  he  wished  to 
see  the  ticket*  He  good-naturedly  said,  no ;  but 
observed,  that  I  had  deprived  him  of  a  cus- 
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tomer,  adding,  "  I  am  placed  here  to  collect 
all  that  I  fairly  can;  for  instance,  had  you 
come  from  Putney  you  must  have  paid  here ; 
it  is  the  passenger's  look-out  to  see  that 
he  pays  no  more  than  he  ought,  which  he  can 
always  prevent  by  showing  the  ticket,  or  naming 
the  letter  for  the  day." 

When  we  took  leave  of  our  friend  we  crossed 
the  Severn  to  Bristol,  and  proceeded  to  Bath, 
where  we  took  lodgings  for  a  week  in  the  South 
Parade.  Here  I  dined  with  Capt.  Weeks,  another 
companion  of  my  younger  days,  who  was  the  life 
and  soul  of  the  convivial  board ;  literally  keeping 
the  table  in  a  roar,  with  his  good  humour  and 
inexhaustible  mirth.  I  met  him  a  short  time  after 
my  bankruptcy,  and  he  told  me  that  he  did  not 
doubt  that  I  had  made  a  faithful  surrender  of 
all  my  effects,  but  there  was  one  thing  which  I 
certainly  had  not  given  up,  and  that  was  the 
degree  of  estimation  in  which  I  had  been  held 
by  my  friends  and  customers.  He  added, 
that  I  need  have  no  fear  but  that  I  should 
do  well  again.      How  kind  and  encouraging 
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are  such  assurances  in  the  hour  of  adversity, 
when  they  are  doubly  needed,  and  doubly  felt ! 
How  different  from  the  behaviour  of  another  per- 
son, a  country  squire,  who  called  himself  my 
friend,  and  as  such  staid  a  month  at  my  house. 
He  took  care  the  following  September  to  sup- 
ply  me  with  the  first  game  he  killed  ;  but  when 
my  cart  broke  down,  so  great  was  the  con- 
cussion that  the  partridges  took  wing,  and  the 
squire  took  to  his  heels.  When  I  got  on  ray  feet 
again,  he  wrote  to  ask  me  to  join  him  in  a  news- 
paper ;  and  at  the  same  time  invited  my  daugh- 
ter to  go  to House.     My  reply  was  as 

follows : 

"  Sir, — I  will  not  join  in  a  newspaper,  be- 
cause it  does  not  suit  my  convenience,  which  I 
have  just  begun  to  think  of;  and  my  daughter 

shall  not  come  to House,  because  I  am 

determined  not  to  open  another  visiting  account. 
I  am  till  death  your  very  faithful,  humble  ser- 
vant, 

"Joseph  Brasbkidge.' 
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After  a  week's  stay  at  Bath  we  took  a  chaise 
to  Warminster,  slept  there,  and  proceeded  to 
Fonthill,  which  certainly  is  a  domain  that  could 
scarcely  be  imagined  belonging  to  a  private  sub- 
ject ;  but  I  had  so  little  taste  as  not  to  be  greatly 
struck  with  the  paintings,  and  the  china-room  ap- 
peared to  me  to  display  a  much  less  inviting  stock 
of  articles  than  I  could  have  furnished  myself 
with  at  Messrs.  Davenport's,  Fleet-street.  We 
slept  at  the  Deptford  Arms,  a  very  comfortable 
inn,  and  the  next  morning  we  took  a  chaise  to 
Salisbury,  saw  the  Cathedral,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Romsey,  where  we  staid  two  days. 

We  spent  some  days  at  the  beautiful  town  of 
Southampton,  and  then  sailed  for  Cowes,  in  the 
Isle  of  Wight.  Whilst  the  ladies  perambulated 
the  environs,  I  made  a  visit  to  my  excellent 
friend  Mr.  Ward.  After  wandering  about  his 
terrestrial  paradise  for  about  two  hours,  enjoy- 
ing the  varied  prospects  of  sea  and  land, 
which  every  part  of  it  affords,  I  returned,  and 
we  proceeded  to  Newport,  slept  there  one 
night,   and  the  next  morning  visited   Mr.  and 
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Mrs.  Sewell,  whom  we  found  in  the  midst  of 
their  numerous  and  lovely  family.  This  worthy 
man  was  always  one  of  ray  kindest  friends ; 
and  I  never  felt  the  warmth  and  delicacy 
of  his  generosity  more  than  just  after  I  re- 
commenced business.  He  took  an  early  oppor- 
tunity of  coming  to  me,  and  ordered  plate  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  a  hundred  pounds,  sixty  of 
which  he  paid  me  beforehand,  under  the  friendly 
pretext  that  the  money  would  then  be  safe. 
We  slept  one  night  at  Newport,  went  the  next 
day  across  the  Island  to  Yarmouth,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Lymington,  slept  there,  and 
passed  an  hour  very  pleasantly  with  Mr. 
Monroe,  who  married  the  daughter  of  the  late 
Captain  Samber,  who  gave  me  an  order  for 
a  hundred  pounds  worth  of  plate,  and  paid 
me  beforehand,  delicately  remarking  that 
London  was  such  a  bad  place  he  might 
be  robbed  of  the  money  instead  of  having  it 
ready  for  me  when  I  might  want  it.  I  had 
no  acquaintance  with  Captain  Samber,  except 
what  arose  from  his  calling  accidentally  at  my 
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shop  one  day.  He  had  heard  the  story  of  my 
misfortunes,  and  was  so  pleased  with  the  family- 
picture  of  industry  which  my  wife,  son,  and 
daughter,  and  myself,  presented,  all  busily  em- 
ployed as  we  were,  that  he  sent  me  a  ham,  and 
deputed  one  of  his  tenants  to  send  me  a  turkey 
by  way  of  accompaniment. 

We  now  continued  our  journey  to  Winchester, 
passed  one  day  there,  and  paid  a  visit  at  Al- 
ton to  the  widow  of  my  ever-respected  friend 
and  first  customer,  Mr.  Prowting  ;  whose  kind- 
ness to  me  I  have  already  mentioned  with  the 
feeling  of  gratitude  which  the  remembrance  of 
it  always  awakens  in  me  afresh.  We  then  pro- 
ceeded by  way  of  Farnham  to  Guilford  ;  slept 
there,  and  the  next  morning  set  out  for  Epsom, 
where  we  visited  another  widow,  the  relict  like- 
wise of  another  of  my  early  friends.  She  was  a 
beautiful  girl,  and  I  was  once  more  than  half  in 
love  with  her  myself;  the  lapse  of  fifty  years 
had  however  turned  her  into  an  old  woman. 
She  knew  me  nevertheless  instantly ;  hence  I 
suppose  that  on  my  rough-hewn  features,  the 
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iron  hand  of  Time  himself  had  essayed  in  vain 
to  make  any  very  great  alteration.  Under  any 
circumstances,  however,  the  meeting  with  old 
acquaintances  is  always  delightful.  It  is  in  vain 
that  we  endeavour  to  make  friends  late  in  life  ; 
they  may  enter  fully  with  us  into  the  feeling  of 
the  moment,  but  we  can  never  give  them  that 
knowledge  of  the  companions  and  events  of  our 
early  youth,  without  which  their  sympathies 
must  necessarily  be  limited  merely  to  the  present 
point  of  time.  Hence  it  is  that  the  old  may  be 
said  to  live  chiefly  upon  remembrances ;  and 
happy  it  is  for  those  to  whom  the  past  rises  up 
not  perhaps  clear  of  regret,  but  at  least  unem- 
bittered  by  remorse. 

After  leaving  Epsom  we  soon  drew  near  home, 
and  well  it  was  that  we  did  so,  for  when  we  ap- 
proached the  turnpike-gate,  with  the  ominous 
capitals  NO  TRUST  HERE,  it  was  more  by 
good  luck  than  good  management  that  I  found 
a  solitary  shilling  in  my  waistcoat  pocket,  to  pay 
the  toll  with  :  like  the  Irishman  in  the  play,  who. 
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wanting  to  g\\e  his  only  sixpence  to  a  poor 
countryman,  after  a  long  search  for  it  calls  out, 
that  his  money  is  like  a  wild  colt,  and  must  be 
driven  into  a  comer  before  he  can  catch  it.  After 
passing  the  turnpike-gate  I  was  soon  set  down 
at  my  own  house,  and  finished  my  journey  by 
borrowing  three  shillings  of  my  maid-servant 
to  give  the  post-boy.     Thus  did  I  see  myself  a 
second  time  in  my  life  without  a  shilling:  in  this 
instance  however  I  was  only  in  the  fashion ;  for 
to  travel  about  and  return  home  pennyless,  and 
begin  again  in   debt,  is  the  common  mode  for 
all    ranks   of   people   now-a-days,    who    wish 
to  appear  genteeler  than  their  neighbours,  and 
enrich  foreign  countries   to  the  injury  of  their 
own. 

I  had  however  enough  of  the  tradesman 
about  me  after  all  to  balance  my  account  of 
profit  and  loss  in  this  my  tourification  pretty 
fairly;  I  had  let  my  cottage  for  twenty-seven 
guineas  during  my  absence,  and  I  had  collected 
debts  on  the  road  to  the  amount  of  thirty  more, 
which  I  should  not  have  readily   obtained  but 
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by  personal  interview.  I  am  indeed  an  econo- 
mist at  last,  partly  from  habit,  and  more  still 
from  necessity.  I  am  however  thankful  that  I 
enjoy  in  the  decline  of  life  competency  and  inde- 
pendence, though  only  on  a  small  scale.  I  drink 
nothing  but  table  ale  with  my  dinner,  having 
taken  the  same  dislike  to  wine  that  Reynard  did 
to  the  grapes  ;  and  when  the  cloth  is  taken  away 
my  kind  and  worthy  wife  plays  at  cribbage  with 
me,  that  I  may  not  miss  the  circling  glass,  or 

Sit  like  ray  grandsire  cut  in  alabaster. 
And  creep  into  the  jaundice 
By  being  peevish. 

After  supper,  with  the  same  affectionate  atten- 
tion, she  reads  to  me  whilst  I  smoke  one  pipe, 
and  take  a  single  glass  of  grog,  or  punch.  I  go 
to  bed  at  ten,  rise  a  little  after  six,  am  glad  to 
see  my  richer  neighbours  roll  by  in  their  car- 
riages, and  enjoy  my  own  ride  in  the  Heme 
Hill  stage.  From  this  regularity  of  proceed- 
ing it  will  be  seen,  that  1  am  quite  willing  to 
continue  my  part  in  this  terrestrial  scene  as  long 
as  it  shall  please  God  to  keep  me  here.     I  am 
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indeed  in  very  good  humour  with  myself,  and 
with  the  world  too,  notwithstanding  any  warmth 
of  expression  into  which  I  may  have  been  be- 
trayed in  the  preceding  pages,  by  that  desire 
of  self- vindication  which  every  honest  mind 
must  feel  when  unjustly  accused.  I  have  been 
tempted  to  write  this  short  account  of  my  past  life, 
not  out  of  the  ridiculous  vanity  of  imagining  that 
the  public  could  be  interested  in  the  private  trans- 
actions of  an  obscure  individual  like  myself,  but 
to  establish  two  principles  of  equal'  importance 
in  a  country  of  commerce  and  industry,  like  this 
to  which  I  have  the  happiness  to  belong.  The 
first  is,  that  a  man  may  be  a  bankrupt  without 
the  smallest  imputation  on  his  integrity ;  and  the 
second,  that  it  is  never  too  late  to  do  well,  and 
that  honesty,  frugality,  and  industry,  will  invaria- 
bly in  the  long  run  be  rewarded  with  at  least 
decent  competency,  peace  of  mind,  and  the  good 
opinion  of  all  but  the  envious  and  the  malignant. 
If  in  elucidating  these  principles  I  have  repro- 
bated the  conduct  of  those  who  have  treated 
me  with  baseness  and  injustice,  be  it  remem- 
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bered,  that  I  have  acknowledged,  with  far  more 
warmth,  the  kind  acts  and  estimable  qualities  of 
those  who  have  proved  themselves  my  friends  ; 
and  that  in  thus  striking  the  balance  between 
justice  and  injustice,  candour  and  ilHberality, 
generosity  and  meanness,  I  conceive  myself  to 
be  serving  the  cause  of  others  as  well  as  my 
own  ;  of  all,  in  short,  who  may  have  been  un- 
fortunate like  myself,  and  in  the  same  manner 
exposed  to  the  animadversions  of  a  misjudging 
world. 


I  AM  happy  to  say  that  since  these  pages  first 
went  to  press,  Mr.  Blades  has  given  me  the 
most  convincing  proofs  that  my  opinion  of  his 
good  sense  and  good  nature  was  founded  on  a 
solid  basis.  So  far  from  feeling  any  foolish  re- 
sentment against  me  for  the  opinions  which 
I  thought  it  necessary  in  my  own  defence  to 
state    respecting  his    conduct    towards    me  as 
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ray  assignee,  my  frankness  has  only  appeared 
to  revive  the  regard  which  he  for  many  years 
evinced  for  me,  and  which  I  never  esteemed 
more  highly  than  at  the  present  time,  when  mani- 
fested under  those  circumstances  which  with 
narrower  minds  would  have  turned  every  re- 
mains of  it  into  resentment  and  bitterness.  It  is 
only  a  few  days  ago  that  I  saw  him  walking  to- 
wards my  little  cottage  at  Heme  Hill  from  his 
magnificent  mansion,  Brockwell  Hall ;  as  he 
called  out  to  me  with  his  accustomed  good 
humour,  "Joseph,  I  shall  change  your  Christian 
name;  for  the  future  I  shall  call  you  Shakspeare.'* 
I  told  him  I  was  very  glad  he  thought  me  worthy 
of  a  Christian  appellation  of  any  sort,  and  asked 
him  if  he  would  walk  in,  and  rest  himself; 
"  Yes,"  said  he,  •'  I  am  come  to  visit  Mrs.  Bras- 
bridge."  I  accordingly  called  out  to  her,  my 
cottage  being  of  such  convenient  dimensions 
that  I  can  make  myself  heard  from  one  end  of 
it  to  the  other  without  tintinnabulary  assistance, 
"Wife,  wife,  here's  Mr.  Blades  come  to  see 
you,  so  don't  stand   adjusting   your  cap,  but 
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come  directly,  and  make  him  your  best  ciirt^ 
sey."  When  she  made  her  appearance,  he 
greeted  her  in  the  most  friendly  manner,  and 
told  her  that  he  had  been  to  the  Bankers,  and 
finding  a  little  surplus  there  for  us,  he  had 
brought  it  to  her,  as  she  knew  much  better  how 
to  take  care  of  money  than  her  husband  ever 
had  done. 

As  a  proof  that  I  myself  bear  no  animosities, 
I  no  sooner  heard  of  Mr.  Eley's  being  taken 
with  the  illness  which  terminated  in  his  death, 
than  I  sent  a  message  in  as  kind  terms  as  I  could 
frame,  just  to  inform  him  that  1  would  call  an<l 
shake  hands  with  him ;  for  that  for  my  own  part 
I  wished  to  leave  the  world  in  peace  with  all 
mankind. 

If  my  coming  before  the  Public  once  more 
should  seem  to  require  an  apology,  I  trust  it 
may  be  found  in  the  numerous  assurances  I 
have  received  from  the  most  respectable  quarters 
that  the  fruits  of  my  experience  are  calculated 
to  do  good  to  my  readers,  whatever  harm  may 
have  resulted  to  myself  in  the  means  by  M'hich 
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the  experience  was  gained.  I  believe  I  may 
even  flatter  myself  that  the  eye  of  royalty  has 
not  disdained  to  glance  over  my  humble  pages  ; 
at  least,  I  have  been  assured  so  by  a  gentleman 
in  Carlton  House,  through  whose  kindness  I 
was  enabled  to  get  them  laid  before  his  Majesty, 
who  was  graciously  pleased  to  acknowledge  the 
receipt  of  them  through  his  librarian,  the  Rev. 
Charles  R.  Sumner,  in  the  following  letter  : 

"  Sir, 

"  I  have  the  honor  of  communicating  to 
you  that  I  have  laid  before  the  King,  according 
to  your  desire,  the  volume  of  Mr.  Brasbridge's 
Personal  Memoirs  ;  and  his  Majesty  has  been 
graciously  pleased  to  command  me  to  acknow- 
ledge his  sense  of  the  attention." 

I  may  likewise  be  allowed  to  boast  of  the  good 
opinion  which  Dr.  Goddard,  the  late  Head  Mas- 
ter of  the  celebrated  school  at  Winchester,  has 
been  pleased  to  express  of  my  humble  perform- 
ance, saying,  that  it  affords  a  most  interesting  and 
instructing  picture  of  hfe,  and  is  well  worthy  of 
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a  permanent  place  in  every  library.  The  Doctor's 
approbation  must  be  esteemed  by  every  one  who 
knows  the  variety  and  strength  of  his  attain- 
ments, but  to  me  it  comes  with  additional  value, 
awakening  many  an  endearing  recollection  of 
acts  of  kindness  and  expressions  of  esteem, 
which  have  frequently  cheered  ray  spirits  at  times 
when  I  have  most  required  the  consolations  of 
friendship,  to  support  me  on  the  rough  road  in 
which  my  path  at  one  time  was  cast. 

A  gentleman  whose  name  I  will  not  mention, 
but  who  was  famous,  when  he  was  counsellor  at 
the  Old  Bailey,  for  his  skill  in  cross-examining 
and  putting  others  to  the  blush,  a  weakness 
from  which  his  own  complexion  was.  entirely 
exempt,  used  to  boast  that  he  was  the  most 
modest  man  alive ;  and  proved  it  by  saying,  that 
every  man  was  born  with  a  certain  portion  of  that 
quality  in  his  constitution,  and  that  he  himself 
had  his  whole  stock  on  hand.  I  am  somewhat  in 
the  same  predicament  with  regard  to  praise,  that 
this  learned  gentleman  was  with  modesty — I 
hold  it  as  a  maxim  that  every  man  ought   to 
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receive  a  certain  quantity  of  praise  in  his  life- 
time ;  bi>t  as  unfortunately  I  found  mine  come 
only  slowly  in,  from  other  quarters,  I  have  been 
obliged  to  make  up  the  deficiency  by  adminis- 
tering it  to  myself;  which  Mrs.  Brasbridge  has 
often  told  me  I  was  in  such  a  hurry  to  do,  that 
I  did  not  give  others  time  to  do  it  for  me.  Since 
the  publication  of  my  Memoirs,  however,  I  am 
happy  to  say,  that  had  I  been  much  more  of  a 
glutton  than  I  am  in  that  respect,  I  should 
nevertheless  be  willing  to  own  that  I  have  had 
enough,  sweet  as  it  is  to  the  human  palate.  I 
will  only  insert  in  this  place  two  or  three  testi- 
monials of  the  kindness  with  which  this  my 
first,  and  only  literary  attempt  has  been  re- 
ceived ;  and  when  I  add  that  I  have  many  more 
by  me  equally  gratifying,  1  trust  that  my  boast- 
ing of  them  will  be  placed  by  the  good-natured 
to  the  score  of  gratitude,  on  my  part,  rather  than 
of  vanitv. 
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«  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BRASBRIDGE. 

"  I  cannot  wait  for  the  chance  of  seeing 
you,  but  must  take  the  first  opportutiity  of  thank- 
ing you  for  your  present,  and  the  high  gratifica- 
tion I  have  received  from  a  perusal  of  your 
*  life,  character,  and  behaviour.'  Indeed,  I 
cannot  so  properly  be  said  to  have  ready  as  to 
have  devoured  it ;  driving  on  from  page  to  page 
with  increasing  curiosity  and  increasing  satis- 
faction. Such  works,  although  perhaps  only 
interesting  to  a  small  circle,  have  a  peculiar 
charm  to  all  who  have  been  admitted  into  that 
circle  :  but  your  narrative,  I  hope,  will  produce 
an  effect  more  extensive ;  and  while  it  exhibits  a 
faithful  portrait,  will  also  show  what  are  the  in- 
gredients that  enter  into  the  composition  of  an 
honest  man,  such  as  I  have  always  considered 
you  to  be. 

"  Accept  my  best  wishes  for  increasing 
comforts  during  the  remainder  of  your  years  (I 
think  you  say  you  are  putting  up  for  90),  and 
"  Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 

"  Yours  most  truly. 

**  Monday  Evening, 
Feb.  2,  1824." 
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"  Pray  my  good  friend  excuse  my  sending 
enclosed  my  subscription  towards  the  recom- 
mended new  edition ;  for  which  I  request  to 
have  from  your  bookseller  an  interleaved  copy  in 
boards,  that  I  may  exercise,  if  you  will  permit 
me,  the  privilege  of  a  friend,  in  pointing  out  such 
emendations  as  may  present  themselves,  if  any 
necessary,  for  a  Third  Edition,  which  I  hope  you 
will  live  to  see  published. 

*'  I  am  truly, 

"  Your  friend  and  humble  Servant." 

«  TO  MR.  JOSEPH  BRASBRIDGE. 

Well!  my  old  friend,  I've  read  your  book, 
And  laugh'd  the  fleeting  hours  away ; 

And  guess'd  how  oddly  some  may  look, 
Whose  deeds  you've  dragg'd  to  open  day. 

Yes,  I  myself  remember  well, 

Some  of  the  scenes  you  paint  so  true ; 

I  saw nor  need  I  blush  to  tell, 

I  cut reluctant,  from  a  few. 

'And  having  broke  the  charm,  I  saw 
What  was  before  hid  from  my  sight, 
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A  yawning  gulph  where  grief  and  woe 
Struggled  in  clouds  of  endless  night. 

And  having  scap'd  the  dangers  past, 
My  thankful  heart  ne'er  ceas'd  to  pray. 

That  my  aversion  still  might  last, 
To  guide  my  steps  a  better  way. 

But  why  indulge  in  bitter  spleen? 

It  suits  not  with  your  lengthen'd  days ;  - 
You  shine  more  lovely  far,  when  seen. 

Rejoicing  in  the  good  man's  praise. 

I'm  sure  you  wrote  not  to  offend, 

I  know  the  temper  of  your  mind  ; 
'Tis  not  your  object,  or  your  end. 

To  leave  a  fatal  sting  behind. 

Take  my  advice — suppress  the  first, 

And  send  us  forth  a  new  Edition ; 
Blot  out  the  names  of  all  you've  curs'd, 

And  show  that  you  can  feel  contrition. 

"  Your  Friend."  ^ 

1824. 

I  will  insert  one  more  letter  which  I  have  re- 
ceived in  consequence  of  publishing  this  Memoir, 
because  by  inserting  it  I  may  serve  the  interests 
of  the  amiable  woman  who  is  the  writer  of  it. 
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"  15th  September,  1824. 
"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Accept  my  best  thanks  for  the 
loan  of  your  most  excellent  and  amusing  Book, 
which  cannot  fail  of  affording  instruction  to  all 
who  peruse  it ;  at  least  it  had  that  effect  on  me, 
as  one  part  of  it  brought  to  my  mind  a  period  of 
my  life  when  my  situation  was  the  very  reverse 
of  what  it  is  now.  I  mean  the  part  wherein  you 
mention  the  loss  of  the  transport  Frances  and 
Charlotte,  off  the  Preparis,  having  on  board 
some  of  H.  M.87th  regiment,  bound  for  Bengal. 
They  touched  at  Malacca  on  their  way  to  that 
station.  I  was  there  at  the  time ;  and  oh  !  how 
happy  !  Blessed  with  an  affectionate  husband, 
and  surrounded  with  affluence — revelling  in 
luxury  !  See  me  now,  a  poor  disconsolate  widow, 
without  the  means  even  of  competence  ;  with  an 
aged  mother  to  support,  and  a  dear  and  only 
daughter  to  bring  forward  in  life.  My  comfort 
is,  that  it  is  the  will  of  God,  and  no  imprudence 
of  my  own,  that  I  am  aware  of;  and  I  firmly  rely 
on  that  God,  who  thus  tries  me,  for  relief,  ^hen 
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the  Frances  and  Charlotte  arrived  we  were  very 
much  pleased  ;  her  Captain  being  in  the  habit 
of  bringing  us  from  China,  tea,  &c. :  and  as  my 
husband  expected  to  be  recalled  to  Bengal 
hourly,  we  thought  it  a  fair  opportunity  for  send- 
ing forward  some  of  our  furniture  and  a  few 
favourite  animals,  fearing  the  transport  that  might 
be  sent  for  us  would  prove  too  small  to  take 
our  horses  and  them.  Accordingly  we  shipped 
some  elegant  couches,  and  many  things  1  have 
now  forgotten  ;  but  my  poor  animals  I  never 
can.  Poor  Beauty  !  This  was  a  fine  Bengal  cow : 
so  tame,  slie  would  lie  down  and  allow  my  child 
to  roll  over  her,  and  pull  her  about  like  a  kitten  ; 
and  if  she  could  get  loose  she  would  follow  her 
master  to  the  parade,  or  run  after  the  carriage,  to 
the  great  amusement  of  every  one  :  she  was 
so  very  handsome,  that  one  of  the  officers  named 
her  Beauty  ;  and  she  was  adored  by  the  Sepoys 
as  a  saint.  This  petted  quadruped  was  in  calf 
with  her  second,  and  was  killed  in  that  state,  and 
her  blood  drank  out  of  the  shipwrecked  sufferers' 
shoes.    I  could  say  as  much  about  my  ewes, 
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and  a  fine  family  of  bipeds,  natives  of  Bantam ; 
but  all  this,  though  highly  interesting  to  my  feel- 
ings, must  appear  very  nonsensical  to  you  :  still, 
as  your  work  is  written  to  illustrate  the  changes 
of  our  mortal  career,  I  could  not  resist  giving  you 
this  little  account.  I  do  not  recollect  whether, 
during  our  conversation,  I  mentioned  I  had 
nearly  met  with  a  worse  accident,  on  my  voyage 
home,  than  the  Frances  and  Charlotte.  The 
Wanstead,  in  which  I  and  my  dear  girl  came 
to  England,  was  torn  out  of  the  Madras  roads 
on  the  23d  October,  1818,  and  so  damaged  by 
the  hiuTicane,  that  she  was  a  mere  wreck ;  and  we 
must  have  been  totally  lost,  if  the  ship  had  not 
fallen  into  a  current;  for  our  boats  were  all  stove, 
and  the  vessel  had  sprung  a  leak ;  and  in  that 
state  we  pumped  our  way  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  where  we  arrived  safe  two  months  after — 
you  may  be  sure,  thankful  enough  to  touch  even 
that  land  of  storms.  Three  troublesome  noisy 
little  folks  so  loudly  call  my  attention  from  my 
letter,  to  the  necessary  care  of  the  morning's  avo- 
cations, that  I  must  reluctantly  leave  off  chatting 
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to  you.  I  hope  you  will  oblige  me  with  a  peru- 
sal of  your  last  edition  when  published  ;  which 
will  be  adding  to  the  many  favors  you  have 
bestowed  on, 

"  My  dear  Sir, 

"  Your  obliged  humble  Servant, 

*   *  *  #  *  * 


"  To  Mr.  Brasbridge.  ' 


The  lady  who  has  thus  feelingly  described 
her  altered  situation,  has  lately  opened  a  school 
for  young  ladies  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Wat- 
ling  Street;  an  undertaking  for  which  she  is 
every  way  admirably  qualified.  Should  any 
benevolent  persons  be  inclined,  in  consequence 
of  this  representation,  to  encourage  her  in  her 
laudable  efforts  to  maintain  an  honest  indepen- 
dence for  herself  and  her  family,  they  may  pro- 
cure her  address  at  Mr.  Capes',  Bookseller,  Fleet 
Street,  who  has  kindly  undertaken  to  give  it 
when  required  ;  and  I  shall  have  the  gratifica- 
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tion  to  think  that  I  have,  by  giving  publicity  to 
her  case,  served,  in  some  degree,  the  widow  and 
the  fatherless,  and  closed  my  book  as  I  should 
wish  to  close  my  life,  by  the  performance  of  a 
good  action. 


FINIS. 


ERRATUM. 

Page  193,  line  5,  iox  forfeited  read  pocketed. 
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